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EFACE, 


npHE  letters  of  Bishop  Kingsley,  included 
-*"  in  these  volumes,  were  originally  contrib- 
uted to  the  official  papers  of  the  Church,  and 
we  commence  with  those  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate  from  Europe 
in  the  year  1867.  From  Europe  we  trace  his 
route  round  the  world  westwardly ;  first  to  Col- 
orado, thence  to  Oregon  and  California  by  the 
great  Pacific  Railroad,  and  by  steamer  across 
the  ocean  to  China  and  India.  He  had  almost 
reached  Europe  again,  in  his  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  death. 
The  progress  of  his  last  journey  we  have  noted 
in  our  biographical  sketch. 

These    letters    abound   in   minute   and   careful 

observations,  both  of  places  and  of  people.     The 
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characteristics  and  natural  resources,  the  cli- 
mate and  productions,  the  beasts  and  birds  of 
the  countries  which  he  visited,  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  their  population,  their  arts  and 
manufactures,  their  domestic  animals,  their  styles 
of  architecture,  their  habits  of  living,  their  pe- 
culiar civilization,  their  religions  and  modes  of 
worship  are  all  admirably  described.  Nothing 
escaped  the  writer's  notice.  He  saw  with  curi- 
ous eye,  and  described  with  a  facile  and  pictur- 
esque pen. 

But  the  great  burden  of  all  these  letters  is  the 
wants  and  demands  of  the  mission  work.  Dr. 
Kingsley's  heart  was  touched  and  his  sympa- 
thies were  stirred  when  he  saw  how  few  are  the 
workmen  and  how  wide  is  the  field.  We  can  not 
doubt,  had  he  lived  to  return,  that  our  temples 
would  have  rung  with  his  earnest  and  eloquent 
appeals  for  more  laborers  and  more  money  to 
re-enforce  the  missions  abroad.  Even  in  these 
letters,  and  not  only  once,  he  utters  his  strong 
plea  to  the  whole  Church.  We  have  the  money 
and  we  have  the  men :  why  are  not  both  forth 
coming:.^     We  trust  these  volumes  will  awaken, 
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if  not  an  enthusiasm,  at  least  an  interest,  in  the 
cause  that  lay  so  near  his  heart. 

We  have  printed  these  letters  just  as  they 
were.  In  a  few  of  them  there  will  be  found  some 
repetitions.  This  was  inevitable,  for  they  were 
written  for  papers  published  widely  apart,  and 
intended  for  readers  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  But  these  repetitions  are  rather  a 
charm  than  a  fault,  for  they  give  greater  fresh- 
ness and  vivacity  to  the  descriptions.  Besides, 
the  language  is  varied,  and  what  is  repeated  is 
told  in  a  new  way  and  with  additional  circum- 
stances. Had  we  attempted  to  make  any  changes, 
we  should  have  marred  the  whole ;  and  had  we 
omitted,  we  would  have  lost  some  of  the  best 
pages. 

The  brief  memoir  which  we  insert  is  compiled 
partly  from  the  biographical  sketch  written  by 
Rev.  Moses  Hill,  D.  D.,  and  published  in  the 
Ladies'  Repository  for  May,  1865,  and  largely 
from  other  sources  accessible  to  us,  besides  what 


we  have  written  of  our  own  knowledge. 
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MEMOIR 


CALVIN  KINGSLEY  was  born  in  Anns- 
ville,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  September 
8,  1812,  and  was  tlie  oldest  of  a  family  of  twelve 
children.  His  father  is  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  his  mother  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  a 
ripe  old  age,  they  still  survive,  and,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  comforts  of  the  present  life,  and 
having  a  good  hope  for  the  future,  they  enjoy  a 
contented  and  happy  old  age.  Although  not  lib- 
erally educated,  yet  having  been  from  their  youth 
great  readers  of  such  books  as  were  accessible, 
and  being  close  observers  and  good  judges  of 
human  nature,  they  may  be  said  to  be  well  cul- 
tivated and  highly  intelligent.  They  commenced 
the  world  poor,  and  have  never  become  rich,  as 
the  world  counts  riches.  They  buried  their 
youngest  child,  a  son,  at  five  years  old,  and 
have  lived  to  see  the  other  eleven  all  grow  up, 
married,    and    well    settled    in    life.     The   whole 
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family  are  disciples  of  Christ,  and  of  the  surviv- 
ors the  only  remaining  son  is  an  able  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  Such  parents  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
They  have  acted  well  their  part  on  this  world's 
stage,  and  have  laid  up  their  treasures  in  heaven. 
Although  not  members  of  the  Church  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  their  oldest  son,  his  name 
plainly  indicates  "that  they  leaned  sufficiently 
toward  Calvinism."  But  only  the  name  attaches 
to  the  Bishop.  On  his  mother's  side  they  were 
generally  rigid  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  on  his 
father's  side  all  who  belonged  to  any  Church  be- 
longed to  the  Presbyterians,  with  one  exception. 
Calvin  was  thus  surrounded  by  influences  cal- 
culated to  prejudice  his  mind  in  favor  of  that 
system  of  religious  faith  indicated  by  his  name. 
He  was  of  a  contemplative  habit,  even  from  a 
child,  and  thought  much  on  the  subject  of  his 
soul's  salvation.  He  feared  God  from  his  youth, 
and  has  often  been  heard  to  say  he  could  not 
remember  the  period  so  early  in  his  history  that 
he  was  not  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
being  born  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  be  fitted  for 
heaven.  But  he  had  not  learned,  at  this  early 
age,  to  take  any  cheerful  views  of  religion.  The 
faith  of  his  early  instructors  furnished  no  such 
views.  There  was  solemnity  enough,  and  a  suf- 
ficient sense  of  God's   majesty,  and   purity,  and 
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justice,  and  sovereignty.  There  was  also  an 
awful  sense  of  the  danger  of  dying  without  a 
perfect  preparation,  but  he  knew  not  that  there 
was  any  cheering  view  on  this  side  of  death  for 
the  Christian.  He  never  saw  but  one  Methodist 
preacher  or  member  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 
In  1826  his  father  left  Oneida,  and  moved  his 
family  into  Chautauqua  county,  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  State.  This  long  move  was 
effected  with  ox  teams,  in  the  month  of  March, 
Calvin,  now  fourteen  years  old,  bore  his  full 
share  in  the  toils  and  privations  of  this  long 
and  tedious  move.  The  family  settled  in  the 
township  of  Ellington,  where  the  parents  still 
reside.  The  country  was  new,  and  the  early 
settlers  were  subjected  to  all  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life.  In  this  new  home  he  first  heard 
Methodist  preaching,  and,  with  an  unction  and 
power  such  as  he  never  before  had  any  concep- 
tion of,  they  proclaimed  salvation  free,  and  full, 
and  present  for  every  soul  of  man.  From  his 
earliest  life  he  had  been  impressed  with  his 
great  sinfulness  and  his  need  of  a  Savior,  and 
he  accordingly  listened  with  attention  to  their 
soul-stirring  appeals.  He  heard  their  converts 
testify  of  the  joy  they  had  found  in  thei?r  relig- 
ious experience.  This  was  all  new  to  him.  We 
have  heard  him  mention  one  case  in  particular. 
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George  Hinman  had  experienced  religion  at  a 
meeting  some  distance  from  home.  On  his  re- 
turn, with  a  heart  full  of  joy  and  burning  zeal, 
he  declared  to  an  astonished  group  of  former 
friends  that  he  had  taken  more  "solid  comfort" 
in  one  hour  since  his  conversion  than  in  all  his 
previous  life.  This  opened  to  his  young  mind 
an  entirely  new  view  of  religion,  and  did  much 
to  dispel  the  former  gloom  and  sadness  which 
had  hung  over  his  mind. 

The  Methodist  singing  of  that  day  was  a 
power,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him 
also.     Such  hymns  as 


and 


"  O,  how  happy  are  they 
Who  their  Savior  obey;" 

"  Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  needy ;" 
"  Come,  sinners,  to  the  Gospel  feast," 


sung  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  sang  them,  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  leading  him  to  Christ. 
The  clear  and  happy  experience  of  the  Meth- 
odists, their  usages,  and  their  heavenly  singing, 
all  commended  themselves  both  to  his  head  and 
heart.  New  views  of  religion  were  opened  to 
his  soul,  new  truths  fixed  themselves  in  his  con- 
science, and,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  re- 
solved to  be  a  Christian  in  a  higher  sense  than 
he  had  ever  before  known. 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was  happily 
converted  to  God.  At  this  time  neither  of  his 
parents  enjoyed  rehgion,  though  they  had  always 
respected  and  supported  it. 

Calvin  having  counted  the  cost,  made  up  his 
mind  deliberately  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  dis- 
charge every  duty,  however  crossing  to  flesh  and 
blood.  With  him  to  resolve  was  to  act.  He 
saw  the  path  of  duty,  and  entered  upon  the  life 
of  faith  with  an  unfaltering  purpose  to  meet  his 
obligations  to  God  and  man  with  promptness  and 
fidelity. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
have  family  prayers  in  his  father's  house.  This 
was  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  his  life.  Nat- 
urally of  a  very  diffident  disposition,  he  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  praying  in  the  presence  of  his 
father  and  mother,  the  former  of  whom  was  much 
inclined  to  criticise  the  religious  performances  of 
others.  But  it  must  be  done.  Finally  it  came  to 
such  extremity  that  he  must  either  discharge  this 
duty,  or  at  least  make  the  effort,  or  abandon  his 
religion.  The  question  was  soon  decided.  He 
proposed  to  his  parents  that  with  their  permis- 
sion he  would  pray  with  them  in  the  family  morn- 
ing and  evening.  They  consented,  and  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duty  with  much  trembling,  yet 
found  great  comfort  in  thus  confessing  Christ  in 
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his  father's  house.  It  was  not  long,  as  we  might 
suppose,  before  he  saw  both  his  parents  converted 
and  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

From  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  felt  an 
exceedingly  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  collegiate 
education,  but  difficulties  surrounded  him  on 
every  hand.  His  father  greatly  needed  his  help 
in  clearing  up  his  new  and  heavily  timbered 
farm.  For  the  first  two  years  after  moving  into 
Chautauqua  county  there  were  no  schools  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  Mr.  Kingsley  took  an  active 
part  in  organizing  a  district,  and  erecting  a  rude, 
log  school-house  in  the  wilderness  for  the  benefit 
of  his  children.  Here  his  son  attended  school 
three  months  each  Winter,  and  worked  on  the 
farm  the  remainder  of  the  year.  After  attending 
school  three  Winters  in  this  way,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  trustees  to  teach  the  same  school 
for  two  successive  Winters.  This  afforded  him 
an  opportunity,  under  many  difficulties,  however, 
to  gratify  his  longing  desire  to  improve  his  edu- 
cation. The  first  books  he  obtained  in  advance 
of  those  used  in  the  district  school  he  purchased 
by  working  a  ''sugar  place"  on  shares,  having 
one-half  of  the  sugar  for  doing  the  work.  This 
he  carried  on  his  shoulders,  walking  on  foot,  ten 
miles  to  Jamestovyn,  where  he  exchanged  his  su- 
gar for  books  with   Deacon    Fletcher,  who  then 
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traded  in  that  town.  These  he  studied  with  an 
eagerness  and  enjoyment  known  only  to  a  mind 
thirsting  for  knowledge.  But  the  country  was 
new,  and  neither  lamps  nor  candles  were  easily 
obtained  ;  but  "  fat  pine  "  was  plenty  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  This  he  used  for  hghts  ;  taking 
the  pieces  well  saturated  with  pitch  he  split  them 
to  a  convenient  size,  then  lighting  one  end  he  had 
a  rude  candle,  which  furnished  some  light  and  a 
great  abundance  of  black  smoke.  He  thus 
studied  these  books  at  night,  long  after  others 
were  asleep.  He  also  carried  them  by  day,  one 
at  a  time,  in  his  pocket,  and  in  the  intermissions 
from  hard  labor  he  snatched  every  moment  to 
master  their  contents. 

Finall}^  in  order  to  increase  his  knowledge  and 
also  to  assist  his  father,  he  engaged  to  teach  a 
school  through  the  year  in  an  adjoining  county, 
and  devote  his  earnings  to  clearing  lands  on  the 
farm.  He  now  had  a  better  chance  for  study,  but 
the  experience  was  a  dear  one  to  him.  The  labor 
of  a  large  school,  where  all  the  branches  were 
usually  taught,  and  several  extra  ones,  was  neces- 
sarily great,  and  occupied  fully  eight  hours  each 
day.  When  this  exhausting  labor  was  over  he 
applied  himself  so  closely  to  his  books  that  after 
nearly  two  years  spent  in  this  way  his  health 
failed.    Having  rested  a  few  months,  his  health  so 
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far  improved  as  to  enable  him  to  teach  another 
Winter  school,  the  avails  of  which  were  his  sole 
dependence  to  help  him  into  college. 

During  this  Winter  (1835)  ^^^  received  license 
to  exhort.  This  was  done  wholly  without  his 
knowledge  till  the  written  license  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  preacher  in  charge.  He  had  stu- 
diously kept  all  his  anxious  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject to  himself,  never  referring  to  the  question 
even  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  But  God  was 
moving  his  great  heart  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  the  Church  soon  made  the  discovery  and 
forced  the  subject  upon  his  attention.  At  first  it 
seemed  a  thing  impossible  for  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  but  he  reasoned  thus,  as  we  have  heard 
him  remark  in  relating  his  experience,  "All  things 
are  possible  with  God ;  and  if  he  has  called  me  to 
this  work,  he  can  and  will  assist  me  to  do  it." 
Reasoning  after  this  manner,  and  trusting  God 
for  help,  he  entered  upon  these  duties  with  great 
fear  and  trembling.  But  the  Lord  owned  and 
blessed  the  labors  of  his  servant.  Two  excellent 
revivals  followed  his  eftbrts,  both  among  his  schol- 
ars and  others,  the  fruits  of  which  remain  unto 
this  day. 

Having  thus  used  well  the  ofifice  of  an  exhorter, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837.  After  receiv- 
ing his  pay  for  his  Winter's  teaching  he  purchased 
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a  suit  of  clothes,  and  with  twenty  dollars  remain- 
ing he  entered  Alleghany  College  in  1836.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  his  rustic  attire  when  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  College.  He  had  on  a  boy's 
roundabout,  low  cowskin  shoes,  blue  stockings 
and  short  pantaloons  ;  but  if  any  of  the  students 
were  disposed  to  laugh  at  his  uncouth  attire,  they 
soon  found  out  that  beneath  that  exterior  there 
was  an  aspiring  soul.  Five  years  after  he  received 
his  first  degree  from  this  institution,  having  in 
the  mean  time  been  obliged  to  leave  and  teach 
school  at  two  different  times  during  that  period. 
His  proficiency  in  his  studies  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Faculty,  and  he  had  not  been  in 
College  more  than  three  terms  before  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  mathematics.  This  greatly  as- 
sisted him,  both  in  his  studies  and  in  his  finances. 
Thus,  studying,  teaching,  and  laboring  with  his 
hands,  he  was  graduated  in  1841. 

This  was  the  great  year  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  life. 
In  that  year  he  was  graduated,  elected  to  his  pro- 
fessorship, joined  the  Erie  Conference,  and  was 
married.  His  wife's  maiden  name  was  Delia 
Scudder,  a  true  and  noble  Christian  woman,  who 
has  shared  all  his  trials  and  triumphs,  and  now 
survives  him  a  widow,  whose  grief  none  but  Je- 
sus can  cure. 

His  first  appointment  in  the  Conference  was  to 
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Seagerstown  circuit,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  sent  as  junior  preacher  to  Meadville  station. 
The  appointments  were  made  that  he  might  be 
in  the  "regular  work,"  for  the  Discipline  then 
required  that  a  preacher  should  literally  travel 
and  preach  two  years  before  he  could  be  admitted 
to  orders.  This  work  he  performed  in  addition 
to  his  heavy  College  duties.  In  1843  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection,  and  ordained  deacon 
by  Bishop  Soule.  Two  years  later  he  was  or- 
dained elder  by  Bishop  Hamline. 

In  1843  Pennsylvania  withdrew  the  appropria- 
tions which  she  had  formerly  made  to  the  col- 
leges within  her  bounds,  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible for  Alleghany  College  to  proceed  further 
without  an  endowment.  The  College,  therefore, 
suspended  its  usual  functions  for  one  year,  and 
Professor  Kingsley  was  appointed  an  agent  with 
others  to  enter  upon  the  herculean  task  of  endow- 
ing a  college.  For  this  purpose  he  worked  night 
and  day,  and  was  eminently  successful,  traveling 
and  preaching  every-where  over  a  territory  of 
country  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  and  receiv- 
ing for  his  year's  service  $200,  less  than  twenty 
of  which  he  could  make  available  for  his  support. 

During  this  year  Professor  Kingsley  held  his 
famous  debate  with  Luther  Lee.  The  public 
mind   was    greatly   excited    on    the    question   of 
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slavery.  Scott,  Sunderland,  and  Lee  had  seceded 
from  the  Church  in  the  East,  and  Edward  Smith, 
Joseph  Burras,  and  others  had  left  it  in  the  West. 
The  True  Wesleyan  had  been  started  to  carry 
forward  the  unfinished  work  of  the  old  Zion's 
Watchman,  and  was  most  terrific  in  its  charges 
against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Utica  Convention  had  been  held  and  the  True 
Wesleyan  Church  organized.  Abby  Kelley  and 
Stephen  Foster,  with  others  of  like  faith,  were 
moving  through  the  country  charging  all  the  evils 
of  slavery  and  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed  upon 
the  Churches,  and  especially  upon  the  Methodist. 
Luther  Lee  came -through  Chautauqua  county 
with  a  view  to  organize  the  new  Church  and  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  old.  Lee's  attack 
upon  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  terri- 
ble. He  claimed  that  our  Church  was  decidedly 
pro-slavery  in  her  character,  and  cruelly  oppress- 
ive in  her  government  and  practices. 

Professor  Kingsley's  position  on  the  question 
of  slavery  had  been  early  and  well  chosen.  From 
the  first  he  had  been  a  decidedly  antislavery  man, 
but  his  antislavery  principles  had  never  in  the 
least  arrayed  him  against  his  Church.  He  knew 
there  was  not  one  element  in  Methodism  that 
had  any  sympathy  with  slavery.  He  therefore 
entered    into    an    arrangement   with    Lee    for  a 
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public  discussion  of  these  questions.  The  debate 
was  opened  in  Salem  and  closed  in  Jamestown, 
Chautauqua  county,  New  York.  Lee  was  as- 
sisted by  Edward  Smith  and  Kingsley  by  J.  J. 
Steadman  and  Thomas  Graham.  The  whole 
question,  perhaps,  has  never  been  more  thor- 
oughly discussed  since  the  great  controversy  came 
before  the  people.  Here  Professor  Kingsley  at 
once  showed  himself  a  master.  His  perfect  cool- 
ness, his  good  temper,  his  skill  in  detecting  soph- 
istry, his  ability  in  stating  his  position  at  once 
marked  him  as  a  debater  of  the  highest  order. 
His  closing  speech,  so  full  of  argument  and  ten- 
der pathos,  has  not  been  forgotten  by  those  who 
heard  it. 

This  year's  labor  greatly  increased  the  rising 
reputation  of  Professor  Kingsley,  and  gave  him  a 
strong  position  in  his  Conference.  He  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  city  of  Erie  the  two  following  years. 
Here  he  found  himself  in  the  regular  pastoral 
work,  for  which  he  always  had  a  strong  attach- 
ment. The  Church  greatly  prospered  under  his 
labors.  His  congregations  were  large,  and  many 
were  converted.  Here,  also,  he  held  another 
public  discussion  with  a  Universalist  minister, 
who  was  considered  a  great  champion,  and  who 
had  a  large  congregation  in  that  city.  This  de- 
bate occupied  the  greater  part  of  one  week,  and 
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it  is  not  exceeding  the  truth  to  say  Professor 
Kingsley  was  abundantly  successful.  Many  sent 
him  tokens  of  respect,  and  some  very  substan- 
tial donations  for  the  needful  service  he  had  ren- 
dered the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  in  that 
place.  While  in  this  station  he  reviewed,  in  two 
lectures,  a  work  on  the  resurrection  by  Professor 
Bush.  Leading  members  of  his  congregation 
desired  these  lectures  for  publication,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  work  published  at  our  Book  Room  in 
New  York,  entitled,  ''Kingsley  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion." This  work  received  the  cordial  indorse- 
ment of  our  Church  periodicals,  and  was  highly 
eulogized  by  the  religious  press  generally.  It  is 
a  very  able  statement  and  defense  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

He  loved  the  work  of  a  preacher,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  devote  his  life  to  what  was 
called  the  ''regular  work."  Accordingly  he  sent 
his  resignation  to  the  trustees  of  the  College  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  but  they  declined  to 
accept  it,  and  urged  him,  as  also  did  many  others, 
to  return  to  his  former  labors,  insisting  that  the 
good  of  the  College  absolutely  demanded  it.  He 
yielded  to  these  entreaties  against  his  own  pref- 
erence, and  also  against  his  own  pecuniary  in- 
terest. His  connection  with  the  College  in  a 
pecuniary  point    of   view   was    at  a  sacrifice  of 
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hundreds  of  dollars  annually.  He  was  offered  in 
the  regular  work  twice  as  much  salary  as  the  Col- 
lege paid  him.  But  while  in  college  he  was  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  feeling  an  itinerant  preacher,  as 
the  entire  region  round  Meadville  can  testify. 
He  would  teach  five  days  in  the  week,  hearing 
five  or  six  classes  daily,  then  leave  for  a  distant 
appointment,  preach  from  two  to  five  times,  and 
hurry  back  on  Monday  morning  to  meet  his 
classes.  His  experience  of  college  life  led  him 
ever  to  sympathize  largely  with  that  noble  class 
of  men  who,  by  their  labors  and  sacrifices,  are 
upholding  our  literary  institutions.  And  he  had 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  any  who  would  wish 
to  punish  or  in  any  way  undervalue  their  breth- 
ren who,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the 
Church,  labor  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  while  most  of  them,  so  far  as  comfort 
and  support  are  concerned,  could  do  abundantly 
better  in  other  fields  of  labor. 

In  February,  1846,  he  left  his  station  in  Erie 
and  returned  to  Meadville.  He  was  cordially  re- 
ceived back  by  his  old  friends  and  entered  at  once 
upon  his  college  duties.  The  Unitarians,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  established  a  school  of  high  grade 
in  Meadville,  and  brought  from  New  England  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Stebbins,  who  served 
both  as  president  of  their  school  and  pastor  of 
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their  congregation.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  a 
good  speaker,  and  a  bold  and  decided  Unitarian. 
His  fine  speaking  drew  together  a  large  congre- 
gation, and  the  social  position  of  the  Unitarians 
in  Meadville  made  him  a  power  in  the  com- 
munity. In  his  preaching  he  attacked  with  great 
vehemence  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  the  personality  and  divinity  ot 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  and 
other  points  in  the  orthodox  faith.  The  public 
mind  seemed  turning  toward  the  Unitarian  faith. 
The  ministers  of  the  place  in  their  various  pul- 
pits replied,  but  seemed  not  to  arrest  the  public 
mind.  In  this  state  of  things  various  gentle- 
men from  the  different  Churches  invited  Professor 
Kingsley  to  deliver  a  few  lectures  on  these  points. 
This  call  he  readily  answered,  and  delivered  seven 
lectures  on  the  distinctive  features  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  defending  also  with  masterly  ability  the  great 
truths  of  the  orthodox  faith.  These  lectures 
were  listened  to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  were  productive  of  great  good.  They  are 
yet  in  manuscript,  and  if  brought  out  in  book 
form  would  prove  a  great  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture on  those  subjects. 

In  1852  he  led  his  delegation  by  a  decided  vote 
as  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  held  in 
Boston  ;  and  though  a  comparative   stranger  to 
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many  of  the  brethren,  yet  he  made  so  fa\orable 
an  impression  on  the  delegates  that  in  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  he  received  upward  of  forty  votes 
for  the  Episcopacy.  In  1853  the  Genesee  Col- 
lege conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  "Doctor  of 
Divinity."  He  again  led  his  delegation  for  the 
General  Conference  of  1856,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery,  but  took 
no  part  in  the  discussion  of  that  question  in  open 
Conference,  owing  to  a  severe  illness  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  room.  At  this  Conference  he 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, as  the  successor  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Elliott. 
Some  who  were  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Kings- 
ley's  ability  feared  for  the  success  of  the  paper, 
but  only  a  few  weeks  served  to  dispel  all  fears, 
and  perhaps  the  Advocate  never  had  a  more 
popular  editor. 

The  editorial  chairs  for  the  different  Church 
periodicals  were  filled,  at  this  Conference,  by 
men  representing  both  sides  of  the  great  con- 
troversy. This  caused  some  little  friction  in  the 
working  of  our  Church  literature.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  could  have  been  done  at 
that  time.  The  brethren  were  courteous  toward 
each  other,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  freely 
and  fully,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  the 
Church  was  prepared  for  harmony  of  sentiment 
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in  her  General  Conference  papers.  The  West- 
ern Christian  Advocate,  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Kingsley,  was  understood  by  all  to  be  a  decid- 
edly progressive  antislavery  paper.  He  claimed, 
from  the  first,  that  it  was  due  to  justice  and 
religion  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
should  so  change  her  General  Rule  on  slavery 
that  her  position  would  be  entirely  unequivocal 
on  that  subject. 

In  i860  he  was  again  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Baffalo,  and  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Slavery.  This  was  a  difficult 
position  to  fill.  The  parties  were  strong  and 
determined.  The  one  demanded  some  advanced 
action  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  other 
that  the  Discipline  should  remain  as  it  was. 
The  antislavery  sentiment  had  at  last  come  to 
power,  and  there  was  in  the  field  a  political  party 
of  avowed  antislavery  principles.  Premonitions 
of  a  terrible  commotion  were  already  in  the  air. 
The  convictions  of  the  North  were  strong,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  South  was  intense. 

The  Church  had  already  divided  once  on  this 
very  question,  and  it  was  urged,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  that  any  change  in  the  disciplinary 
utterance  of  the  Church  on  slavery  would  inevi- 
tably precipitate  the  border  Churches  into  seces- 
sion.    It  was  also  urged  that  another  division  of 
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the  Church  would  but  aid  the  threatened  division 
of  the  country,  which  would  doubtless  result  it. 
a  terrible  and  bloody  war.  Argument,  denun- 
ciation, and  appeal,  on  both  sides,  invested  the 
question  of  revision  with  almost  unprecedented 
difficulties.  The  all-involving  question  of  that 
Conference  was  slavery.  The  committee  on  that 
subject  was,  therefore,  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  list.  Dr.  Dempster  said  of  him,  at  that 
time,  *'As  he  [Kingsley]  met  and  controverted 
the  objections  urged  by  the  great  men  of  the 
Church,  he  discovered  a  depth  and  comprehen- 
sion of  judgment  that  I  supposed  did  not  belong 
to  a  mortal."  Dr.  Kingsley  had  thrown  this 
question  upon  the  Church  years  before,  but  the 
Church  would  not  listen.  He  said  then,  ''I  will 
yet  be  heard  upon  this  question." 

Many  who  were  interested  for  Dr.  Kingsley's 
standing  feared  that  his  position  here  must  cost 
him  both  friends  and  influence.  The  question 
was  beset  with  great  difficulties,  and  the  com- 
mittee labored  long  and  hard  to  remove  them, 
but  in  vain.  So  the  question,  with  all  its  diffi- 
culties, was  brought  into  open  Conference,  to  be 
determined  by  that  body.  Dr.  Kingsley  judged 
it  best  to  argue  the  subject  thoroughly  in  the 
body  of  his  report.  This  he  did  with  a  skill  and 
power  which  did   great  credit  both  to   his   head 
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and  heart.  Some  thought  it  the  strongest  article 
they  had  seen  on  that  subject,  while  all  agreed 
that  it  was  a  very  able  and  Christian  document. 
But  the  Conference  was  not  so  united  on  the 
propositions  to  change  the  General  Rule  and 
adopt  the  new  chapter.  These  questions  were 
debated  at  great  length,  and  with  great  energy. 
Having  fully  discussed  the  subject  in  his  report, 
Dr.  Kingsley  was  silent  during  this  debate  till 
the  last,  when  he  was  permitted  by  the  Confer- 
ence, as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  close 
the  discussion.  In  this  speech  he  fully  justified 
the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  added  to  his 
already  extended  reputation.  This  speech  was 
not  only  clear  and  forcible,  but  full  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  tenderness.  He  felt  the  great 
importance  of  the  measure  for  our  Church  in 
the  East,  North,  and  West,  and  he  also  compre- 
hended the  difficulties  which  it  would  bring  upon 
our  brethren  along  the  border. 

The  effect  of  such  a  closing  of  the  discussion 
was  most  salutary.  Brethren  felt,  though  they 
could  not  harmonize  in  their  views,  they  were 
yet  one  in  heart.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
Dr.  Kingsley  had  the  distinguished  honor  of 
leading  the  Church  that  one  step  forward  on  the 
then  vital  issue.  • 

At  this  Conference  he  was  re-elected  editor  of 
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the  Western  Christian  Advocate.  The  Method- 
ist was  immediately  started  in  New  York,  and 
Dr.  Bond  was  at  the  head  of  the  Baltimore  Ad- 
vocate ;  both  these  papers  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  action  of  the  General  Conference,  and  the 
signs  of  the  times  indicated  another  four  years 
of  strife  in  the  Church.  But  the  great  rebellion 
broke  out  the  following  Winter,  which  so  united 
the  feelings  of  the  North  that  the  controversy  in 
the  Church,  growing  out  of  the  slavery  question, 
entirely  ceased.  Dr.  Kingsley  now  brought  the 
whole  force  of  the  Advocate  to  bear  in  support 
of  the  Government  in  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
During  the  war  his  vigilant  eye  was  upon  every 
movement  of  our  army  and  the  enemy,  and  his 
articles  on  the  war  were  very  able.  His  editorial 
utterances,  though  always  prudent  and  careful  of 
the  rights  of  brethren  who  differed  from  him, 
were  never  uncertain,  never  vacillating,  and  never 
swayed  by  the  popular  current  of  thought  or 
passion.  His  ready  and  clear  perception  of  the 
right,  his  promptness  to  act  upon  his  own  con- 
victions, and  the  complete  control  which  he 
maintained  over  his  tempers  and  prejudices  fitted 
him  admirably  for  the  leadership  of  the  thought 
of  the  Church  in  times  of  conflict  and  dano-er. 
He  stood  calmly  at  his  post,  like  the  trusty  pilot 
in  the  storm,  anxious  only  for  the  precious  inter- 
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ests  committed  to  bis  keeping.  Some,  indeed, 
thought  him  too  decided  ;  that  his  paper  had  too 
much  to  do  with  poUtics  ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  Church  and  people  looked  upon  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate  as  a  great  power  for  good  in 
saving  the  nation.  In  the  memory  of  all  sound 
Methodists  and  patriotic  men  his  services  in  the 
hour  of  our  country's  need  will  be  cherished  with 
grateful  affection.  Profound  theological  disserta- 
tions were  also  characteristic  of  the  journal  dur- 
ing his  editorship. 

Dr.  Kingsley  was  elected  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1864,  making  the  fourth  time  his 
Conference  so  honored  him,  always  leading  his 
delegation.  At  this  General  Conference  he  was 
elected  and  ordained  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  the 
highest  honor  the  Church  had  to  bestow.  He 
took  his  seat  on  the  Episcopal  bench  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  good  health  and  mature  judgment,  and 
the  Church  had  good  reason  to  expect  much  from 
him  in  the  future.  The  Erie  Conference,  at  its 
session  after  his  election,  invited  him  to  make 
his  future  home  within  their  bounds,  and  after  a 
consultation  with  his  colleagues  he  concluded  to 
do  so,  and  located  his  family  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until 
his  departure  for  the  far  East. 

The  episcopal  career  of  Bishop  Kingsley  was 
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short  but  brilliant ;  it  was  characterized  through- 
out by  the  most  unreserved  consecration  and  the 
most  unwearied  devotion.  He  recognized  the 
magnitude  of  the  office,  the  full  weight  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, the  almost  world-wide  extent  of  its 
supervision,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  it.  Dur- 
ing his  episcopate  of  six  years  his  labors  were 
constant  and  his  journeys  almost  unremitting. 
Though  he  fell  before  he  had  quite  consummated 
his  great  tour  around  the  world,  yet  in  his  vari- 
ous episcopal  visitations  he  had  much  more  than 
circumnavigated  the  globe. 

In  1865  the  supervision  of  the  Conferences 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  assigned  to 
him.  In  the  early  part  of  May  of  that  year  he 
left  his  home  in  Cleveland  for  Idaho  and  Califor- 
nia by  the  overland  route.  He  attended  the  Col- 
orado Conference  from  June  22d  to  June  26th. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  reach  California  by  this 
route,  on  account  of  the  Indian  outbreak,  he  has- 
tened back  to  the  East,  reaching  Cleveland  on 
the  1 2th  of  July,  and  almost  immediately  left  for 
New  York,  whence  he  embarked,  by  sea,  on  Sat- 
urday, July  22d,  and  reached  San  Francisco  on 
the  nth  of  August.  He  hastened  to  Virginia 
City  to  meet  the  Nevada  Conference,  on  the  7th 
of  September.  He  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and   met   the   California    Conference,  September 
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20th.  On  the  3d  of  October  he  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  26th. 
In  this  remarkable  journey,  by  which  he  at- 
tempted to  reach  his  appointments  both  by  sea 
and  by  land,  he  commenced  those  admirable  let- 
ters which  have  constituted  quite  a  feature  in  his 
episcopal  journeys,  and  which  secure  to  the 
Church  this  valuable  legacy  from  his  pen  which 
will  long  survive  himself  and  be  a  blessing  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  while  he  rests  from  his  labors. 
His  prompt  return  from  Colorado,  on  finding  his 
way  blocked  up  by  the  Indian  depredations,  and 
his  embarkation  to  reach  his  appointments  by 
sea,  exhibited  also  the  indomitable  purpose  and 
indefatigable  energy  of  the  man. 

In  the  management  of  the  episcopal  work  for 
1866  his  labor  was  to  have  been  chiefly  in  pre- 
siding over  what  we  may  call  the  home  Confer- 
ences. The  visitation  of  the  Pacific  Conferences 
was  assigned  to  Bishop  Baker,  who  started  upon 
his  journey,  intending,  as  Bishop  Kingsley  had 
desired  to  do,  to  reach  California  by  the  overland 
route.  The  Bishop,  however,  was  arrested  on 
his  way  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which  he 
has  never  recovered.  Our  heroic  Bishop  again 
sprang  into  the  breach,  and  sailed  from  New 
York  in  July  of  that  year.  He  reached  San 
Francisco  on  the   15th  of  August,  and  met  the 
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California  Conference,  at  San  Jose,  on  the  19th. 
On  the  5th  of  September  he  met  the  Nevada 
Conference  at  Washoe.  Being  too  late  for  the 
Oregon  Conference,  Dr.  Benson  presided  over 
that,  and  Bishop  Kingsley  sailed  for  New  York, 
reaching  that  city  on  Sunday  morning,  Octo- 
ber  2 1  St. 

In  1867  the  supervision  of  the  European  Mis- 
sion Conferences  was  assigned  to  Bishop  Kings- 
ley.  He  left  New  York  for  Ireland  in  the 
steamer  Persia  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  May. 
His  letters  from  Ireland  will  be  found  in  this 
volume,  and  are  among  the  most  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  discriminating  letters  that  have 
ever  been  written  from  that  country.  He  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  German  and  Switzer- 
land Mission  Conference,  held  at  Zurich,  June 
20th.  He  also  visited  the  Scandinavian  Missions, 
embracing  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and 
his  letters  descriptive  of  these  countries  and  peo- 
ples, and  our  missionary  operations  in  Europe, 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
sailed  from  Bremen  on  the  26th  of  August  and 
reached  New  York  on  the  7th  of  September. 
Before  leaving  for  Europe  he  presided  over  the 
Baltimore  and  East  Baltimore,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Oneida  Conferences,  and  after  his  return  over 
the  Holston  and  Illinois  Conferences. 
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In  1868  he  presided  over  the  following  Confer- 
ences :  Central  German,  Erie,  Genesee,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pittsburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
W3'oming. 

The  year  1869  marks  the  memorable  epoch  of 
his  life.  The  General  Conference  of  1868  had 
clothed  the  Mission  Conferences  of  Europe  and 
Asia  with  full  Conference  powers,  and  ordered 
an  episcopal  visitation.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Bishops  to  arrange  for  the  work  for  this  year  the 
question  arose  who  should  make  this  great  jour- 
ney. The  saintly  and  heroic  Thomson,  who  in 
1864  and  1865  had  visited  our  missions  in  Eu- 
rope, and  India,  and  China,  again  promptly  vol- 
unteered for  this  service,  and  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  work  had  actually  been  assigned 
to  him  at  his  own  request,  but  in  a  short  time 
the  question  was  reconsidered  and  Bishop  Kings- 
ley  heartily  volunteered  for  the  work.  The  plan 
embraced  a  voyage  around  the  world  ! — the  first 
of  such  a  character  in  the  world's  whole  history. 

The  only  Eastern  Conference  assigned  to  him 
for  this  year  was  Troy,  which  he  met  in  West 
Troy  on  April  r4th.  He  then  began  his  prepa 
rations  for  his  great  tour.  On  the  lOth  of  May, 
1869,  we  bade  him  farewell  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. He  was  in  vigorous  health,  in  hopeful 
spirits,  full  of  determined  purpose  to  prosecute 
^  3 
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his  great  mission  at  whatever  cost  of  labor 
strength,  or  even  of  life  itself.  He  was  accom- 
panied to  California  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter, 
going  by  the  new  Pacific  Railroad.  He  opened 
the  Colorado  Conference,  held  at  Central  City, 
June  24,  1869.  On  the  5th  of  August  he  met 
the  Oregon  Conference  in  Eugene  City,  and  on 
the  1 8th  the  Nevada  Conference  at  Washoe.  On 
the  26th  of  August  he  opened  the  California 
Conference  at  Napa,  and  at  its  close  finished  the 
American  part  of  his  great  tour. 

On  the  8th  of  September  he  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  China,  visiting  Japan  by  the  way. 
He  reached  China  early  in  October,  and  visited 
Shanghai,  Pekin,  and  other  northern  cities,  mi- 
nute accounts  of  which  shorter  journeys  are 
given  with  graphic  skill  in  his  letters.  In  No- 
vember he  reached  the  city  of  Foo  Chow,  our 
oldest  and  most  flourishing  mission  station  in 
China.  On  Tuesday,  the  i6th,  he  opened  and 
organized  the  China  Conference.  In  addition  to 
what  his  own  letters  say  of  this  event,  we  give 
here  an  interesting  letter  from  Rev.  Justus  Doo- 
littie,  a  veteran  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  of  the  same  city,  and  an  unfaltering  friend 
of  our  China  mission. 

"The  week  ending  with  Monday,  the  22d  of 
November,  was  one  of  great  and  unusual  interest 
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to  the  friends  of  missions  generally,  and  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  mission  particularly.  The 
special  occasion  was  the  General  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  native  helpers  of  that  mission  at  Foo 
Chow,  their  examination,  and  the  ordination  of 
seven  of  their  number  to  the  office  or  order  of 
deacons,  and  of  four  of  the  seven  to  the  office  or 
order  of  elders  in  the  Methodist  Church  by 
Bishop  Kingsley. 

"  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  were  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  the  native  helpers 
on  certain  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
on  the  Discipline  and  regulations  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  on  sermons  prepared  by  some 
of  the  helpers.  The  portions  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  Discipline  on  which  they  were  examined 
had  been  given  out  at  the  General  Meeting  held 
last  year  in  October,  as  subjects  of  special  study 
during  the  present  year.  Four  sessions  were 
held  each  of  these  three  days.  The  helpers 
passed  the  ordeal  very  creditably.  The  mission- 
aries and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  native 
preachers  acted  as  examiners. 

"  Friday  and  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  were  oc- 
cupied in  the  examination  of  the  old  helpers  in 
regard  to  their  personal  character,  and  the  exam- 
ination of  the  new  candidates  for  the  position  of 
student,  or  assistant  helpers,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  such  other  business  as  was  intimate!) 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  past,  or  the  work 
of  the  fohowing  year.  These  sessions  were  pre- 
sided over  by  Bishop  Kingsley,  assisted  by  the 
members  of  the  mission,  who  translated  for  him. 
It  was  concluded  to  retain  all  of  the  old  helpers 
and  student  helpers  except  four  or  five,  some  of 
whom  offered  their  resignation,  and  a  large  class 
of  new  student  helpers  were  received. 

*'  As  has  been  the  practice  for  several  years,  the 
evenings  of  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  from 
7  until  after  9  o'clock,  were  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  subjects.  Spreading 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Bible  Cause,  and  the  Opium 
Question,  respectively.  These  meetings  were 
presided  over  by  native  Christians,  who  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  very  creditable  manner, 
introducing  the  subjects  by  appropriate  remarks, 
after  having  engaged  in  singing,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  prayer.  They  called  upon  the 
speakers  in  the  order  which  had  been  fixed  upon, 
the  programme  having  been  printed,  with  names 
of  speakers  and  subjects  to  be  discussed.  Only 
three  brief  speeches  were  made  by  the  mission- 
aries during  these  three  evenings.  While  all  the 
addresses  made  by  the  Chinese  preachers  were 
good,  most  of  them  were  remarkably  excellent 
and   practical,   and    would    have    done   credit   to 
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young  men  of  American  or  English  birth  and 
education,  as  regards  arrangement,  thought,  and 
manner.  During  the  evening  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  *  Spreading  the  Gospel,'  a  Hst  of  the  con- 
tributions made  for  that  object  by  the  native 
Christians  connected  with  the  IMethodist  missions 
the  past  year  was  read,  whereby  it  appeared 
that  311,742  cash — a  Httle  short  of  ^300 — had 
been  thus  contributed.  This  fact  is  of  a  very 
encouraging  nature.  It  is  beHeved,  however, 
that  during  the  coming  year  the  contributions 
for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  made  by  the 
native  Churches  will  be  very  much  larger. 

"After  much  thought,  consultation,  and  prayer, 
it  was  decided  by  the  Bishop  and  the  mission  to 
ordain  as  deacons  certain  seven  of  the  'licensed' 
native  preachers,  and  as  elders  certain  four  of 
that  number.  These  men  have  been  employed 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  from  four  or  five  years 
to  over  ten  years  each.  In  the  love-feast,  held 
on  Sabbath  morning,  November  21st,  these  breth- 
ren had  an  opportunity  of  briefly  expressing 
their  feelings  in  view  of  their  proposed  ordina- 
tion. They  all  seemed  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance,  solemnity,  and  responsibility  of 
the  position  in  the  Church  they  were  to  hold — 
the  first  ordained  deacons  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church  in  China. 
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"At  the  close  of  an  impressive  sermon  on  the 
character  and  conduct  which  it  was  binding  on 
them  to  sustain  and  exhibit,  delivered  soon  after 
the  termination  of  the  love-feast  by  one  of  the 
missionaries,  Bishop  Kingsley  proceeded  to  or- 
dain the  seven  to  be  *  deacons  in  the  Church  of 
God.'  The  scene  was  solemn  and  impressive. 
It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  crowded 
house  which  witnessed  it. 

"In  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  four  of  the 
seven  deacons  were  solemnly  consecrated  and 
ordained  to  the  eldership  by  the  Bishop — the 
Methodist  missionaries  and  two  American  Pres- 
byterian ministers  who  were  present,  joining  with 
the  Bishop  in  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  were  thus  set  apart  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  holy  ministry.  The  ordain- 
ing prayer  was  translated  in  the  case  of  each 
candidate  by  the  senior  missionary  of  the  Meth- 
odist mission.  The  ordination  was  followed  by 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's-Supper,  at  which 
the  foreign  Christians,  American  and  English, 
partook,  as  did  a  large  number  of  Chinese  Chris- 
tians— estimated  to  amount  to  over  one  hundred. 
The  newly  ordained  deacons  and  elders  assisted 
in  the  administration  of  the  Supper  on  this 
interesting  and  memorable  occasion. 

"The   body  of  native   preachers  and    student 
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helpers   met   on    Monday  morning  and   received 
their  appointments  for  the  coming  year. 

"  The  men  who  were  ordained  deacons  or 
elders  range  from  thirty  to  forty-six  years  of  age. 
Three  of  them  are  brothers — one  of  them  being 
the  person  who  spent  two  or  three  years  in  study 
in  New.  York.  One  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mission 
Boarding-School,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
when  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  now  missionary  to  the 
Chinese  in  California,  had  charge  of  it.  Another 
was  a  hard-working  blacksmith  when  converted. 
He  subsequently  labored  at  the  anvil,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  unwearied  application,  studied 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  placed  near  by, 
talking  incessantly  with  his  customers  about  the 
glorious  Gospel.  He  soon  developed  such  singu- 
lar zeal  and  rare  ability  in  public  speaking  that  he 
was  employed  as  native  helper.  The  remaining 
two,  one  a  literary  man  by  profession,  and  the 
other  formerly  a  merchant  and  opium-seller,  as 
well  as  opium-smoker,  have  already  given  good 
proof  of  their  call  to  the  ministry  by  their  de- 
voted labors  and  their  abundant  success  in  inter- 
esting their  countrymen  in  the  Gospel,  and  in 
leading  them  into  the  Church.  The  latter  one, 
the  oldest  of  the  seven,  is  often  referred  to  among 
foreign  missionaries  as  brother  Binkley's  man, 
from  the  circumstance  that   Rev.    Mr.   Binkley, 
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who  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States 
six  or  seven  years  since,  was  instrumental  in  his 
conversion. 

"These  seven  are  in  charge  of  churches  at  very 
important  centers.  Mr.  Binkley's  man  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  principal  city  in  Hing  Hua  pre- 
fecture— the  literary  man  at  the  principal  city  in 
the  district  of  Foo  'Ching,  forty  and  seventy  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Foo  Chow.  The  youngest 
and  the  second  of  the  three  brothers  in  the  cor- 
responding cities  of  'Ku-'tien  and  Ming-'Ching 
districts,  one  hundred  miles  and  forty  miles  to 
the  north-west  and  west  of  Foo  Chow  respect- 
ively. The  eldest  brother  is  in  charge  of  the 
Church  near  which  the  Methodist  missionaries 
live,  and  in  which  the  annual  meetings  are  held. 
The  graduate  of  the  Mission  Boarding-School 
is  in  charge  of  the  Church  on  East-street  in  the 
city  of  Foo  Chow,  and  the  zealous  and  eloquent 
blacksmith  —  learned  in  the  Scriptures  —  is  in 
charge  of  the  Church  located  a.  mile  from  the 
south  gate  of  the  city  in  the  great  southern 
suburb. 

"This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  if  a  refer- 
ence should  not  be  made  to  the  presents  given 
Bishop  Kingsley,  on  the  Wednesday  evening 
after  the  ordination  services,  at  the  usual  time  of 
holding   the   missionary  weekly   prayer-meeting. 
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Five  of  the  ordained  men,  the  other  two  being 
away,  without  notice  or  warning  walked  into  the 
room  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  each 
conveying  a  valuable  present,  consisting  of  Japan 
or  Foo  Chow  made  lacquered  boxes,  of  superior 
workmanship,  and  a  beautiful  fan,  which  some 
one  subsequently  suggested  was  intended  for 
Mrs.  Kingsley.  On  this  their  names  had  been 
neatly  inscribed.  Without  a  word  they  placed 
these  things  on  the  center-table,  while  they  re- 
mained standing  near  it.  The  senior  missionary 
addressed  the  Bishop,  who  arose,  while  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  them  and  the  fraternal 
salutations  and  farewells  of  the  ordained  were 
presented  to  him.  He  replied  in  a  brief  speech, 
which  was  duly  translated  to  them,  in  which  he 
thanked  them  for  the  beautiful  tokens  given  him, 
which  he  said  he  should  value  highly,  and  show 
his  friends  in  America.  He  expressed  his  great 
pleasure  in  having  met  them,  and  his  satisfaction 
in  their  character  as  Christian  ministers. 

"  Soon  after  this  a  member  of  the  mission  ap- 
proached him  with  a  heavy  volume  containing 
fifty  or  sixty  large  and  superior  photographic 
views  of  Foo  Chow  and  the  adjacent  scenery, 
which  he  presented  the  Bishop  in  the  name  of 
the  Methodist  missionaries.  He  read  a  short 
and  well-worded  address    to   the   Bishop,  which 
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expressed  their  gratitude  for  his  services  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity,  and  their  sense  of  the  profit  they 
and  their  famiUes  had  derived  from  his  counsel 
and  example  during  his  brief  sojourn  with  them, 
and  their  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  and  use- 
fulness during  the  remaining  portion  of  his  trip 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  during  his  life,  as- 
suring him  they  would  be  glad  to  welcome  him 
again  at  Foo  Chow.  The  Bishop,  who  evidently 
was  taken  by  surprise,  remarked  that  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  make  a  lengthy  and  appro- 
priate reply  to  this  address,  and  that  he  must 
be  allowed  to  imitate  the  example  of  President 
Grant  on  similar  occasions,  and  say  simply  with 
all  his  heart,  *I  thank  you.'  He  subsequently 
examined  with  pleasure  the  valuable  present  of 
photographic  scenes,  as  will  his  many  friends  in 
the  United  States,  who  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  looking  it  over." 

At  the  close  of  these  services   the  following 
letter  was  presented  to  the  Bishop: 

"Foo  Chow,  China,  Tungchi,      ) 

"Zth  year,  loth  moon,  \<^th  day,  November  22,  1869.  ) 

"The  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Foo  Chow 
Hii  P6  Mi  and  others,  beg  respectfully  to  pre- 
sent this  letter  to  their  beloved  Bishop  Kings- 
ley.  Formerly  we  were  without  Christ,  being 
aliens   from    the    commonwealth    of    Israel,   and 
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Strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  'hav- 
ing no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.* 
But  during  the  past  few  years  we  have  received 
the  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  and  thus, 
tnrough  God's  mercy,  have  been  brought  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  translated  into  the  king- 
dom of  his  dear  Son.  For  such  wondrous  grace 
we  would  render  ceaseless  thanks  to  Almighty 
God. 

"Since  hearing  of  your  purpose  to  visit  China 
we  have  thought  much  of  your  fragrant  name, 
and  now  that  we  are  permitted  to  see  your  face 
our  hearts  are  filled  with  unspeakable  joy.  Your 
godly  admonitions  and  affectionate  counsels  while 
with  us  have  been  graven  on  our  hearts,  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

"Our  prayers  shall  constantly  ascend  to  God 
that  in  his  great  mercy  he  will  preserve  you  day 
and  night  in  all  your  journeyings  in  the  lands 
whither  you  may  go,  and  in  due  time  may  bring 
you  in  peace  to  your  native  land,  and  into  the 
presence  of  your  aged  parents. 

"On  behalf  of  ourselves  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Foo  Chow 
we  beg  you  to  present  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Missionary  Society  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
for  all  their  great  and  long-continued  kindness  to 
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US ;  and  we  further  beg  that  you  will  kindly  ask 
them  all  to  pray  for  us,  especially  for  us  who 
have  been  ordained  deacons  and  elders  in  the 
Church  of  God,  that  we  all  may  'witness  a  good 
profession  before  many  witnesses,'  may  'make 
full  proof  of  our  ministry,'  and  may  'keep  this 
commandment  without  spot,  unrebukable,  until 
the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  so  that 
when  we  have  finished  our  course  on  earth  it 
may  be  our  blessed  privilege  to  meet  you  all — 
bishops,  pastors,  brethren,  and  sisters — in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

"Unable  to  write  all  we  wish  to  say,  we  beg 
you  to  accept  these  few  sentences  as  an  imper- 
fect indication  of  our  feelings,  and  kindly  accept 
for  yourself,  your  parents,  and  Mrs.  Kingsley  our 
cordial  Christian  salutations  and  best  wishes. 

Deacons.  Elders. 

Yek  Ing  Kwang,     Hu  Po  Mi, 
Li  Yu  Mi,  Hu  Yong  Mi, 

Hu  Sing  Mi.  Ling  Ching  Ting, 

SiA  Sek  Oug." 
On  Friday,  November  26th,  having  completed 
the  second  stage  of  his  great  journey,  he  left 
Foo  Chow  for  Hong  Kong,  reaching  that  city 
on  the  29th.  The  next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock, 
he  sailed  for  Calcutta  on  the  English  steamer 
Orissa.     On   the  6th   of  December  he  reached 
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Singapore,  and  on  the  14th  touched  and  went 
ashore  for  a  few  hours  at  Point  de  Galle,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Ceylon.  On  the  i8th  he 
reached  Madras  and  stopped  a  short  time.  The 
vessel  entered  the  river  Hoogley,  one  of  the 
mouths,  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  21st,  and  on  the 
22d  he  reached  Calcutta,  where  he  remained  only 
two  days.  A  journey  of  eight  hundred  miles 
through  the  interior  provinces,  including  a  visit 
to  Benares,  the  "sacred  city  of  the  Hindoos," 
brought  him  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Oude.  Here  he  arrived  on  the 
29th  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  anxious 
at  once  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  working  of 
our  missions  in  India. 

On  January  20th  he  opened  the  Sixth  Annual 
Session  of  the  India  Mission  Conference  at 
Bareilly.  Fifteen  Americans  and  four  natives 
answered  to  their  names.  All  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  missionaries  were  also  present. 
On  the  Sabbath  the  Bishop  ordained  five  dea- 
cons, three  of  them  as  local  ministers,  and  tvv^o 
natives  as  elders.  The  Conference  closed  on  the 
27th,  and  the  Bishop  hastened  on  his  journey. 

His  face  was  now  turned  homeward,  and  we 
trace  him  by  his  letters  in  the  Arabian  Sea  on 
February  loth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  February 
20th,  in  the  Red  Sea  February  23d,  arriving  at 
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Cairo  on  the  ist  of  March.  He  turned  aside  to 
visit  the  pyramids,  and  on  the  4th  was  in  Alex- 
andria. His  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  was  a  detour 
for  his  own  gratification.  His  great  episcopal 
tour  still  embraced  a  visit  to  the  missions  in 
Bulgaria,  the  Presidency  of  the  German  and 
Switzerland  Conference  at  Carlsruhe,  May  26th, 
a  visit  to  Switzerland,  a  visit  to  the  Irish  Con- 
ference, and  as  delegate  to  the  British  Confer- 
ence at  London.  After  this  he  was  to  visit  the 
missions  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
Then  this  great  work  done,  he  was  expected  to 
reach  home  early  in  September. 

Determining  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  he  sailed 
from  Alexandria  for  Joppa  on  the  6th  of  March. 
Private  letters  to  his  family  briefly  trace  his 
course  through  Palestine.  On  the  15th  of  March 
he  writes : 

"  This  trip  to  Jerusalem  is  vastly  more  fatigu- 
ing than  I  had  any  idea  of  If  I  had  known 
beforehand  how  hard  it  would  be  I  should  not 
have  engaged  in  it.  The  day  I  got  here  I  was 
more  nearly  tired  to  death  than  ever  before  in 
my  life.  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  come  on 
horseback,  and  being  unaccustomed  to  ride  in 
this  way,  and  having  a  miserable  horse  and  a 
worse  saddle  and  bridle,  it  altogether  nearly 
killed  me. 
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"I  landed  at  Joppa,  went  and  saw  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Tanner  by  the  sea-side,  and  on  my 
way  there  saw  where  David  killed  Goliath.  Af- 
ter about  ten  miles  from  Joppa  we  climb  mount- 
ains all  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  itself  on 
the  mountains. 

"Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  visited  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  or  what  was  once  the  Tem- 
ple, the  Tower  and  the  Tomb  of  David,  the 
tombs  of  Absalom,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Hezekiah  ; 
have  been  at  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  at 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  at  Bethany,  where 
Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha  lived,  through  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat,  Kedron,  and  Gehenna, 
into  the  Upper  Room  where  the  Sacrament 
was  instituted,  into  the  place  where  Christ  was 
scourged,  into  the  place  where  judgment  was 
pronounced  against  him  by  Pilate,  at  the  place 
where  he  was  crucified,  and  into  the  sepulcher 
where  he  was  buried  ;  have  seen  where  he  wept 
over  Jerusalem  and  ascended  to  heaven.  Day 
before  yesterday  I  went  to  Bethlehem,  where 
Christ  was  born  ;  saw  the  manger  where  he  was 
laid;  saw  the  Tomb  of  Rachel,  and  the  place 
where  Elijah  hid  himself  from  Jezebel." 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  date  he  writes: 

"  To-day  is  Tuesday,  and  I  have  been  in  Jeru- 
salem since  last  Thursday,  and  expect  to  start  on 
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Friday  for  a  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jor- 
dan, and  from  there  to  Jericho,  and  thence  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  Nazareth,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  so 
on  to  Beyroot  and  to  Constantinople.  Dr.  Ban- 
nister is  here,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  brother  to  Judge 
Wilson,  of  Minnesota,  and  several  other  Amer- 
icans, who  will  make  the  journey  with  me. 
There  will  be  thirteen  of  us  altogether.  We 
have  to  go  with  tents,  and  take  a  dragoman  with 
us  as  guide." 

Again  he  wrote  on  the  i6th: 

*'I  have  been  into  the  Temple  of  Solomon  as 
it  now  is  ;  that  is,  into  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Temple. 
Every  thing  in  Jerusalem  has  been  destroyed 
about  twenty  times  in  the  wars  that  have  swept 
over  the  place.  It  is  dry  and  hot  here  now,  and 
the  country  all  around  Jerusalem  for  many  miles 
is  very  barren,  being  covered  all  over  with  rocks. 
Jerusalem  is  all  stone.  The  walls,  floors,  stairs, 
roofs  of  houses,  every  thing  is  made  of  stone.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  burn  the  city  with  fire." 

Another  letter  from  his  pen,  dated  Jerusalem, 
March  14th,  and  containing  a  postscript  dated 
Beyroot,  April  4th,  we  introduce  here,  as  a 
touching  illustration  of  the  Bishop's  genuine  and 
hearty  sympathy  with  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  as  containing  some  of  his 
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last  precious  words  and  thoughts,  appearing  to  be 
almost  prophetic  of  his  approaching  end.  To 
Rev.  C.  E.  Felton,  of  Cleveland,  of  whose  sore 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife  the  Bishop 
had  recently  heard,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  have  thought  of  you  very  often  in  my  jour- 
neyings,  and  watched  with  deep  interest  the 
tidings  from  ycur  family  as  they  came  to  me 
through  letters  from  home.  I  know  that  any 
consolation  I  can  offer  you  at  a  time  like  this  is 
very  inadequate  to  heal  a  heart  so  stricken  as 
yours  must  be.  Time  and  the  grace  of  God  are 
both  needed  to  soothe  such  anguish.  I  have 
thought  of  you  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
where  Jesus  carried  our  sorrows,  and  where  he 
said,  'not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.'  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  better  acquainted  with  my  Sav- 
ior since  I  have  traveled  over  the  places  conse- 
crated by  his  footsteps.  I  have  looked  with 
moistened  eyes  into  the  sacred  manger  at  Beth- 
lehem where  he  was  born,  and  into  the  hall  where 
he  was  condemned,  and  into  the  place  of  his 
cruel  scourging.  I  have  been  into  the  tomb 
where  his  body  was  laid,  and  followed  his  foot- 
steps to  Bethany,  where,  after  the  toils  and  rebuffs 
©f  sinners,  he  sought  congenial  society  in  the 
company  of  Lazarus,  and  Mary,  and  Martha,  and 

stood  upon  the  mount  from  which  he  ascended  to 
A  4 
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heaven.  Every  thing  here  brings  him  fresh  to 
mind,  and  teaches  me  more  and  more  what  a 
sympathizing  friend  he  is. 

"  This  precious  sympathy  is  the  special  thing  I 
would  offer  you  at  a  time  like  this.  But  you  need 
not  that  I  should  thus  write,  for  you  have  learned 
long  ere  this  to  cast  all  your  burden  upon  him. 

"This  afternoon  I  have  been  at  the  Pool  of  Si- 
loam,  where  he  was  wont  to  resort  and  dispense 
his  blessings.  I  have  seen  where  he  stood  and 
wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  I  say  again  all  fills  me 
more  and  more  with  the  conviction  that  his  sym- 
pathy is  the  most  precious  of  all  consolations  in 
the  hour  of  deepest  affliction. 

"There  are  no  two  countenances  more  fresh  in 
my  mind  than  those  of  your  dear  departed  wife 
and  your  own.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind- 
ness to  myself  and  family  when  homeless  you 
took  us  to  your  house  and  hearts. 

"  How  precious  is  the  Gospel  that  brings  life 
and  immortality  to  light !  The  separation  from 
loved  ones  who  die  in  the  Lord  will  be  but  tem- 
porary.    We  shall  meet  them  where 

'Sickness  and  sorrow,  pain  and  death, 
Are  felt  and  feared  no  more.' 

I  send  you  inclosed  a  leaf  plucked  from  one  of 
the  olive  trees  growing  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane.     'The  time  is  short;  it  remaineth  that 
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both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had 
none,  and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept 
not,  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced 
not,  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they  possessed 
not.'  With  sister  Felton  this  is  now  history ; 
with  all  of  us  who  yet  h\e  it  is  prophecy,  soon  to 
be  fumiled." 

Alas !  in  the  person  of  the  writer  of  these 
words  in  less  than  four  weeks  from  the  time  of 
their  writing  they  ha-d  become  history  also. 

The  last  letter  from  his  pen  bears  the  date, 
"Beyroot,  Monday,  April  4,  1870,"  just  two  da)s 
before  his  death.  It  was  addressed  to  his  wife. 
He  says : 

"I  found  the  mails  so  irregular  from  Jerusa- 
lem that  I  concluded  to  bring  my  letter  along 
with  me  to  Beyroot,  and  mail  it  here.  Since  the 
other  letter  was  written  I  have  traveled  on  horse- 
back through  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  I 
have  visited  .the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  We 
rode  on  horseback  days  and  slept  in  tents  at 
'night.  There  are  no  roads  in  this  country,  and 
no  carriages  of  any  kind  ;  I  have  not  seen  so 
much  as  a  buggy,  or  cart,  or  wagon,  or  any  such 
thing.  Our  paths  lie  over  steep  mountains, 
where  the  going  is  fully  as  bad  as  it  would  be  to 
ride  up  and  down  stone  stairs.  The  journey  has 
been  exceedingly  fatiguing,  but  now  that  it  is  fin- 
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ished,  I  do  not  regret  it.  But  no  money  would 
tempt  me  to  go  over  the  country  again.  I  have 
traveled  for  days  in  the  rain,  with  no  place  to 
dry  myself  when  night  came.  I  have  seen  Jer- 
icho, and  Bethel,  and  Shunem,  and  Nazareth,  and 
Jezreel,  and  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  I  ate  fish  cooked 
at  Tiberias  and  caught  in  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
have  gathered  some  small  shells  on  the  shore." 

Long  before  these  letters  reached  the  dear 
ones  for  whom  they  were  written,  the  telegraphic 
wires  had  sent  through  all  Christendom  the  mel- 
ancholy tidings  of  his  sudden  death,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  6th  of  April,  and  the  letters  came 
several  days  afterward  to  move  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  like  words  breaking  from  the  very  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  grave  itself. 

In  a  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Bannister,  bearing 
date,  Beyroot,  April  7,  1870,  we  have  the  details 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  sudden  death.  Dr. 
Bannister  writes  : 

"He  had  come  to  Jerusalem  from  Suez  and 
Alexandria  about  the  time  that  I  had  arrived 
there  from  my  tour  through  the  desert  of  Sinai. 
Desirous  to  make  the  tour  of  Palestine,  I  found 
a  place  in  our  party  for  him.  We  arrived  in  Bey- 
root on  the  3d  instant,  and  took  lodgings  to- 
gether at  the  Hotel  d'Orient.  On  Tuesday,  the 
5th,  we  visited  the  excellent  missionary  establish- 
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ment  of  the  American  Board  in  the  city,  and 
later,  procured  our  tickets  for  passage  in  the 
Russian  steamer,  to  sail  to  Constantinople  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th.  Wednesday  morning  he 
arose  in  good  health,  and  ascended  the  house-top 
with  me  to  view  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Leb- 
anon. Taking  breakfast  at  the  usual  time,  we 
repaired  to  our  room  to  arrange  for  our  voyage 
in  the  evening.  At  about  nine  he  began  to  com- 
plain of  acute  neuralgic  pains  in  the  left  breast 
and  side,  extending  through  his  arms  to  the  fin- 
gers' ends.  After  lying  down  awhile  he  arose 
and  took  from  his  satchel  a  vial  labeled  *  Pain 
Reliever,'  and  applied  the  medicine  to  the  parts 
affected,  and  drank  some  of  it.  He  seemed 
cheerful  and  unconcerned,  and  spoke  of  hfs  pains 
in  gentle  and  patient  utterances.  Finding  his 
feet  cold,  and  much  perspiration  in  his  face,  a 
hot  foot-bath  was  at  once  ordered  by  me.  In 
this  he  kept  his  feet  some  ten  minutes  with  ap- 
parent relief  He  rose  when  this  was  over,  during 
which  time  he  had  groaned  a  little,  and  spoken 
in  a  lower  voice  than  usual.  He  said,  *I  shall 
soon  get  over  this,  and  we  shall  go  on  board  this 
afternoon.'  Adjusting  himself  to  lie  down  again, 
he  spoke  lowly  of  some  bad  feelings  still,  and  at 
that  instant  staggered,  and  before  I  could  reach 
him,  fell   gradually  to  the  floor.     Attempting  in 
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vain  to  raise  him,  I  called  for  help,  and  while  it 
was  coming"  his  eyes  opened,  but  they  were 
glassy,  yet  expressed,  as  I  fancied,  surprise.  He 
was  immediately  lifted  to  his  bed,  but  heart  and 
pulse  were  still.  At  considerable  intervals  he 
made  two  heavy  gasps,  between  which  the  phy- 
sician, who  had  been  called,  arrived.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  from  his  fall  upon  the  floor  it 
was  all  over  with  him.  He  died  at  about  lo,  A. 
M.,  on  the  6th  of  April.  The  whole  scene  was 
so  astoundingly  sudden  and  stunning  that  per- 
haps my  measure  of  time  may  not  be  precisely 
accurate,  but  I  have  given  the  facts  as  accurately 
as  they  now  occur  to  me.  Till  he  was  raised 
upon  the  bed  I  supposed  the  case  only  a  faint- 
ing fit. 

"The  Consul,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Drs.  Van  Dyke 
and  Bliss,  of  the  American  Mission,  were  present 
at  the  mournful  scene,  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
to  render  assistance.  The  Consul  took  charge 
of  all.  The  remains  were  removed  to  the  Amer- 
ican College  and  laid  out  for  burial.  The  mys- 
tery of  the  disease  suggested  the  propriety  of  a 
post-niovtein  inquest.  Never  were  more  delicate 
attentions  rendered  than  those  of  Messrs.  Bliss 
an,d  Van  Dyke.  Their  courtesies  deserve  recog- 
nition by  our  Mission  Board.  Funeral  services 
were  held  to-day  in  the  church,  the  corpse  being 
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followed  thither  by  many  friends,  among  them 
the  President,  Dr.  Bliss,  and  the  students  of  the 
college.  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  Pastor,  conducted 
the  services ;  the  part  taken  by  myself  was  to 
state  the  character,  position,  standing,  duties,  etc., 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  read  the   burial  service. 

"The  American  Mission  Cemetery  has  become 
so  full  that  an  ordinance  now  forbids  the  burial 
within  it  of  deceased  travelers.  The  Bishop's 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Prussian  Protest- 
ant Cemetery  —  a  beautiful  and  firmly  secured 
inclosure.  I  suggested  embalmment,  and  the 
sending  of  the  remains  home ;  but  this  was 
discouraged  on  account  of  the  great  expense, 
and  the  excellent  security  they  would  have 
here. 

"In  our  association  together  for  the  last  month 
frequent  was  our  converse  on  religious  experi- 
ence, and  he  exhibited  always  a  joyous  trust  in 
the  Savior,  and  his  private  devotions  evinced 
this  trust  in  a  high  degree.  The  theme  of  his 
heart  was  the  great  Church  interests,  especially 
our  missions.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that 
they  can  not  now  be  represented  by  his  own 
living  tongue. 

''Tho,  post-mortem  examination,  which  I  acqui- 
esced in  to  make  certain  the  cause  of  his  death, 
revealed  the  case  as  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
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that  no  help  whatever  could  have  been  given,  as 
Drs,  Van  Dyke  and  Brigstocke  assured  me. 

"I  have  thus  given  the  facts  as  well  as  I  have 
been  able.  Though  he  was  little  apprehensive 
of  the  coming  on  of  such  a  result  in  the  course 
of  his  pains,  he  was  no  doubt  entirely  ready  for 
it,  and  his  passing  away  was  without  struggle  or 
groan,  almost  in  an  instant." 

Beyroot,  where  the  Bishop  died,  is  a  city  of 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  seventy 
miles  north-west  of  Damascus.  It  is  the  first 
commercial-  port  of  Syria,  and  is  visited  by 
the  Turkish  and  European  steamers,  and  ves- 
sels from  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  Unlike 
Joppa,  it  has  a  commodious  harbor.  The  inhab- 
itants are  principally  of  the  Arab  race.  A  mis- 
sion under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board 
was  established  here  in  November,  1823,  Rev. 
William  Goodell  and  Re\^  Isaac  Bird  and  their 
wives  being  the  first  missionaries. 

A  large,  substantial  church  edifice,  and  a  fine 
theological  school  or  seminary,  for  the  training 
of  native  teachers,  have  recently  been  completed. 
The  former  was  dedicated  in  March,  1869,  and 
the  services  have  been  attended  by  crowds  ever 
since.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  discussed 
whether   another    Church    of    larger   dimensions 
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shall  not  be  erected.  In  attendance  on  the 
seminary  are  about  seventy  students,  of  whom 
fifty  are  in  the  literary  and  twenty  in  the  med- 
ical deDartment.  All  the  students  attend  the 
Sabbath  services  of  the  Protestant  chapel  twice 
a  day,  and  a  Bible-class  at  the  seminar}^  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  suburban  part  of  Beyroot  is  very  beauti- 
ful. To  the  north  and  north-west  stretches  the 
open  sea;  to  the  east  is  the  range  of  the  Leb- 
anon Mountains,  winding  far  to  the  north  and 
south.  Nearer  to  the  city,  on  the  south,  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  varied  by  small  hills, 
covered  with  olive,  palm,  orange,  lemon,  pine, 
and  mulberry  trees,  and  enlivened  by  numerous 
villas  and  cottages.  These  last  are  usually  of 
stone,  one  story  high,  with  earthen  roc>fs. 

Many  of  the  yards  attached  to  the  dwellings 
have  a  fourth  to  half  an  acre  each,  and  in  these 
bloom  the  red  poppy,  the  asphodel,  pink  crane- 
bill,  mignonnette,  tulip,  thyme,  marsh  marigold, 
camomile,  cowslip,  etc.,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
of  the  plants  and  flowers  that  are  common  to 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  Several  streams  of  water, 
clear  and  cold,  fed  from  Lebanon,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  suburbs.  The  cemetery,  under 
the  charge  of  the  mission  authorities,  though 
not   of   large   extent,   is   beautifully   ornamented 
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and  tastefully  kept.  The  one  in  which  his  re- 
mains rest  is  almost  equally  beautiful,  and  care- 
fully guarded  from  desecration. 

The  reader,  we  know,  will  be  pleased  with  the 
more  full  account  of  the  Bishop's  tour  through 
the  Holy  Land  contained  in  the  following  letter 
from  Miss  Frances  E.  VVillard,  who  traveled  with 
the  Bishop  during  his  journey  through  Palestine. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Kingsley: 

"During  the  last  three  weeks  of  Bishop  Kings- 
ley's  life,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  very  much 
in  his  society,  having  journeyed  with  him  from 
Jerusalem,  over  the  hills  of  Judea,  the  mount- 
ains of  Samaria,  and  the  valleys  of  Galilee,  even 
to  the  end  of  his  sacred  pilgrimage,  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  beginning  of  his  exaltation  to  the 
presence  of  that  Savior  whose  earthly  footsteps 
he  had  followed  with  so  much  delight. 

"I  know  how  he  passed  those  last  days,  on 
which  memory  so  fondly  lingers,  and  though  Dr. 
Bannister,  who  was  constantly  with  him,  can  tell 
you  more  than  I,  there  are  incidents  which  may 
escape  his  recollection,  or  may  particularly  im- 
press my  own,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  of  rep- 
etition, even  this  will  be  to  you  a  source  of 
pleasure. 

"On  the  evening  of  February  28th,  arriving  at 
Suez  from  Cairo,  I  met  the  Bishop,  who  had  just 
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come  from  India,  and  who  told  me,  in  his  kind 
and  cordial  manner,  upon  being  introduced,  that 
he  had  heard  Mrs.  Kingsley  speak  of  me.  How 
well  he  looked — the  picture  of  health — and  with 
that  known  characteristic  twinkle  in  his  eye  that 
no  one  who  ever  saw  him  could  fail  to  recall ! 
He  inquired  anxiously  for  Dr.  Bannister,  and 
seemed  much  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  meeting 
him  at  Jerusalem.  And  there  we  all  met  a  few 
days  later,  the  Bishop  coming  from  Alexandria, 
the  Doctor  from  Mt.  Sinai  and  the  desert,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  Doctor's  party  of  eight 
gentlemen,  and  ours  of  one  gentleman  and  three 
ladies,  should  unite  for  the  trip  through  Pales- 
tine to  Beyroot.  Subsequently  Bishop  Kingsley 
joined  us,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany throughout  the  entire  journey. 

"On  the  1 8th  of  March  we  left  Jerusalem  for 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  Jericho,  and  as 
our  long  line  wound  along  the  Valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  the  path  on  the  brow  of  Mount  Olivet,  by 
which  Jesus  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem— to  Bethany,  and  over  the  stony  hill-sides 
to  the  solemn  sea — none  was  more  cheerful,  in 
better  health  and  spirits,  and  certainly  none  was 
a  more  delightful  companion  than  the  Bishop, 
whose  face  and  form  stand  out  before  me  with 
startling  clearness  as  I  recall  that  day.     Mounted 
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on  a  mettlesome  gray  horse,  and  wearing  the 
'kepiah,'  a  large  white  cloth  used  by  all  Eastern 
travelers,  wrapped  around  his  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat,  with  carefully  drawn  bridle-rein,  and  a  bright 
Mook-out'  for  every  object  of  interest,  he  usually 
rode  among  the  last  to  prevent  any  unpleasant 
encounter  between  his  horse  and  the  rest.  And 
near  him  on  this  day,  and  on  how  many  others, 
I  have  ridden,  listening  to  his  stories  of  travel, 
his  vivid  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms in  the  strange  lands  he  had  traversed,  with 
an  eye  so  observant  of  all  their  peculiarities. 
China,  and  India,  and  California  were  the  coun- 
tries of  which  he  spoke  with  most  interest,  and 
his  fund  of  anecdote  was  so  exhaustless,  his  mem- 
ory so  clear,  and  his  judgment  so  correct,  that  it 
was  a  source  of  keen  enjoyment  to  listen  while 
he  talked. 

"Often  some  feature  of  the  landscape,  some 
bird,  or  tree,  or  flower,  would  suggest  compari- 
son with  what  he  had  seen  elsewhere,  and  I  owe 
to  his  appreciative  observations  many  a  hint  and 
many  a  lesson  drawn  from  the  changing  pano- 
lama  of  the  Holy  Land.  Of  the  missions  and 
the  missionaries  he  spoke  quite  frequently,  and 
with  the  deepest  interest.  His  opinions  as  to 
the  conduct  of  our  vast  enterprises  in  this  region, 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  Church,  and  the  prcroga- 
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tives  of  our  faithful  missionary  bands  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  were  fully  matured,  and  the  most 
liberal  and  enlightened  I  have  ever  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  expressed  by  one  in  authority, 
as  they  were  assuredly  based  upon  knowledge 
the  most  extended  that  a  Christian  heart  has  ever 
brought  to  this  most  important  subject.  Bishop 
Kingsley  was  a  brother  to  every  toiling  mission- 
ary whom  he  had  encountered  in  his  wide  jour- 
neying. His  sympathies  were  thoroughly  aroused 
for  them,  and  he  had  plans  concerning  them,  and 
their  nobler  tasks  which  makes  his  loss  irrepar- 
able to  them. 

"  I  remember  telling  him  one  day  how  impress- 
ive was  the  thought  to  me  that  he  was  the  first 
man  who  ever  sailed  around  the  world  on  an  er- 
rand worthy  of  Christ's  Gospel,  that  it  seemed  a 
record  so  bright,  so  hopeful  for  our  race,  that  the 
age  had  dawned  in  which  a  Christian  heart  had 
proved  itself  capable  of  so  grand  a  work  as  this, 
and  I  asked  him  if  the  time  did  not  seem  long 
since  he  saw  you  and  all  those  dearest  to  him. 
He  answered  me  with  that  pleasant,  patient  smile 
so  vivid  to  my  memory  at  this  moment,  saying, 
*0,  yes,  I  should  like  greatly  to  be  with  them, 
and  sometimes  I  get  tired  ;  but  this  is  my  dutyy 
you  know,  and  that  is  enough.' 

"Our  first  Sabbath  was  spent  at  Bethel,  and 
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at  our  unanimous  request  the  Bishop  preached 
to  us  from  these  words :  *  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  His  sermon  was  about  heaven  for  the 
most  part,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  more  inter- 
esting presentation  of  a  subject  that  so  much 
occupies  all  thoughtful  minds.  *  To  my  mind,' 
said  he,  'a  good  man's  life  is  a  unit,  flowing  on 
here  as  there  in  the  sunshine  of  his  Father's 
smile.  The  kingdom  of  God  begun  here  in  the 
heart  is  different  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind 
when  he  passes  the  limit  of  earthly  life  and  en- 
ters on  that  freer,  nobler  state  that  lies  beyond.' 
He  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  three  characteris- 
tics of  the  kingdom  of  God  enumerated  in  the 
text,  and  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  touched  us 
all  to  tears  by  picturing  the  delight  with  which 
a  wanderer  returns  to  the  home  of  his  youth, 
thus  illustrating  that  sweeter  home — going  to  our 
Father's  house  in  the  skies. 

''  On  the  Sabbath  following  we  were  at  Naza- 
reth, and  Rev.  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  thirty  years  a 
missionary  in  Syria,  conducted  services,  which 
were  participated  in  by  about  thirty  Americans, 
who  chanced  to  be  encamped  there  for  the  Sab- 
bath. The  subject  was  naturally  the  youth  of 
our  Savior,  and  the  Bishop's  remarks  thereon,  his 
simple,  clear  expositions'  of   Scripture  passages, 
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and  his  fervent  prayer,  were  to  all  present  a 
memorable  means  of  grace.  Many  denomina- 
tions were  there  represented,  but  I  have  repeat- 
edly heard  the  remark  from  those  present,  that 
the  place,  the  theme,  and  spirit  of  kindliest  fel- 
lowship there  manifested,  made  it  the  most 
delightfid  service  of  their  whole  lives. 

"The  day  following  we  reached  Tiberias,  and 
at  twilight  sat  upon  the  musical  shore  of  Lake 
Genesareth.  I  remember  that  the  Bishop  said, 
as  he  looked  out  over  the  placid  waters  :  '  Ever 
since  I  wished  for  any  thing  I  have  desired  to 
see  this  sacred  shore,  these  hills,  this  quiet  Lake 
of  Galilee.'  But  these  memories,  so  touching  as 
I  look  back  upon  them  now,  must  not  too  long 
beguile  me.  I,  with  others,  went  to  bid  him  good- 
by  the  night  before  he  was  to  sail  for  Constanti- 
nople. He  seemed  in  perfect  health,  and  said 
cheerfully,  '  Good-by,  until  we  meet  in  America,' 
his  last  words  to  us.  \\\  the  night  we  set  out  for 
Damascus,  at  ten  in  the  morning  the  Bishop  died. 

"One  week  later,  just  before  sailing  for  Eu- 
rope, we  rode  out  to  the  quiet,  almost  beautiful, 
German  '  God's  Acre,'  near  Beyroot,  to  visit  your 
dear  husband's  grave,  with  our  thoughts  full  of 
sadness  for  you  and  for  ourselves.  The  afternoon 
sun  shed  long  golden  beams  upon  the  grave, 
mingled  with  shadows  from  a  large  fig-tree  near 
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its  head,  from  which  I  gathered  you  these  leaves. 
That  night,  as  we  sailed  out  into  the  wide  blue 
sea,  I  stood  at  the  ship's  stern  and  looked  long 
and  sadly  back  upon  the  lovely  landscape,  hal- 
lowed for  me,  not  alone  because  of  its  name  and 
history,  but  more  nearly  and  dearly  by  your  hus- 
band's new-made  grave." 

Thus  ended  the  great  journey  and  the  glorious 
mission  of  Bishop  Kingsley.  He  was  the  first 
of  our  General  Superintendents  who  have  died 
abroad,  if  we  except  the  death  of  Bishop  Coke, 
of  apoplexy,  at  sea,  on  his  way  to  establish'  a 
mission  in  India,  in  1814.  But  Bishop  Simpson 
was  dangerously  ill  while  traveling  in  the  East, 
his  life  for  some  time  being  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Bishop  Thomson  never  recovered 
his  full  health  after  his  travels  in  Asia,  and 
Bishop  Scott  was  greatly  enfeebled  and  came 
near  losing  his  life  by  his  African  tour.  Let  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  our  superin- 
tendents be  continual !  They  are  full  of  labors 
and  responsibilities.  The  Church  has  become 
almost  world-wide  in  extent,  and  however  costly, 
even  in  human  life  and  strength,  these  journeys 
are  necessary  and  greatly  profitable  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  During  this  great  tour  of  Bishop 
Kingsley  the  papers  of  the  Church  have  teemed 
with  letters  from  him,  descriptive,  philosophical, 
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humorous,  at  least  vivacious,  suggestive,  and 
highly  profitable  to  the  Church.  They  have 
done  much  to  increase  its  missionary  zeal.  No 
better  descriptions  of  life  in  Northern  and  Central 
Europe  were  evet  given  by  the  American  press 
than  those  by  Bishop  Kingsley  in  his  former 
episcopal  tour  through  those  countries.  These 
observations  are  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
Church,  and  bad  our  brother  been  permitted  to 
reach  home  his  experience,  gathered  in  this  great 
journey  of  visitation,  would  have  been  of  priceless 
value  to  our  missionary  operations.  When  we 
realize  this  we  can  scarcely  feel  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  the  Church  has  so  suddenly  lost  the 
force  of  his  able  pen  and  the  guidance  of  his 
sound  judgment  and  strong  will.  Truly  may  we 
say  of  the  Master,  ''His  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts."  But 
what  is  now  hidden  from  our  knowledge  will  after 
a  little  time  shed  new  luster  on  the  wisdom  of 
God  our  Savior. 

"He  died,"  says  the  editor  of  Zion's  Herald, 
"  in  the  most  chosen  of  all  spots,  save  that  of  his 
home.  He  had  accomplished  his  work  in  Asia, 
had  traversed  the  mighty  realms  of  China  and 
India,  had  planted  new  missions  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  ancient  of  empires,  had  visited  the 
birthplace  of  Moses  and  the  home  of  enslaved 
A  5 
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Israel,  had  trodden  the  sacred  hills  of  Palestine 
and  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City;  he  had  looked 
into  the  manger  and  the  grave  of  Christ ;  had 
gone  to  his  hill  of  death  and  of  ascension  ;  had 
wandered  around  the  shores  of  Gennesaret,  and 
sat  before  the  tomb  of  Abraham  ;  he  had  trodden 
the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  climbed  the 
hill  of  Nazareth  ;  what  remained  for  him  below  ? 
Palestine  is  the  nearest  heaven  of  any  spot  on 
earth.  Why  not  step  heavenward  from  its  sacred 
soil  ?  He  did.  Close  to  its  borders,  under  the 
shadows  of  Lebanon,  with  the  grand  mountains 
and  sea  about  him,  he  lies  down  to  die. 

"As  a  crusader,  he  had  seen  and  won  the  city 
of  his  chief  devotion.  He  can  properly  fall  asleep 
on  his  arms  and  victory.  In  sight,  almost,  of  the 
dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  under  the  very 
sky  that  hangs  over  Nazareth  and  Tiberias,  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  places  dear  unto  our 
Lord,  he  goes  up  to  the  Celestial  City,  to  the  land 
of  everlasting  holiness  and  love. 

"  It  was  not  the  least  noticeable  event  in  the 
death  of  Bishop  Kingsley  that  he  fell  asleep 
among  brethren  of  his  land  and  general  faith. 
American  missionaries  are  laboring  in  that  city. 
These  devout  Christian  ministers  paid  Christian 
honors  to  their  American  brother  of  like  precious 
faith.     May  he  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  soil  of 
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Canaan !  His  tomb  will  be  a  Mecca  to  many  a 
Methodist,  an  American,  a  Christian.  The  first 
American  Bishop  of  our  Church  who  died  out  of 
our  own  territory,  dying  in  his  episcopal  journey, 
dying  of  his  official  work,  he  should  be  left  in 
that  continent  and  land  which  is  the  mother  of 
us  all.  Asia  holds  him  dying.  May  she  dead  ! 
It  will  be  a  pledge  of  the  redemption  of  that 
land  to  Christ.  May  every  wanderer  to  those 
holy  shores  find  his  soul  calmed  and  strength- 
ened as  he  stands  by  the  sepulcher  of  Bishop 
Kingsley !" 

We  close  this  memoir  with  a  brief  estimate  of 
his  character.  He  was  the  youngest  of  our  Bish- 
ops, and  possessing  a  strong,  compact  body,  gave 
promise  of  a  long  and  useful  career  in  his  high 
office.  Personally,  he  was  heavy  set,  of  medium 
height,  and  strong  limbed.  His  features,  though 
not  finely  chiseled,  were  relieved  with  a  merry 
twinkle  of  the  eye  and  the  slightest  pucker  of 
th6  lip  when  he  smiled.  His  voice  was  sonorous, 
full,  and  admirably  under  control ;  so  that  in 
preaching  he  could  utter  the  indignant  words  of 
divine  wrath  or  the  tenderest  tones  of  compas- 
sion. As  a  companion  he  was  genial,  believing 
that  life  is  a  good  thing,  and  should  be  enjoyed. 
Hence  he  never  lacked  in  radiant  good-humor 
and  cheerfulness.     He  knew  how  to  indulsfe  in  a 
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hearty  laugh  ;  and  his  fund  of  anecdote,  apt,  fresh, 
pungent,  and  witty,  was  boundless.  There  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  his  massive  head, 
in  the  deep-toned  melody  of  his  voice,  and  the 
power  and  influence  of  his  commanding  presence 
that  impressed  one  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  born  to  be  a  leader  among  men.  He  was  of 
unassuming  manners,  very  cordial,  simple,  and 
hearty.  He  had  not  the  least  of  what  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  necessary  dignity  for  the 
office  of  a  Bishop.  He  was  more  of  a  boy  than 
a  Bishop,  yet  he  was  none  the  less  of  a  Bishop 
for  being  a  first-rate  boy.  When  the  boy  dies 
the  man  dies.  The  boy  never  died  in  him.  He 
was  fond  of  bright  sayings,  and  had  a  fund  of 
humor  in  his  tones  and  talk  that  could,  when  he 
would,  keep  a  table,  if  not  in  a  roar,  in  that  bet- 
ter condition  of  happy  good  feeling.  He  was  a 
man  of  spotless  private  character,  and  was  re- 
markable for  his  evenness  of  temper  and  perfect 
mastery  of  himself 

Bishop  Kingsley  was  heroic.  He  belonged  to 
the  brave  class  of  self-made  men.  It  is  thrilling 
to  see  a  strong  swimmer  struggle  with  the  waves, 
to  see  a  daring  soldier  charge  through  smoke,  and 
fire,  and  death  upon  the  enemy  ;  and  it  is  thrill- 
ing to  see  a  brave  soul  struggle  up  through  pov- 
erty and   discouragement  to  scholarship,  useful- 
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ness,  and  renown.  This  did  Bishop  Kingsley. 
He  formed  his  purpose  of  education  in  the  wil- 
derness, at  a  time  when  colleges  in  his  region 
were  almost  unheard  of,  and  when  thorough  edu- 
cation was  not  in  high  public  favor.  He  carried 
his  purpose  steadily  through  fourteen  weary,  la- 
borious years,  and  won  at  last.  His  after  life  of 
usefulness  and  power  only  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  his  youth. 

He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  compass  of  char- 
acter. He  was  a  mathematician.  This  was  ob- 
servable in  his  statements  of  truth.  He  put 
things  in  hard  facts  and  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions. Such  men  are  apt  to  crystallize,  to  be  as 
hard  and  dry  as  the  figures  they  calculate. 
They  are  not  often  attractive  men.  They  do  not 
indulge  in  sentiment,  but  live  in  cold  facts.  But 
Bishop  Kingsley  was  full  of  sympathy.  You 
could  not  come  near  him  but  you  could  feel  his 
great  heart  beat.  Considerate  of  the  feelings,  and 
even  of  the  prejudices  of  others,  he  won  the 
respect,  and  confidence,  and  love  of  all.  Adver- 
sity produces  strong  men.  The  men  that  fight 
their  way  up  from  the  disadvantages  and  opposi- 
tions of  poverty  have  an  element  of  granite  in 
them.  The  storm  will  not  chisel  sand.  Bishop 
Kingsley  had  this  massiveness  in  his  character; 
he  would  not  hesitate  at  difficulty  or  danger  ;  he 
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stood  up  strong  and  manful  under  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  And  yet  he  was  tender  and 
simple  as  a  child.  His  heart  was  full  of  the  kind- 
est sentiments.  They  grew  like  violets  and  dai- 
sies in  his  soul.  This  wonderful  compass  charac- 
terized his  mental  attainments.  He  seemed  to 
be  equally  at  home  in  a  letter  for  the  children 
on  the  little  fishes  of  the  great  sea,  or  in  a  stud- 
ied argument  on  the  profound  subject  of  the  res- 
urrection of  the  human  body. 

In  a  sermon  preached  shortly  before  leaving 
America  for  his  great  Eastern  tour,  he  uncon- 
sciously described  himself  in  an  endeavor  to  de- 
pict true  greatness:  "This  petty,  mean  jealousy," 
said  he,  "that  somebody  else  will  do  something 
that  will  eclipse  another,  has  been  the  bane  of 
successful  warfare,  and  it  has  even  gone  so  far 
that  men  almost  apologize  for  such  things  by  say- 
ing that  great  mountains  never  touch  at  the  top. 
Well,  I  suppose  they  do  not,  away  up  in  the 
region  of  eternal  frost,  but  they  do  touch  down 
at  the  bottom,  where  they  are  largest,  where  the 
little  vines  grow,  and  the  wheat  field  waves,  and 
the  gurgling  spring  gushes  out  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  songs  of  gladness  are  echoing  from  hill 
to  hill." 

His  mind  was  severely  logical.  It  was  strongly 
built.     As  a  disputant,  ever  fair,  always  strong, 
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he  had  few  equals,  and  no  superiors.  His  dis- 
cussion in  1843  with  Luther  Lee,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  was  the  beginning  of  his  more 
public  reputation.  He  met  an  intellectual  athlete 
of  superior  abilities,  and  yet  obtained  such  mas- 
tery in  the  field  of  strife  as  to  put  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  upon  high  vantage-ground  in 
its  relation  to  the  great  controversy  that  was 
rapidly  coming  upon  the  country.  His  debate 
with  a  champion  of  Universalism  in  Erie,  Penn., 
during  his  pastorate  of  two  years  in  that  place, 
proved  also  eminently  serviceable  to  the  Church, 
and  threw  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  opposers. 
His  strong  logical  faculty,  which  on  the  rostrum 
made  him  so  skillful  in  the  detection  of  sophist- 
ries and  in  the  clear  statement  of  conclusive 
arguments,  also  fitted  him  to  be  an  eminent 
teacher  of  mathematics.  Here  he  was  a  master. 
Among  the  students  who  gathered  in  his  recita- 
tion-rooms in  1846-7,  and  many  of  whom  had 
formed  their  notions  of  what  a  preceptor  should 
be  from  that  model  educator,  Professor,  afterward 
President,  Barker,  he  was  held  in  the  very  highest 
estimation  as  apt  to  teach,  clear  and  strong  in 
his  instructions,  and  always  helpful  in  difficulties. 
Bishop  Kingsley  was  gifted  with  natural  en- 
dowments above  his  fellows.  His  intellect  was 
robust.      It    often   scorned,   in   its    strength,   the 
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little  elegancies  that  were  needful  for  others.  He 
was  a  profound  preacher — too  much  so,  at  times, 
to  suit  lighter  minds.  There  were  other  times, 
however,  when  his  mighty  soul  took  fire,  and 
then  it  towered  up  like  a  mountain  forest  all 
ablaze,  and  none  could  fail  to  be  impressed.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  solid  rather  than  brilliant — 
inclined  to  careful  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
and  doctrinal  discussions  rather  than  to  curi- 
ous speculations  or  sensational  declamation.  His 
sermons  were  rather  doctrinal  than  pathetic  or 
tender,  and  yet  there  were  times  when  he  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  "unused  to  the  melt- 
ing mood." 

As  a  writer  he  was  clear,  vigorous,  and  logical. 
He  cared  more  for  the  thought  than  the  style, 
yet  the  productions  of  his  pen  were  not  lacking 
in  gracefulness,  and  in  description  he  was  often 
singularly  happy.  His  letters  were  always  read 
with  eagerness.  He  has  written  much,  and  much 
that  is  worthy  of  preservation,  although  but  a 
single  volume,  and  that  a  small  one,  has  been 
given  to  the  Church.  A  little  work  of  rare 
value,  being  a  refutation  of  the  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Bush  on  the  resurrection,  was  published 
while  he  was  professor  at  Meadville. 

In  his  position  of  editor  he  probably  exhibited 
more  of  vigor  and  boldness  than  in  any  previous 
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part  of  his  life.  He  was  the  most  out-spoken  of 
all  the  editors  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke 
out  he  threw  all  the  strength  of  his  paper  on  the 
side  of  the  Government.  Some,  indeed,  thought 
him  too  political ;  others  deplored  the  introduc- 
tion of  purely  secular  matters  into  a  religious 
paper;  but,  with  greater  sense.  Dr.  Kingsley 
recognized  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
religion  of  Christ  and  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Though  he  did  not  debase  the  former,  he  en- 
deavored to  make  the  latter  subject  to  God's 
higher  law.  How  well  he  succeeded  the  Church 
declared  by  making  him  one  of  her  Bishops.  He 
deeply  sympathized  with  every  progressive  move- 
ment in  the  Church,  and  aided  it  as  far  as  his 
position  allowed.  His  heart  was  large,  and  his 
sympathies  broad  and  generous.  It  throbbed 
with  living  issues.  He  kept  abreast  of  the 
times.  He  believed  in  humanity,  and  was  ever 
hopeful  of  the  world  and  the  Church.  He  was 
instant  in  the  detection  and  vigorous  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  shams,  yet  his  heart  was  so  gener- 
ous in  its  pulsations  that  the  humblest  was  not 
abashed  in  his  presence.  Once,  in  reading  out 
the  appointments  of  the  preachers  in  a  confer- 
ence over  which  he  was  presiding,  he  said,  his 
eyes   filled    with    tears,    "Some   of   the    appoint- 
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ments  which  I  am  to  make  are  very  hard.  I 
wish  I  could  make  them  easier ;  but  I  will  often- 
est  remember  in  my  prayers  those  who  have  the 
poorest  places ;  and  may  our  blessed  Master  be 
with  you  to  sustain  and  comfort  you !" 

He  was  an  early,  and  earnest,  and  persistent 
abolitionist.  He  stood  in  the  front  of  this  battle, 
both  as  editor  and  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Conference.  Through  years  of  doubt  and  vacil- 
lation he  held  on  his  way,  unmoved  by  threats 
or  promises.  His  patient  faith  was  equal  to  any 
emergency.  He  saw  light  ahead  always.  In 
1852  he  launched  his  convictions  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  and  was  summarily  silenced,  but 
said,  "I  will  yet  be  heard  on  this  question."  In 
1856  he  was  true  and  faithful,  and  was  put  in 
command  of  one  of  the  strongest  posts  of  the 
Church  by  his  peers  and  devoted  friends.  In 
i860  he  led  the  antislavery  ranks  in  the  battle, 
and  enjoyed  wilh  them  the  victory.  It  was  a 
sublime  spectacle  to  see  this  noble  man  then 
looking  over  the  future  and  portraying  its  events. 
He  was  wise,  prudent,  calm  amid  the  storm. 
Neither  tears  nor  frowns  moved  him.  He  was 
the  pilot,  with  steady  hand  and  clear  vision,  guid- 
ing the  vessel  to  port.  Day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  he  was  serene  amid  the  storm.  His  re- 
port was  a  prophecy.     It  saved  the  Church  from 
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humiliation,  if  not  ruin.  It  put  her  in  order 
before  the  fearful  tornado  which  swept  sea  and 
land.  It  brought  the  Church  up  to  the  high 
moralities  of  the  Bible.  It  forestalled  treason, 
and  put  the  Church  upon  the  platform  which 
saved  her  from  division  only  a  few  months  later. 
The  victory  was  won,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the 
crime  of  America  was  cleansed  from  the  Church. 
He  rejoiced  as  did  the  old  shepherd  in  Virgil 
when  freedom  came: 

'•'■Respexit  tanieii;   et  longo  post  te7npore  venit.^^ 

He  was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability.  It 
has  been  said  by  some  one  that  the  great,  suc- 
cessful workers  are  seldom  good  talkers.  This 
was  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  late  Bishop,  for, 
while  he  could  plan  and  execute,  he  could  also 
write  and  talk  with  a  felicity  and  power  surpassed 
by  few.  We  have  heard  him  on  occasions  when 
his  great  soul  glowed  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
theme,  and  when  the  eloquent  words  and  majes- 
tic sentences  rolled  from  his  lips  as  the  gush- 
ing stream  rolls  from  the  mountain-side,  and  his 
hearers  have  been  swayed  by  the  power  of  his 
oratory  as  trees  are  moved  by  the  passing  tem- 
pest, and  then  again  we  have  realized  how  much 
pathos  and  tenderness  he  could  throw  into  a  few 
simple  sentences. 
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In  a  word,  his  whole  character  was  well-rounded 
and  symmetrical,  as  his  mind  was  rigorously  log- 
ical, and  his  frame  robust,  compact,  and  well 
knit  together.  He  filled  with  ability  all"  places 
to  which  the  Church  called  him,  as  pastor,  edu- 
cator, editor,  and  Bishop.  Great,  indeed,  is  the 
loss  which  the  Church  and  the  world  have  sus- 
tained in  his  early  and  sudden  death.  He  rests 
from  his  labors ;  he  rests,  too,  in  the  land  made 
sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Master  whom  he 
served,  and  by  the  labors  of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles from  whom  he  caught  the  inspiration  of  his 
life.  We  may  mourn  our  loss,  but  must  rejoice 
in  his  gain.  We  trust  his  body  may  rest  where 
it  fell,  making  those  lands  still  more  dear  to  us, 
and  binding  the  heart  of  the  great  Church  still 
more  firmly  to  the  holy  cause  of  missions,  in 
whose  interest  he  died. 


^ciicv!^. 


Europe  and   America, 


Letters  from  Europe, 


I. 

IRELAND. 


IN  proceeding  to  redeem  my  promise  to  furnish 
the  readers  of  our  Church  periodicals  some 
European  correspondence,  it  will  be  my  aim  to 
afford  valuable  information  rather  than  to  dress 
up  such  information  in  gaudy  colors. 

The  miserable  sea-sickness  attendant  on  a 
three-days'  storm  is  bad  enough  to  be  endured 
without  an  attempt  to  reproduce  it  even  in  the 
imagination  of  my  readers. 

My  eyes  first  beheld  old  Ireland  early  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  26th  of  May,  1867.  We  landed 
at  Queenstown  at  I  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  were 
obliged  to  have  our  trunks  overhauled  in  the 
rain,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  we  had 
brought  any  fire-arms  or  tobacco.     Queenstown, 
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in  the  south  of  Ireland,  is  a  finished  old  city,  if 
its  numbers,  2,000  or  3,000,  entitle  it  to  be  called 
a  city.  This  is  situated  on  a  side  hill,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  Cork  Harbor. 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  harbors  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  reminds  one  of 
Acapulco  or  Manzanilla  in  Mexico,  being  almost 
entirely  land-locked,  and  the  surrounding  hills 
covered  with  an  exceedingly  deep  and  beautiful 
green  vegetation.  One  no  sooner  looks  on  Ire- 
land than  he  is  impressed  with  the  fitness  of  the 
appellation  "Emerald  Isle."  The  exceeding  hu- 
midity of  the  climate,  and  the  contiguity  of  the 
sea,  so  that  blow  which  way  the  wind  chooses  it 
comes  off  the  sea,  thus  preventing  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold,  with  a  rich  soil,  give  a  freshness,  a 
brightness,  a  newness  to  the  appearance  of  the 
vegetation  which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
The  whole  country  from  Queenstown  to  Cork,  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  and  from 
Cork  to  Blarney  Castle,  eight  miles  more,  and  so 
from  the  elevated  towers  of  the  castle  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  in  all  directions  is  one  succession 
of  surpassingly  beautiful  landscapes.  The  river 
Lee,  winding  down  through  the  country  from  the 
north-west,  with  its  banks  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  studded  with  splendid  country 
residences,    contribute    no    small    share    to    this 
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wealth  of  beauty.  The  constant  moisture  causes 
vegetation  to  grow  where  it  would  never  think 
of  making  a  living  in  our  country.  Where  there 
is  any  soil  at  all  the  grass  and  ivy  are  sure  to 
gain  a  footing.  Amid  groves  of  evergreens,  so 
dense  that  in  our  country  no  vestige  of  grass 
could  live,  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
covering  tinseled  with  the  silver  of  the  white 
daisy. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
that  many  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  great 
marsh — not  so.  It  is  variegated  with  mountains, 
hills,  and  valleys  ;  with  rugged  ravines,  and  cas- 
cades, and  waterfalls ;  with  beautiful  lakes  and 
rivers ;  with  charming  meadows  and  woodlands. 
In  some  dense  forests  every  tree  is  overgrown 
with  ivy.  And  many  of  the  old  walls  that  bound 
the  roads  on  either  side  are  completely  covered 
with  it.  In  many  other  places  hedges  are  culti- 
vated on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and  as  they  have 
grown  up  have  been  so  trimmed  as  to  appear  to 
grow  out  of  the  top  of  the  wall,  presenting  a 
charming  roof  of  green.  Trees  that  shade  the 
road,  instead  of  standing  in  the  street  as  they 
generally  do  with  us,  are  grown  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall,  for  all  roads  have  walls  on  either  side, 
and  these  trees,  spreading  out  their  branches  till 
they. meet  and  mingle  over  your  head,  form  a 
A  6 
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cool,  green  bower.  And  when  in  addition  to  tliis 
it  is  remembered  that  the  roads  in  Ireland,  and  1 
am  told  the  same  is  true  in  England,  never  run 
through  the  country  in  straight  lines,  as  in  Amer- 
ica, but  wind  about,  so  that  you  can  seldom  see 
before  you  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards, 
it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  such  combina- 
tions must  produce  a  charming  effect.  The 
scene  is  every  moment  changing,  and  the  eye 
never  grows  weary  of  the  changing  beauty. 

So  thoroughly  do  Lord  Kames'  views  in  re- 
lation to  a  preference  for  curves  over  straight 
lines  prevail  in  this  country,  that  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  farms  into  lots  or  plats  are  in 
almost  all  instances  made  in  crooked  lines.  This 
would  not  be  practicable  in  America,  where  lands 
so  frequently  change  hands,  and  require  so  often 
to  be  surveyed  and  re=surveyed,  and  where,  by 
our  laws  of  inheritance,  large  estates  soon  get 
cut  up  into  smaller  ones.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  here,  wrong  though  unquestionably  it 
is,  as  we  Americans  should  say,  the  old  farm  can 
not  be  divided  among  the  children.  The  oldest 
son  takes  it  all. 

There  is  a  perfection  about  the  roads  here 
which  we  never  see  in  America.  They  are  as 
smooth  as  a  floor  and  as  hard  as  a  rock ;  any  de- 
fect is  instantly  repaired,  and  such  a  thing  as  we 
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would  call  a  muddy  road  is  not  known  here  in 
any  of  the  public  thoroughfares.  Bridges  are  all 
of  stone  or  iron.  If  there  could  be  mud  here  it 
would  seem  that  now  is  the  time  for  it,  for  I 
learned  on  landing  at  Queen stown  that  it  had 
rained  every  day  for  forty-eight  days,  and  the  rain 
continued  right  on  for  several  days  after  that. 

It  will  perhaps  be  new  to  some  of  my  readers 
that  the  Peat  Bogs  of  Ireland  are  underlaid  with 
excellent  soil ;  that  is  to  say,,  when  the  peat,  or 
turf  as  it  is  called,  is  taken  off,  the  land  below 
is  of  an  excellent  quality  for  farming  purposes. 
This  is  true,  I  am  told,  wherever  the  land  will 
admit  of  being  drained.  This  peat,  in  the  first 
place,  is  a  kind  of  tough  mud,  and  is  cut  into 
blocks  like  brick  and  dried  like  brick.  It  needs 
to  be  seasoned  for  a  year  before  being  used,  and 
when  fully  dried  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  al- 
thbugh  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  quality 
in  different  locations  as  there  is  in  wood  or  coal. 
The  peat  is,  unquestionably,  like  the  coal,  of  veg- 
etable origin,  and  many  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  coal  existed  in  the  form  of  peat  in  the  first 
place;  but  if  so  it  must  have  been  under  different 
conditions,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  those  of  the 
peat  of  Ireland,  as  that  is  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  whereas  the  coal  is  generally  covered  to 
a  great  depth  by  superincumbent  earthy  matter. 
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Ireland  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  grazing 
country.  Sev^eral  causes  which  I  may  mention  in 
a  subsequent  number  have  contributed  and  still 
contribute  to  this  result.  This  makes  Irish  labor 
less  and  less  in  demand,  and  is  draining  it  of  its 
rural  population.  The  decrease  at  present  is 
steadily  fifty  thousand  per  year.  The  most  of 
these  go  to  America,  a  few  to  England.  A  la- 
boring man  on  a  farm  gets  one  shilling  per  day. 
A  week's  wages  will  scarcely  procure  more  than 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  potatoes.  It  is  easy  to 
see  to  what  straits  this  must  bring  a  man  with  a 
large  and  dependent  family.  Cattle  and  sheep 
will  consume  the  grass  with  comparatively  a  small 
demand  for  labor,  and  the  wealthy  land-holders, 
instead  of  renting  the  land  in  small  parcels  as 
formerly,  are  more  and  more  consolidating,  and 
converting  their  estates  into  immense  stock  farms. 
The  rural  regions  of  Ireland  are  fast  becoming 
the  dairy  farm  of  England.  The  cattle  and  sheep 
will  eat  the  grass,  and  the  English  will  eat  the 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  result  is,  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land must  emigrate  or  starve.  I  do  not  wonder, 
since  seeing  this  lovely  country,  that  an  Irishman 
quits  it  with  a  pang.  But  the  pangs  of  hunger 
will  overcome  all  the  yearnings  for  one's  native 
land.  The  fault  is  not  all  on  one  side  either. 
The    foolish    effort    of   the    Fenians    is    bringing 
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manifold  sorrow  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
movement  professes  to  labor.  No  possible  good 
can  come  from  the  movement,  but  a  vast  amount 
of  positive  sorrow  and  suffering  has  already  re- 
sulted, and  is  likely  still  to  result.  It  is  a  fact, 
upon  which  I  shall  not  now  comment,  but  which 
it  is  well  enough  to  know,  that  all  Protestant 
Irishmen,  in  Ireland,  are  utterly  averse  to  the 
whole  Fenian  movement.  They  feel  and  say,  in 
unutterable  sorrow,  that  the  movement  has  de- 
stroyed Ireland.  That  it  has  already  greatly 
injured  it  there  can  be  no  doubt.  :■ 


11. 


GENERAL  VIEW   OF   IRELAND. 

IT  is  very  common  for  European  correspond- 
ents to  entertain  the  reader  almost  exclusively 
with  art  galleries,  old  cathedrals,  splendid  paint- 
ings, half-defaced  inscriptions,  castles,  monu- 
ments, great  libraries,  imposing  works  of  art,  etc., 
without  affording  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  people.  Much  of  this 
belongs  more  to  the  past  than  the  present.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  know,  so  far  as 
we  can,  how  the  great  heart  of  humanity  is  now 
throbbing,  as  well  as  how  it  moved  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

I  want  to  know  of  a  country,  first,  how  God 
has  made  it ;  and,  second,  how  man  has  made  it, 
and  what  he  is  now  doing  to  make  it  better  or 
worse. 

Well,  then,  God  has  made  Ireland  a  most  beau- 
tiful country.  It  is  a  continent  in  miniature. 
Its  green  hills,  and  charming  valleys,  and  clear- 
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running  streams,  its  lakes,  and  glens,  and  mount- 
ains, and  woodlands,  and  meadows  are  surpass- 
ingly beautiful.  There  is  a  rich,  deep,  lively 
green  covering  all  the  country,  which  I  have 
never  seen  elsewhere.  The  climate  is  a  great 
deal  more  moist  than  in  the  United  States.  It 
rains,  I  judge,  on  an  average  more  than  half  the 
days  in  the  year  When  I  reached  Queenstown 
>I  was  informed  that  it  had  rained  every  day  for 
forty-eight  days,  and  it  had  no  notion  of  stopping 
then.  In  looking  over  some  meteorological  ta- 
bles, which  I  found  in  Dublin,  I  learned  that  one 
year  it  rained  two  hundred  and  twelve  days,  and 
there  is  no  season  or  day  that  can  claim  exemp- 
tion beforehand.  If  you  start  out  in  ever  so 
bright  sunshine,  you  had  better  take  an  umbrella. 
This  great  humidity,  with  an  exemption  from  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold,  and  a  good  soil,  accounts  for 
the  wonderful  greenness  of  the  "Emerald  Isle." 
Grass  and  ivy  grow  where  nothing  could  live 
in  the  United  States.  They  grow  on  the  rocks 
with  scarcely  any  sod,  and  on  stone  walls,  and  on 
the  roofs  of  thatched  houses,  and  in  the  thickly 
timbered  forests.  Ireland  is  not  the  low  swamp 
that  many  have  taken  it  to  be.  There  is  every- 
where an  abundance  of  limestone  rock,  and  gran- 
ite and  trap  rock  are  by  no  means  scarce.  Most 
of  the  country  which  I  have  seen  is  a  succession 
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of  exquisitely  beautiful  landscapes,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  understand  how  an  Irishman  should 
be  ardently  attached  to  his  native  land.  Noth- 
ing but  pinching  want  drives  him  to  seek  a  home 
elsewhere. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  people 
of  such  a  country  be  obliged  by  want  to  seek  a 
home  in  a  strange  land.^  The  causes  at  present 
operating  to  produce  this  result  are  very  appar- 
ent. It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  lands  in 
Ireland  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  landlords. 
It  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  for  the  poor  to 
ever  think  of  owning  lands  in  Ireland.  They 
descend  from  the  father  to  the  oldest  son,  and  so 
on  in  succession.  The  rent  required  by  these 
land-owners  would  be  considered,  in  our  country, 
enormous.  Any  thing  like  good  land  rents  for 
from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  the  rent  for 
one  year  being  enough  to  purchase  an  improved 
farm  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  while 
the  yield  per  acre  is  not  more  than  with  us.  How 
is  a  man  to  support  a  family  after  paying  such  a 
sum  as  this  for  rent }  The  few  who  thus  manage 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together  are  obliged  to 
live  in  the  plainest  manner  possible.  The  ques- 
tion is  simply  how  to  keep  the  soul  in  the  body. 
Meat  is  out  of  the  question.  Potatoes  used  to 
be  the  great  staple  with  the  poor,  but  these  have 
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never  done  so  well  since  the  rot  appeared  among 
them.  Oatmeal  is  also  used,  but  who  can  pay- 
twenty  dollars  per  acre  yearly  for  oat-land  ?  In- 
dian corn  is  not  grown  here ;  the  climate  is  not 
warm  enough.  If  an  Irish  family  thus  situated 
can,  by  any  means,  own  a  cow,  and  save  potatoes 
enough  to  live  upon,  this  is  as  much  as  can  be 
hoped  for.  Of  late  years  some  Indian  corn  is 
imported  from  America,  but  this,  of  course,  costs 
more  in  Ireland  than  where  it  is  grown.  But 
even  this  state  of  things,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
worst  of  the  case.  There  is  a  growing  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  land-owners  to  refuse 
limited  rentals.  It  is  less  troublesome  to  them 
to  rent  the  whole  estate  to  some  stock-grower 
than  to  rent  it  in  small  parcels.  The  income  is 
more  certain,  and  more  easily  collected.  So,  as 
fast  as  one  miserable  hut  after  another  goes  to 
pieces,  they  are  cleared  away,  and  the  poor  ten- 
ants given  to  understand  that  they  must  shift  for 
themselves  elsewhere.  So,  what  was  once  divided 
up  into  small  parcels,  is  now  thrown  together  into 
a  large  pasture  or  a  meadow.  This  process  is 
rapidly  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  when  the  peas- 
antry complain,  they  are  often  given  to  under- 
stand that,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
legal  status,  they  had  better  seek  a  home  in  other 
climes. 
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The  poor  man  thus  ousted  must  now  seek  em- 
ployment as  a  day-laborer.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  state  of  things  just  indicated  diminishes 
the  demand  for  labor.  Ten  thousand  cattle  can 
be  fattened  on  an  estate  through  the  Summer,  to 
be  consumed  in  London  in  the  Winter,  without 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  labor.  A  laboring 
man  on  a  farm  can  earn  one  shilling  per  day.  A 
hard  week's  work  will  no  more  than  purchase  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  or  a  bushel  of  In- 
dian meal.  How  is  a  poor  family  to  get  on  with 
this }  Where  are  clothing  and  fuel  to  come 
from.''  What  are  the  Irish  peasantry  to  do.'* 
They  must  emigrate,  or  starve  !  With  very  rare 
exceptions  one  fails,  in  traveling  over  this  coun- 
try, by  nature  so  beautiful,  to  see  the  comfortable 
farm-house,  as  in  America.  There  is  not  one 
comfortable  dwelling  where  there  would  be  a 
hundred  in  America.  The  ''country  gentle- 
men"— the  owners  of  these  lands — such  of  them 
as  live  in  Ireland,  are  scattered  at  great  distances 
from  each  other.  They  live  in  fine  style,  have 
plenty  of  horses,  and  visit  from  one  estate  to  an- 
other among  themselves.  Their  children  are 
sent  away  to  be  educated,  their  sons  get  positions 
in  the  army,  and  thus  they  manage  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  great  mass  of  society  around  them. 
This  state  of  things  is  depopulating  Ireland,  and 
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will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  decrease  is  now  steadily  fifty  thousand  per 
year.  That  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
in  this  state  of  things  admits  of  no  possible 
doubt.  There  is  too  wide  a  difference  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  an  utter  impossibility 
that  the  poor  should  be  educated,  or  have  any 
opportunity  to  better  their  condition,  without 
quitting  their  native  country.  They  are  quitting 
it,  and  Ireland,  as  to  its  rural  regions,  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  grazing-farm  for  England. 

The  Fenian  movement,  though  by  no  means 
the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  has  nevertheless 
greatly  aggravated  it.  It  has  made  the  English 
and  the  Irish  gentlemen  willing  that  the  poor 
should  emigrate  to  America,  and  consequently 
less  anxious  to  make  them  deservedly  contented 
at  home.  If  those  who  have  helped  forward  the 
Fenian  movement,  and  those  who,  from  whatever 
motive,  have  winked  at  it,  would  but  consider 
that  it  only  aggravates  all  the  evils  of  which  the 
poor  of  Ireland  complain,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  possibility  that  it  will  ever  achieve  any  thing 
but  manifold  sorrow  for  those  for  whose  benefit 
the  measure  has  been  inaugurated,  it  seems  to 
,me  they  would  certainly  desist. 

The  Irish  are  naturally  the  most  cheerful  peo- 
ple in  the  world.     With  any  thing  like  comfort, 
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they  are  buoyant  and  hopeful  to  a  wonderful  de- 
gree. If,  when  they  come  to  America,  they  can 
be  induced  to  seek  homes  for  themselves  in  the 
West,  instead  of  hanging  about  the  cities,  they 
can  soon  acquire  a  competence.  And  there  is 
no  better  specimen  of  humanity,  physically,  men- 
tally, or  morally,  than  a  cultivated,  educated  Irish- 
man. The  things  complained  of  in  relation  to 
some  of  them  are  easily  traceable  to  their  condi- 
tion. They  must  be  Christianized — Protestant- 
ized— in  order  to  their  proper  development.  They 
have  long  labored  under  a  degrading  ignorance 
and  superstition.  They  need  to  be  taught  a  re- 
ligion that  regulates  the  heart  and  life.  When 
the  faith  which  they  have  so  long  and  so  blindly 
reposed  in  unfaithful  priests  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  they  will  rise  with  amazing 
rapidity.  Our  system  of  common  schools  will 
unfit  them  for  Popery,  at  least  in  the  second  gen- 
eration. I  regret  the  necessity  that  compels  it ; 
but  as  the  case  now  stands,  in  view  of  both  their 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  for  one  I  welcome 
them  to  our  country,  and  believe  God  has  bless- 
ings in  reservation  for  them  in  the  home  of  their 
adoption ! 


III. 


CITIES   OF   IRELAND. 


IN  a  former  letter  I  endeavored  to  give  the 
reader  a  view  of  the  external  appearance  of 
Ireland,  for  the  first  mental  inquiry  of  a  country, 
as  of  a  man  we  have  not  seen,  is,  How  does  it 
look?  Conceive,  then,  of  an  island  rising  out  of 
the  sea,  large  enough  to  form  a  good-sized  West- 
ern State,  in  which  all  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  represented  in  minia- 
ture, with  a  climate  much  colder  than  ours  in 
the  Summer,  and  much  warmer  in  the  Winter, 
with  more  than  two  hundred  rainy  days  in  the 
year ;  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  forests,  prairies, 
hills,  valleys,  and  marshes  on  a  scale  ten  or  fif- 
teen times  smaller  than  with  us,  but  ten  times 
older  as  a  cultivated  country  than  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  hordes  of  rude  men 
in  other  ages  have  made  war  upon  each  other, 
and  in  which  petty  kings  built  castles  of  amaz- 
ing size,  and  hight,  and  strength  for  protection 
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asfainst  their  enemies,  which  old  castles  are  still 
standing,  having  defied  the  elements  for  centu- 
ries since  they  frowned  defiance  on  angry  men. 
Think  of  a  country  in  the  rural  portions  of  which 
one  man  in  five  hundred  lives  in  a  palace,  and 
the  rest  in  hovels — the  one  rolling  in  wealth 
and  the  other  ragged  and  hungry — and  you  have 
Ireland. 

Cork  is  the  great  commercial  center  of  South- 
ern Ireland.  The  River  Lee  is  navigable  from 
Cork  Harbor  to  the  city.  There  is  but  little 
taste  manifested  in  the  character  of  the  build- 
ings. A  few  of  the  more  recent  are  elegant 
structures,  but  most,  or  at  least  many,  even  of 
the  public  buildings,  present  a  strange  medley — 
one  side  of  stone,  one  of  brick,  another  side 
overcast  with  cement,  and  the  fourth  shingled 
with  slate.  The  people  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
are  more  wild  and  rude,  far  less  intelligent  than 
those  in  the  North.  They  are  mostly  Catholic, 
and  the  poor  classes — I  judge  from  what  I  heard 
among  them — generally  sympathize  with  the  Fe- 
nian movement.  When  I  reached  Cork  Burke 
was  under  sentence  of  death,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  any  mercy  would  be  shown  him. 
The  excitement  was  intense.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  prevent  an  outbreak  among 
them  if  he  had  been  huno-.     I  heard  one  excited 
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Irish  patriot  affirming,  with  great  concern,  that 
if  they  hung  "Misther  Birk"  nobody  would  go 
to  the  races  any  more  this  year.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  would  be  an  awful  calamity,  indeed. 
The  Irish,  as  well  as  the  English,  make  great 
account  of  the  races,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  money  is  bet  on  these  occasions.  Cath- 
olics and  Churchmen,  from  the  poor  Irishman 
that  can  stake  but  a  shilling  to  the  "noble  Lord" 
who  can  wager  his  hundreds  of  thousands,  risk 
their  all  on  the  Darby,  as  they  phrase  it  in  Ire- 
land. In  the  courtly  style  of  the  London  Times, 
these  sporting  gamblers  are  called  "book-mak- 
ers." A  man  is  said  to  try  his  hand  at  book- 
making  when  he  bets  his  money  on  the  speed 
of  a  horse.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  according 
to  a  London  journal,  bet  ^900,000,  and  lost  it 
all.  But  the  courtly  journal  remarked  that  the 
judges  did  not  think  best  to  hold  the  noble  Duke 
under  strict  obligations  to  redeem  the  next  morn- 
ing what,  on  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion,  he  had 
pledged  to  do  the  night  before.  This,  as  a  Yan- 
kee, I  guessed  to  mean  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
managed  to  get  outside  of  so  much  wine  as  to 
unfit  him  to  make  judicious  bets.  The  Califor- 
nians  would  say  he  had  taken  too  much  Timothy. 
One  of  the  professors  of  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
had  won  over  ;£^500  in  a  bet — a  fine  example  for 
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the  students !  From  Cork  a  railroad  ride  of  ten 
hours  takes  you  to  Dublin. 

Dublin  is  the  largest  city  in  Ireland,  contain- 
ing, perhaps,  275,000  people.  It  is  a  fine  old  city, 
and  a  place  of  great  wealth,  situated  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Ireland.  Many  of  its  public  build- 
ings are  very  imposing.  I  visited  the  library  of 
Trinity  College.  Here  is  a  collection  of  over 
200,000  volumes,  some  of  the  most  rare  in  the 
world.  The  old  Parliament  buildings,  the  post- 
office,  and  bank  are  fine,  grand  buildings.  The 
National  Gallery  of  sculpture  and  painting  is  de- 
servedly a  place  of  great  attraction.  Here  large 
collections  of  exhumed  Nineveh  are  seen.  Much 
can  be  gathered  of  the  character  of  that  doomed 
people  by  their  sculptured  records.  It  needs 
nothing  more  to  convince  one  of  the  shocking 
depravity  that  prevailed  among  them. 

There  is  here  a  fine  monument  to  Nelson,  and 
another  to  Wellington,  and  many  fine  statues  of 
distinguished  men.  Besides  the  Nelson  Pillar 
and  the  Wellington  Memorial,  there  is  a  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  William  III,  George  I  and 
II,  a  pedestrian  statue  of  George  III  and  IV, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Goldsmith. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  Dublin  is  the 
Phoenix  Park,  containing  1,753  acres.  In  this 
j)ark  is  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  the  residence  of 
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the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  i6o  acres 
called  the  Demesne. 

In  this  park  are  seen  hundreds  of  deer,  white, 
black,  brown,  red,  spotted,  with  all  grades  be- 
tween. These  all  belong  to  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant ex  officio.  If  the  Government  party  should 
fail  in  England,  and  their  opponents  carry  the 
day,  some  other  man  would  be  the  owner  of  this 
lod^e  and  these  deer.  In  this  park  also  are  zo- 
ological gardens,  where  great  varieties  of  "beasts, 
birds,  and  creeping  things"  are  kept  on  exhibi- 
tion. This  park  is  also  kept  as  a  parade-ground 
for  the  Queen's  troops.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
proved like  the  New  York  Central  Park — indeed, 
there  are  scarcely  any  improvements  in  it  except 
the  splendid  carriage-drives  running  through  it. 
But  nature  has  made  it  very  beautiful. 

The  dwellings,  as  well  as  business-houses  of 
Dublin,  are  generally  very  plain,  but  the  subur- 
ban residences,  with  their  surrounding  adorn- 
ments, are  surpassingly  beautiful. 

I  met  Dr.  Robinson  Scott  in  Dublin,  who  took 
me  to  his  cozy,  beautiful  home  in  Black  Rock, 
four  miles  out.  I  am  under  great  obligations  to 
him  and  his  good  wife  for  every  possible  attention 
to  a  worn  and  weary  traveler.  He  spent  two  days 
in  showing  me  every  thing  in  and  about  Dublin. 
We  drove  to  Kingston  and  to  Bray ;  ascended  to 
A  7 
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the  Killiney  IMountains  overlooking  the  capacious 
Bay  of  DubUn.  Then  we  went  to  the  Dargle 
Glen  and  saw  what  Ireland  could  do  in  the  way 
of  cascades  and  wild,  romantic  scenery.  After 
winding  up  our  way  through  cool  shades  to  a 
great  height  on  the  banks  of  the  Dargle,  we  found 
two  Irishmen  enjoying  the  solitary  scene,  with 
each  a  fiddle,  on  which  they  were  discoursing 
most  plaintive  music.  Dr.  Scott  requested  them 
to  play  the  Exile  of  Erin,  which  they  did  in  an 
affecting  manner.  Then  he  asked  them  to  play 
Yankee  Doodle  for  me,  which  they  did  with  a 
will.  Reader,  when  you  hear  Yankee  Doodle  in 
a  strange  land,  lively  though  it  be,  may  be  your 
eyes  will  water. 

Another  journey  of  half  a  day  in  the  cars 
brings  one  to  Belfast.  This  is  the  great  manu- 
facturing town  .of  Ireland,  and  by  far  the  most 
thrifty  and  enterprising  town  in  it.  All  the  flax 
of  Ireland  nearly  is  here  worked  up  into  fabrics. 
Our  late  war,  so  disastrous  to  some  interests  in 
Europe,  made  princely  fortunes  to  those  here  who 
could  take  advantage  of  the  unusual  demand  for 
linen  goods. 

I  found  the  ]\Iethodists  here  a  wide-awake, 
zealous,  and  most  genial  people.  I  have  never 
been  more  warmly  welcomed  in  any  place  than 
by  the  Irish  Methodists  of  this  city.     A  number 
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of  the  prominent  members  with  their  pastor  met 
me  at  the  depot,  and  although  my  stay  lasted 
only  from  one  o'clock  until  eight  in  the  evening 
they  got  up  a  splendid  dinner  at  brother  Lind- 
say's, at  which  there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
our  Methodist  membership.  To  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  such  generous  Christian  hospitality 
is  peculiarly  gratifying.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the 
Wesleyan  College  of  Ireland.  They  have  made  a 
noble  beginning.  The  college  building  is  already 
inclosed,  and  is  an  honor  to  Methodism  in  Ire- 
land. The  edifice  will  cost  ^100,000,  and  will  be 
out  of  debt  when  finished  ;  and  they  will  begin 
with  an  endowment  of  ^50,000,  with  a  prospect 
of  soon  having  as  much  more.  The  success  of 
this  noble  enterprise  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  Dr.  Scott. 

I  met  Dr.  Macintosh  here,  one  of  the  Professors 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  Belfast.  Presby- 
terian Colleges  in  Ireland  receive  aid  from  the 
Government,  and  so  do  Presbyterian  ministers, 
but  Methodism  has  to  pay  its  own  way  as  it  goes 
along.  It  will  be  new  to  some  of  my  readers 
to  learn  that  in  Ireland  Presbyterian  ministers 
preach  in  gowns  and  bands,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

But  such  is  the  desperate  prejudice  of  Roman- 
ism that  no  Protestant  effort  has  yet  made  much 
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impression  upon  it  in  Ireland.  There  never  was 
a  field  more  ripe  for  the  harvest  than  Ireland  if 
the  Romish  clergy  were  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  would  do  their  duty.  The  deference  of  the 
masses  to  the  ministry  is  wonderful.  They  are 
ready  to  do  any  thing  the  priests  require.  Now, 
if  these  priests  would  use  this  almost  unlimited 
influence  in  leading  these  poor,  confiding  souls  to 
God,  how  speedily  might  Ireland  be  regenerated ! 
It  may  be  said  these  people  would  not  defer  so 
much  to  the  priests  after  experiencing  the  liberty 
and  enlightenment  of  the  Gospel,  and  this  is 
probably  true,  but  if  the  confidence  now  reposed 
in  the  priesthood  were  transferred  to  God  this 
would  be  all  the  better.  It  would  be  like  the  use 
of  parental  authority  in  leading  confiding  child- 
hood to  develop  to  the  stature  and  strength  of 
adult  humanity. 

While  in  Dublin  I  picked  up  the  city  directory 
and  copied  the  following  facts  ;  the  percentum  of 
the  different  religious  denominations  who  are 
unable  to  read  or  write  stands  thus  :  the  estab- 
lished Church,  6.4;  Romanists,  25.1  ;  Presbyteri- 
ans, 4.0  ;  Methodists,  3.7  ;  Baptists,  5.4 ;  Jews, 
11.8  ;  Friends,  2.2. 


IV. 


SCOTLAND. 


TAKING  a  steamer  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  at 
night,  I  found  myself  the  next  morning  at 
day-break  charmed  with  the  beautiful  scenery  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde  on  the  way  to  Glasgow. 
Every  thing  here  indicates  industry,  intelligence, 
and  frugality.  Every  inch  of  productive  land  is 
made  available,  and  every  agency  of  nature  and 
art  is  turned  to  good  account,  Glasgow  is  the 
great  city  of  Scotland,  numbering  half  a  million 
of  souls.  It  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and,  like 
most  such  places,  every  thing  yields  to  utility. 
Very  little  has  been  done  by  way  of  ornament. 
In  this  respect  Glasgow  contrasts  strongly  with 
Edinburgh,  which  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque 
old  town  I  have  ever  seen.  Still,  Glasgow  is  not 
destitute  of  ornament.  It  has  several  very  re- 
spectable parks,  and  some  very  fine  monuments. 
The  most  imposing  is  that  of  John  Knox,  with 
the  open   Bible  in  his  hand.     It  is  r.n  immense 
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shaft  rising-  to  a  great  height.  The  Walter  Scott 
monument  is  also  an  imposing  affair.  Sir  Walter 
is  a  great  favorite  every-where  in  Scotland.  On 
either  side  of  this  monument  is  an  equestrian 
statue,  one  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the 
other  of  Prince  Albert.  The  Prince  is  warmly 
remembered  in  Scotland,  and  was  more  popular 
than  the  fast  young  man — Prince  of  Wales — is 
likely  to  be. 

Methodism  is  not  strong  in  Scotland,  but  has 
a  better  standing  in  Glasgow  than  in  any  other 
city.  I  spent  a  Sabbath  here,  heard  eight  ser- 
mons, and  preached  the  ninth  myself  The  first 
service  was  that  of  the  Wesleyans  at  St.  John's. 
The  preacher,  a  well-defined  and  well-developed^ 
Scotchman,  gave  an  earnest  and  logical  discourse, 
in  which  he  exploded  Calvinism  after  the  old 
style.  He  declared  that  not  one  man  in  five 
thousand  in  Scotland  who  believed  it  durst  pub- 
licly to  preach  it.  The  Scotch  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity  in  all  its  rigor,  and  the 
"  terrors  of  the  law  "  in  all  their  startling  sever- 
ity, as  preparatory  to  the  offer  of  the  Gospel. 
Brother  Telfer,  the  preacher  in  charge,  is  a  poet, 
and  has  published  a  sermon  in  the  form  of  a 
poem  on  "Hell,  the  doom  of  Sin,"  which  will 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end.  The  Wesleyans 
are  now  doing  better  than  formerly  in  Scotland, 
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and  I  trust  a  still  brighter  day  is  about  to  dawn 
upon  them.  After  the  morning  sermon  I  walked 
down  to  the  great  park  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  to  hear  the  "out-door  preaching."  Thou- 
sands throng  to  this  locality  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
probably  not  less  than  fifty  sermons  to  as  many 
different  groups  of  people  are  preached  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Every  body  has  liberty  to 
take  his  position  here,  when  he  can  gather  a 
crowd,  and  preach  his  doctrine.  Sometimes  the 
performance  takes  the  character  of  a  discussion. 
The  Roman  Catholics  at  first  tried  to  break  up 
these  services,  but  failing,  they  have  concluded  to 
take  their  chances,  and  so  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants each  defend  their  religion  or  discuss  together 
the  claims  of  their  respective  systems  as  best 
they  can.  Considerable  good  is  done  in  these 
meetings,  but  less  than  there  ought  to  be.  There 
is  an  effort  to  adapt  these  discourses  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  hearer  that  goes  too  far.  Low, 
slang  phrases  should  never  be  indulged  in  in 
order  to  be  understood.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  those  who  frequent  these  places  are 
incapable  of  understanding  good  language.  I 
drew  up  to  one  crowd  when  a  powerful  Scotch- 
man was  holding  forth.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  learning  and  culture,  but  he  seemed  so  anx- 
ious to  adapt  himself  to  the  capacity  of  the  vul- 
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gar  multitude  that  I  fear  his  illustrations  would 
disgust  many  instead  of  favorably  impressing 
them.  He  was  endeavoring  to  impress  his  hear- 
ers that  they  could  not  save  themselves,  and  yet 
that  they  were  too  proud  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  Lord  for  salvation.  He  addressed  them  thus: 
"  Many  of  you  are  determined  to  save  yourselves. 
You  are  not  willing  that  God  should  do  it  all. 
You  want  to  do  a  part  yourselves.  You  will  na' 
leave  it  all  to  God.  You  are  determined  to  have 
a  finger  in  the  pie  of  your  own  salvation."  At 
half-past  five,  P.  M.,  I  attended  a  meeting  at  St. 
John's  Green,  addressed  by  brother  Telfer  from 
the  pedestal  of  the  Walter  Scott  monument. 
This  meeting  was  what  such  meetings  should  be. 
It  was  by  far  the  most  respectable  crowd  which 
had  met  in  the  open  air  for  service.  Every  thing 
was  orderly  and  in  good  taste,  and  a  good  im- 
pression was  evidently  made  on  the  hearers. 
From  this  point  we  went  into  the  Wesleyan 
Church  at  half-past  six,  and  the  congregation  was 
addressed  by  the  strange  brother  from  America. 
They  gave  excellent  attention,  and  I  trust  some 
good  was  done. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  service  of  the 
Wesleyans  which  are  worthy  our  attention. 
Every  person  has  on  hand  a  Bible  and  Hymn- 
book.     The   hymn    is   announced,  followed    by  a 
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pause  long  enough  for  each  person  to  find  the 
place;  before  the  preacher  begins  reading  the 
Bible  lesson,  he  announces  the  chapter,  and 
pauses  long  enough  for  every  person  to  find  the 
place;  then  announces  again  the  chapter.  You 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  all  over  the  house, 
and  every  one  is  ready  to  follow  the  preacher  as 
he  reads  the  lesson.  The  same  method  is  ob- 
served in  announcing  the  text,  and  all  the  con- 
gregation read  it  from  their  Bibles  as  the  preacher 
announces  it  from  the  pulpit.  And  so,  when  a 
quotation  is  made  from  Scripture  the  congrega- 
tion turn  to  the  passage  when  chapter  and  verse, 
as  is  often  the  case,  are  announced.  But  the  pul- 
pits in  all  this  country,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  are  perfectly  outrageous.  They  are  too 
high  by  six  or  eight  feet.  There  is  some  excuse 
for  this  when  there  are  high  galleries  all  round 
the  church,  but  these  galleries  ought  to  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  leave  the  preacher  nearer  the  great 
mass  of  his  auditors.  The  effect  is  bad  on  the 
health  of  the  preacher  when  he  must  stoop  over 
and  send  down  his  voice  into  the  world  beneath 
him  instead  of  lifting  it  tip,  in  Scripture  language. 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  LAKES  AND  OVER  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Anxious   to  see  the  far-famed   Loch   Lomond 
and    the    renowned    Highlands    of    Scotland,    I 
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ordered  breakfast  very  early  on  Monday  morning, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  trip.  A  ride  of  joer- 
haps  thirty  miles  down  the  Clyde,  through  a 
region  highly  cultivated  and  dotted  by  magnifi- 
cent residences  of  the  nobility,  brings  the  trav- 
eler to  Loch  Lomond,  queen  of  the  Scottish 
lakes.  This  lake  is  thirty-two  miles  long,  sur- 
rounded by  most  gorgeous  scenery.  The  lake  is 
interspersed  with  many  islands,  and  bordered  by 
what  in  this  country  are  called  high  mountains. 
The  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  America, 
covered  with  everlasting  snows,  or  of  the  vast, 
towering  mountain  sentinels  of  the  Coast  range, 
stretching  through  Oregon-  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions, somewhat  unfits  one  to  regard  these  as 
the  grand  mountains  they  are  thought  to  be  in 
Scotland.  Still,  as  they  are  the  best  that  can  be 
had  in  this  region,  we  are  bound  to  think  well 
of  them,  as  he  would  be  an  ungrateful  tourist  that 
can  not  be  satisfied  with  the  best  a  country  can 
produce.  The  scenery,  however,  on  Loch  Lo- 
mond is  surpassingly  beautiful.  There  is  a  soft 
and  picturesque  grandeur  in  the  multitude  of 
islands,  diversified  with  lawn,  and  field,  and  trees 
of  varying  foliage.  Sometimes  their  sides  slope 
gently  to  the  water's  edge,  and  sometimes  their 
overhanging  cliffs  are  mirrored  in  the  clear  wa- 
ter.    There  is  something  here  which  more  nearly 
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resembles  our  childish  ideas  of  fairy-land  than  any 
thing-  I  have  seen.  The  scene  is  every  instant 
changing,  and  every  moment  presenting  some 
new  beauty  to  the  eye.  Sometimes  a  lordly 
mansion  nestles  under  the  mountain's  brow.  Ben 
Lomond,  3,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  mountains. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  a  great  multitude  of  peaks 
that  are  continually  rising  up  in  the  crooked  path 
which  the  steamer  is  making  through  the  lake  or 
loch.  At  a  harbor  called  Inversnaid  we  disem- 
bark for  a  ride  over  the  Highlands  to  Loch  Ka- 
trine and  the  Trossachs.  The  lake  at  Inversnaid 
is  only  a  mile  wide,  but  it  is  six  hundred  feet 
deep.  Some  of  our  company  thought  it  would  be 
a  sad  calamity  indeed  to  fall  into  water  so  deep  ; 
as  though  six  hundred  feet  involved  more  dan- 
ger than  ten  feet  to  a  person  unable  to  swim  ; 
and  yet  I  presume  such  a  feeling  to  some  extent 
prevails  with  most  people.  I  have  heard  similar 
fears  expressed  on  shipboard  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained we  were  sailing  on  water  four  or  five  miles 
deep.  But  shallow  water  is  much  more  danger- 
ous to  the  navigator. 

We  now  mount  a  stage-coach  and  begin  to 
ascend  the  Highlands.  My  eyes  and  ears  were 
thoroughly  awake  to  every  thing  in  this  region. 
All  is  different  from  the  low  or  ordinary  lands  ; 
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people,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  every  thing  indicate 
plain  fare  and  a  rather  rugged  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Houses  are  very  rude,  many  of  them  with- 
out chimneys  or  floors.  But  there  are  some 
noble-looking  specimens  of  men  among  the  High- 
landers ;  still,  I  think  he  should  be  regarded  as 
much  the  happier  man  that  gets  well  out  of  such 
a  country.  It  requires  too  hard  a  struggle  to 
keep  the  soul  in  the  body.  I  noticed  that  all 
sheep  in  this  region  were  black,  and  on  inquiry 
into  the  matter  ascertained  that  the  black  color 
was  owing  to  a  jDreparation  of  tar  and  grease  put 
on  the  sheep  in  the  beginning  of  Winter  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  terrible  storms  of  rain  and 
sleet  that  sweep  over  these  mountains  in  the 
Winter.  This  forms  a  kind  of  "water  proof"  for 
the  sheep.  On  learning  this  I  remarked  that  I 
should  think  this  treatment  would  injure  the 
wool  by  making  it  so  difficult  to  wash.  A  lady 
quickly  replied,  "  The  Scotch  can  manage  it ; 
they  are  too  knowing  to  lose  any  thing."  I 
partly  believe  it.  I  found  what  I  did  not  expect, 
fine  peat-beds  on  the  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  Highlands.  It  is  generally  thought  that  this 
article  is  only  found  in  low,  marshy  places,  but 
it  is  found  here  overlaying  mountains  of  rock, 
and  it  is  a  very  beneficent  provision  for  fuel 
where  there  is  no  timber. 
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But  the  inevitable  rain-storm  overtook  us  in 
the  Highlands,  and  we  drove  as  fast  as  horse- 
flesh would  take  us  to  Loch  Katrine,  and  again 
took  steam-boat  through  another  lake,  famous  for 
containing  Ellen's  Isle,  the  home  of  Walter 
Scott's  far-famed  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  It  is  a 
most  charming  little  island  in  the  lake,  thickly 
covered  with  trees  drooping  to  the  water's  edge. 
This,  like  Loch  Lomond,  is  surrounded  with  en- 
chanting beauty  on  every  side.  This  lake  sup- 
plies the  great  city  of  Glasgow  with  pure  water. 

The  following  noble  sentiment  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  Ellen  Douglas,  should  be  a  lesson  to 
those  who  marry  superannuated  cripples  for 
money,  or,  to  keep  up  a  royal  lineage,  marry  their 
cousins  and  raise  idiots: 

"  Rather,  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 

--  Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word, 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove, 
Than  wed  the  man  she  can  not  love." 


V 


V. 


EDINBURGH. 

EDINBURGH,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  has 
more  elements  of  grandeur  and  sublimity 
in  it  than  any  other  city  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
is  not  owing  to  its  size.  It  does  not  number 
much  over  200,oco.  It  is  not  half  so  large  as 
Glasgow,  nor  a  twelfth  part  as  large  as  London. 
And  yet  there  is  something  so  sturdy,  so  massive, 
so  solid,  so  picturesque,  so  Scotch  about  it,  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  cities  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands 
is  unlike  that  of  other  cities.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  a  variety  of  character  un- 
usual. The  surface  is  uneven — impractically  so 
for  any  city  but  Edinburgh.  On  the  east  the 
town  is  overlooked  b}^  Salisbury  Crags  and  Ar- 
thur's Seat.  On  the  south,  in  bold  outline,  also 
overlooking  the  city,  are  the  hills  of  Braid,  Black- 
ford, and  Pentland.  On  the  north-west  of  the  city 
is  seen  the  hill  of  Corstorphine.  Then  the  city 
no 
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itself  is  built  on  a  series  of  ledges,  giving  the 
town  an  undulating  and  very  romantic  appear- 
ance. In  our  western  country  we  have  what  we 
call  the  high  rolling  prairie.  Edinburgh  may  be 
called,  emphatically,  a  high  rolling  tozvn.  The 
highest  hill  of  the  city — it  is  rather  a  young 
mountain — is  that  upon  which  the  castle  is  built. 
The  second  ridge  commences  south-west  of  the 
great  castle,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of  Salisbury 
Crags.  Then  the  north  part  of  the  city,  the 
modern  portion  of  Edinburgh,  occupies  another 
of  these  ridges.  The  north,  or  new  part  of  the 
town,  is  separated  from  the  old  by  a  deep  ravine, 
said  to  have  been  once  a  loch  or  lake.  But  this 
ravine  is  now  spanned  by  high  stone  bridges, 
resting  on  massive  arches  of  masonry,  such  as 
are  never  seen  in  our  own  country.  In  the  old 
town  the  streets  run  in  all  directions,  like  the 
streets  in  some  of  the  older  portions  of  Boston, 
New  York,  or  Pittsburg. 

The  houses  rise  range  above  range  in  the 
steep  sides  of  these  ridges,  and  the  cross  streets 
are  some  of  them  at  an  immense  height  above 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  You  can 
stand  on  one  street  and  look  right  down,  per- 
pendicularly, upon  the  top  of  houses  on  the  street 
below,  which  are  six  and  eight  stories  in  height. 
If  Washington   is   a    "city   of   magnificent   dis- 
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tances,"  Edinburgh  is  a  city  of  magnificent 
heights.  In  some  instances  they  have  sought 
the  highest  crag  they  could  find,  and  then  built 
to  a  fabulous  height  on  the  top  of  that.  Within 
ten  paces  of  my  hotel,  as  we  start  up  the  street, 
there  is  a  wall  on  the  upper  side  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  made  necessarily  by  the  rapidly  as- 
cending ground.  On  the  top  of  this  wall  stands 
a  house  ten  stories  high.  So  that  as  you  stand 
on  the  pavement,  you  look  up  twice  the  length 
of  a  man  to  the  foundation  of  a  house  extending 
ten  stories  above  you.  Every  house  is  of  stone — 
no  brick  is  used.  The  National  Savings  Bank 
of  Scotland  is  a  building  of  marvelous  height. 
It  extends  from  one  street  to  another.  But  the 
streets  occupy  so  different  an  altitude  that  a  wall 
has  been  built  upon  the  lower  street,  I  should 
think  fifty  feet  high,  before  you  get  to  the  foun- 
dation proper  of  the  great  national  bank,  which 
rises  to  a  fabulous  height  above  the  pavement, 
and  is  a  building  of  most  exquisite  beauty.  Many 
of  the  public  edifices  of  Edinburgh  are  exceed- 
ingly massive  and  imposing,  and  the  more  newly 
erected  are  many  of  them  very  beautifiil  indeed 
The  Walter  Scott  Monument  is  the  most  ele- 
gant thing  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  if  not  in 
the  world.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an  open  spire 
two  hundred   feet    in    height.     An  interior  stair- 
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case  ascends  to  the  top,  or  nearly  so,  to  a  beau- 
tiful gallery,  affording  a  delightful  view  of  the 
city.  The  architect,  Mr.  Kemp,  was  a  self-taught 
man.  He  was  originally,  like  Hugh  Miller,  an 
operative  mason.  He  became  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Gothic  structures,  and  traveled  on  foot 
over  a  large  part  of  Great  Britain  and  part  of 
the  continent,  supporting  himself  by  his  mechan- 
ical industry,  and  visiting  all  places  containing 
cathedrals  or  Gothic  structures.  On  returning 
home  he  planned  the  magnificent  Scott  monu- 
ment, but  died  before  seeing  his  cherished  design 
finished.  While  walking  along  the  banks  of  the 
Union  Canal,  one  evening,  to  meet  some  boats 
with  stone  for  the  work,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell  into  the  canal  and  was  drowned. 

The  new  Post-Office  is  a  remarkably  fine  build- 
ing. Ihe  National  Art  Gallery  and  the  Anti- 
quarian Gallery  are  also  fine  buildings  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  Gallery  of  Antiquities  contains 
many  rare  relics  of  the  past  ages.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  look  back  and  see  what  we  have  come 
through.  Here  is  the  old  oak  pulpit  in  which 
John  Knox  preached  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Here  is  the  identical  instrument  for- 
merly used  in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals. 
A  huge  blade,  nearly  a  foot  square,  fastened  in  a 
frame  which  worked  in  grooves  like  an  old-fash- 
A  8 
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ioned  saw-gate,  did  the  work  of  death.  A  grea* 
stone  was  made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  blade,  and 
the  dreadful  machine  elevated  after  the  manner 
of  elevating  the  weight  in  driving  piles  into  the 
ground.  The  victim  then  laid  his  neck  over  the 
edge  of  a  strong  plank  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  at  a  given  signal  the  blade  fell,  and  instantly 
the  head  dropped  from  the  body. 

The  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  contains  some  won- 
derful paintings.  Those  illustrative  of  sacred 
historic  events  are  the  most  striking.  There  is 
a  distinctness  to  these  pictures — a  sharpness  of 
outline — not  always  seen  in  such  paintings.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  fashionable  to  go  into  raptures 
over  some  dim,  dingy  picture,  the  real  design  of 
which  the  enraptured  spectator  knows  nothing 
about.  Of  course,  most  of  the  celebrated  paint- 
ings from  the  great  masters  of  other  ages  are 
copied  from  the  originals.  These  in  Edinburgh, 
like  the  city  itself,  are  bold,  and  sharp,  and  well- 
defined.  The  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  The  whole  scene  seems  to  be 
actually  transpiring  before  you.  The  flesh,  torn 
by  the  nails  that  pierce  the  hands  and  feet,  or 
rather  the  great  spikes  that  are  driven  through 
them ;  the  temples,  bleeding  under  the  thorny 
crown  ;  the  spear,  so  rudely  and  deeply  thrust 
into  our  Savior's  side ;   the  blood  trickling  down 
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from  all  these  wounds ;  the  look  of  unutterable 
distress  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the 
women  at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  their  eyes,  red 
and  swollen  with  weeping;  the  different  mani- 
festations of  sympathy  by  the  executioners  and 
spectators  ;  and,  above  all,  the  expression  of  our 
Savior's  countenance  as  he  gives  up  the  ghost, 
are  wonderful  to  behold.  The  death-expression 
on  the  countenance  of  Jesus  contrasts  wonder- 
fully with  the  other  expression  of  dreadful  living 
agony  on  the  countenances  of  the  two  malefac- 
tors crucified  with  him,  but  still  alive. 

The  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist",  and  the 
presentation  of  the  head  to  a  dancing  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  fancy  woman,  is  a  striking  picture, 
and  does  not  impress  one  favorably  with  the 
dancing  described  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Free-Church  College  is  a  splendid  struct- 
ure. The  eastern  part  of  the  immense  pile  is 
used  as  the  Free  High-Church  of  Scotland.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free-Church  was  in 
session.  After  a  little  red  tape  I  was  permitted 
to  look  in  on  this  grave  body.  The  Assembly 
seemed  composed  of  solid  men,  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  their  Church,  but  it  lacked  the 
energy  and  vim  that  characterizes  similar  Amer- 
ican bodies.  Members  go  there  with  long  writ- 
ten speeches,  and  their  "deliverances"  often  not 
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a  little  tedious.  I  heard  members  praising  the 
directness,  point,  and  brevity  that  characterized 
the  doings  of  the  American  deputies  to  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  Castle  is  one  of  those  huge  piles — or 
rather  succession  of  huge  piles — to  be  found 
scattered  over  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England. 
It  stands  upon  a  high  rock  which  presents  two 
perpendicular  sides  for  hundreds  of  feet  high. 
It  is  a  position  of  amazing  strength.  Part  of 
the  tower  is  now  used  for  an  armory,  in  which 
are  stowed  immense  amounts  of  war  material, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  hope  may 
never  be  wanted  for  use. 

The  bedroom  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  upon  the 
perpendicular  rock.  This  bedroom  is  scarcely 
larger  than  a  common  pantry,  and  but  ill  com- 
pares with  the  present  notions  of  queens'  com- 
fort. James  VI,  the  only  son  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  born  here,  June  19,  1556.  The  little  fellow- 
was  let  down  the  face  of  the  high  precipice  in  a 
basket,  and  carried  to  Mount  Sterling,  another 
immense  castle,  at  the  head  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  some  forty  miles  distant.  This  letting 
down  was  but  too  boding  a  prophecy  of  what 
subsequently  befell  the  Jameses. 

In  another  portion  of  the  tower  are  the  Regalia 
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of  Scotland.  These  consist  of  a  crown,  scepter, 
swoid  of  state,  and  the  crown  jewels.  Besides 
these  are  exhibited  valuable  jewels  bequeathed 
by  the  Cardinal  of  York  to  George  IV.  The 
Golden  Collar  of  the  Garter,  conferred  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  James  VI,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  superb  jewel 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  an  assemblage 
of  wonderful  gems  set  in  gold.  All  these  ''pre- 
cious things"  are  secured  within  a  strong  iron 
cage,  and  exhibited  by  lamp-light.  The  great 
rude  oak  chest  in  which  these  relics  were  for- 
merly deposited  is  shown  in  the  same  apartment. 
The  whole  is  estimated,  as  the  guide  informed 
me,  at  ^5,000,000.  Is  this  the  best  disposition 
of  these  things  while  thousands  of  British  sub- 
jects are  suffering  for  bread } 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  is  a  building  for 
the  ages.  The  building  is  an  immense  quadran- 
gle, inclosing  a  court,  and  covering  over  two 
acres  of  ground.  The  library  contains  130,000 
volumes. 

Passing  along  High-street,  we  come  to  the  old 
John  Knox  Free-Church.  This  church  would 
not  strongly  attract  the  traveler — though  it  must 
have  been  a  splendid  one  for  the  times — but  from 
its  historical  interest.  Here  John  Knox  is  said 
to    have    composed    the    greater   portion    of   his 
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"History  of  the   Reformation."     An  inscription 
on  this  old  church  which  reads  thus: 

A  worthy  rnotto  for  the  great  reformer. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  letter.  There  are 
many  other  things  of  interest  which  I  may  or 
may  not  say  another  time. 


VI. 


RELIGIOUS   SERVICES    IN   LONDON. 

ARRIVING  in  London  late  in  the  week,  and 
remaining  over  the  following  week,  gave  me 
two  Sabbaths  in  the  British  metropolis.  And 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  I  resolved  to  see  and 
hear  as  much  as  practicable. 

CITY  ROAD   CHAPEL 

Is  the  head  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  large,  substantial  church,  and  esti- 
mated to  contain  2,500  people.  It  has  galleries 
on  three  sides,  with  a  pulpit,  as  is  the  fashion  in 
this  country,  much  too  high.  The  services  here 
are  not  of  that  demonstrative  character  that  used 
to  mark  Methodism  in  its  earlier  history.  The 
society  here  feels  itself  to  be  strong  and  estab- 
lished, and  in  no  danger  as  to  the  future.  And 
here  is  precisely  the  point  of  danger  with  estab- 
lished wealthy  Churches.  The  City  Road  Chapel 
is  not  an  exception.     When  any  charge  begins  to 
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lose  its  aggressive  character,  and  to  rest  in  sue 
cesses  already  achieved,  a  period  of  decay  com 
mences,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  returning 
to  its  first  love  and  zeal.  I  thought  I  discovered 
symptoms  of  a  wholesome  alarm  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  had  been  invited  to  preach  in  this 
church  on  Wednesday  night,  and  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  the  privilege  of  hearing  him.  He 
labored  to  arouse  the  zeal  of  the  members,  by  ap- 
pealing to  what  they  had  been  in  other  years.  I 
also  heard  one  of  the  preachers  of  this  charge  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  sermon  was  good,  and  the 
attendance  was  good,  but  somehow  I  could  not 
avoid  getting  the  impression  that  the  charge  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  required  degree  of  use- 
fulness. 

The  old  Wesleyan  Burial  Ground  is  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  church.  I  visited  the  graves  of 
Wesley,  Clarke,  Watson,  Benson,  and  Bunting, 
with  many  others,  loved  and  honored  in  the  an- 
nals of  Methodism.  A  very  plain  obelisk,  costing 
only  a  few  pounds,  stands  over  the  remains  of  the 
great  and  good  Wesley.  But,  in  this,  I  presume, 
it  is  as  Wesley  would  have  desired  it ;  parade  and 
show  form  no  part  of  his  earnest,  useful  career. 
Millions  of  redeemed  souls  in  earth  and  heaven 
are  his  monuments.  As  a  benefactor  of  mankind, 
England  has  never  produced  his  equal.     Over  the 
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dust  of  the  other  mighty  dead  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned  not  so  much  as  an  obeHsk  rises. 
But  they  need  it  not.  A  son  of  Dr.  Benson  is 
pastor  of  one  of  the  Churches  of  the  EstabHsh- 
ment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames.  He  was 
informed  that  the  grave  of  his  father  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  but  his  reply,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, was,  that  if  he  should  give  the  proper  at- 
tention to  it,  it  would  be  giving  countenance  to 
the  Wesleyan  preachers.  Is  it  not  high  time  that 
the  Wesleyans  should  entirely  cut  loose  from  an 
establishment  that  thus  decoys  their  sons  and 
turns  them  away  from  the  Christian  charity  of 
their  fathers  }  On  the  other  side  of  the  street 
from  the  City  Road  Chapel,  sleep  the  remains  of 
John  Bunyan.  An  admirer  of  this  good  man  had 
a  plain  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  in  which 
Bunyan's  pilgrim  was  represented  with  his  bundle 
falling  off  at  the  sight  of  the  cross.  But  some 
barbarian  has  defaced  and  nearly  ruined  it ;  but 
Bunyan's  name  will  not  lack  honor  while  the 
English  language  is  used  to  portray  Christian  ex- 
perience. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  cathedrals  of  England,  the  Litany  is  re- 
cited regularly  every  day  once,  sometimes  more. 
Every  thing  is  done  to  make  the  services  appear 
gorgeous   and    imposing;    splendid  organs,   with 
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well-trained  choirs,  form  part  of  the  machinery 
But  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  the  great  ends  oi 
the  Gospel  are  answered  to  any  extent  worth  men- 
tioning in  these  cathedral  services.  The  Litany 
is  rendered  in  a  kind  of  miserable  chant,  and  the 
choir  make  the  responses.  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  any  thing  more  ridiculous 
than  the  part  performed  by  the  officiating  clergy. 
The  service  is  read  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to 
enunciate,  in  a  monotone,  on  a  high  key  until  the 
last  word  before  the  response  is  uttered.  Then 
the  performer  raises  his  voice  into  a  kind  of  wail, 
or  howl,  making  a  most  unearthly  noise,  and  the 
singers  and  organ  respond.  Let  any  man  give  a 
specimen  of  this  strange  way  of  worshiping  God 
to  an  audience,  and  not  call  it  worship,  and  I 
venture  to  say  the  whole  audience  will  be  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  by  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
scene.  You  can  not  hear  a  word  that  is  said. 
The  whole  might  just  as  well  be  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, and  better  too,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  fitness  in  using  a  dead  language  in  performing 
a  dead  worship. 

I  witnessed  the  services  at  the  great  Minster 
Cathedral  in  York,  and  they  were  even  worse 
than  I  have  described.  Why  will  we  play  these 
"fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,"  and  call  it 
worship }     When,  in  addition  to  this,  the   ritual- 
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istic  nonsense  is  also  incorporated,  the  folly  is 
complete.  This  is  the  case  at  St.  Alban's  and 
some  other  churches. 

WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

On  Sunday  night  I  went  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, to  hear  a  sermon  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  preliminary  services,  of  the 
character  already  described,  occupied  one  hour. 
Neither  at  Westminster  nor  at  any  of  the  other 
cathedrals  named,  are  ritualistic  services  allowed, 
but  the  horrible  monotony  of  rapid  rehearsal  on  a 
single  key,  with  the  howl  at  the  end,  is  worse  than 
any  practiced  beggar  ever  heard  on  the  street. 
When  this  part  of  the  service  by  gowned  men, 
and  gowned  boys  and  women,  was  over,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  pulpit  a  stout  man,  elaborately  clad 
in  sacerdotal  vestments,  with  a  black  cap  on  his 
head.  This  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  salary  has  so  frequently  been  a  matter  of 
observation  in  America.  He  is  a  man,  I  should 
say,  about  the  size  of  Bishop  Morris,  and  not  alto- 
gether unlike  Bishop  Morris  in  his  manner.  The 
sermon,  however,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  one 
of  Bishop  Morris's  best.  It  lacked  the  compact, 
terse  style  of  Bishop  Morris,  that  has  more  fruit 
than  leaves.  Still  it  was  a  good  sermon,  and  the 
Archbishop  made  the  impression  on  me,  that  he 
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was  a  good  man  and  enjoys  religion,  and  is  anxious 
for  the  spread  of  vital  piety. 

NEWMAN    HALL. 

Newman  Hall  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  in  London.  He  is  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  and  I  believe  the  author  of  the  little 
tract,  "Come  to  Jesus,"  which  has  done  so  much 
good  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  He  preaches 
at  St.  James's  Hall  one  sermon  on  Sunday,  at  4 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  during  the  month  of  June.  He  is 
desirous  of  a  practical  union  between  evangelical 
denominations,  and  gave  out  for  the  following 
Sabbath  that  he  would  show  that  Arminianism 
and  Calvinism  arc  practically  the  same.  I  am 
afraid  he  will  have  a  hard  thing  to  do.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  who  professedly  hold  to 
these  different  systems  practically  preach  and 
practice  the  same  ;  but  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  two  systems  can  no  more  coalesce  than 
oil  and  water.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  fluent,  easy,  power- 
ful preacher.  His  great  forte  appears  to  be  in 
taking  some  plain  passage  of  Scripture  and  using 
it  as  an  answer  to  all  possible  excuses  of  the  sin- 
ner. His  text  was,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  rallied 
very  strongly  on   the  expression,  "  every  one  of 
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you,"  and  to  all  sorts  of  excuses  he  replied  in  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "every  one  of  you." 
So  in  another  part  of  the  sermon  he  rallied  on 
another  expression  of  Scripture :  "  Whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved;"  taking  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  to 
show  that  all  could  comply  in  answer  to  all  man- 
ner of  quibbling",  and  the  second  to  show  that  all 
can  find  salvation  in  answer  to  all  sorts  of  de- 
spondency. Mr.  Hall  is  a  power  for  good  in 
London. 

SPURGEON. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  one  of  the  celebrities  of  Lon- 
don. Probably  more  strangers  go  to  hear  him 
than  to  hear  any  hundred  other  men  in  the  city. 
Long  before  the  doors  are  opened  to  stran- 
gers the  immense  portico  of  the  Tabernacle  is 
crowded,  and  the  flight  of  steps,  which  will  hold 
a  good  congregation,  and  all  the  way  to  the 
street.  I  should  think  as  many  as  a  thousand 
strangers  are  in  waiting,  many  of  them  for  a  long 
time,  before  the  doors  are  open.  The  members 
of  the  congregation  go  in  by  side  doors  through 
a  gate,  but  a  policeman  guards  the  entrance 
against  others.  At  precisely  a  quarter  to  eleven 
the  doors  open  and  the  scramble  for  seats  be- 
gins.    The  seats  are  arranged  in  elliptical  form, 
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and  there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries  all  roinid  the 
audience-room.  To  accommodate  these  it  re- 
quires that  the  pulpit,  though  it  can  not  be  called 
a  pulpit,  should  be  high.  There  is  nothing  but 
the  circular  railing  and  a  small,  plain  table.  The 
audience-room  will  hold  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand people,  and  every  possible  seat  is  occupied, 
and  still  people  are  standing  in  the  aisles.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  begins  exactly  at  the  time  by  a  short 
prayer,  followed  by  a  hymn,  which  he  reads  a 
verse  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  congregation  sings 
with  a  will.  The  preacher  does  not  allow  of  slow 
singing.  There  is  no  instrument  of  any  kind  in 
the  church,  but  the  effect  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand voices — every  person  is  provided  with  a 
book — is  inspiring  and  grand.  After  the  first 
hymn  the  preacher  reads  a  chapter  and  comments 
upon  it ;  then  follows  another  pra3^er  much  more 
elaborate  than  the  first ;  then  another  hymn. 
The  preliminary  service  occupies  one  hour  ;  then 
a  sermon  follows  of  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes, 
followed  by  a  very  brief  prayer,  and  the  service 
is  concluded. 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  marvelous  popularity 
with  the  people } 

I  went  to  hear  him,  as  many  others  have  done, 
with  a  view  of  satisfying  myself  on  this  question. 
My  conclusion  is  that  several  particulars,  which 
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I  will  describe,  go  to  make  up  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  wonderful  success  as  a  preacher ;  for 
his  success  is  wonderful. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance 
of  the  man.  A  stranger  would  pick  out  a  hun- 
dred other  men  in  the  congregation  for  celebrated 
preachers  before  he  would  take  him.  He  has 
been  described  as  a  large  man.  This  is  not  cor- 
rect ;  he  is  below  medium  height,  stout,  and  a 
perfect  picture  of  health.  He  looks  more  youth- 
ful than  I  expected.  His  looks  do  not  indicate 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  any  respect.  A  large 
mouth  affords  a  good  outlet  for  his  thoughts,  but 
many  a  mouth  as  large  affords  only  an  inlet  for 
beef  and  beer.  He  is  not  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary learning,  though  he  is  respectable.  A  mul- 
titude of  preachers  in  London  are  vastly  his 
superiors  in  this  respect. 

1st.  He  gives  evidence  of  deep  and  consistent 
piety — a  fervid  longing,  yearning  after  God  seems 
to  be  the  atmosphere  of  his  soul,  accompanied 
by  the  bright  sunshine  of  God's  presence  in  the 
heart.  He  impresses  you  that  he  is  a  truly  hum- 
ble man.  Many  a  man  would  have  his  head 
turned  by  seeing  five  thousand  before  him  every 
Sabbath,  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
his  popularity.  All  this  seems  but  to  deepen 
his  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  and  to  lead  him 
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to  cling  more  closely  to  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
His  prayers  are  simple,  fervent,  and  confiding  ; 
he  seems  to  ask  nothing  doubting.  He  is  not  a 
profound  commentator,  but  seizes  the  practical, 
heart-searching  ideas  of  the  chapter  upon  which 
he  comments,  and  commends  them  to  the  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers. 

2d.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  and  whose  sympathies  are  witJi  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  is  a  man  of  large  sympathy.  He 
impresses  you  that  he  is  your  friend  and  longs 
to  see  you  saved,  and  is  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  which  may  be  necessary  to  this  end. 

3d.  In  his  preaching,  as  in  his  reading  and 
praying,  every  word  is  heard  by  every  person  in 
the  great  congregation.  He  has  a  good  voice 
and  an  excellent  audience-room.  In  his  preach- 
ing, praying,  and  expounding  every  word  is  un- 
del"stood.  He  uses  no  words  that  a  well-in- 
formed child  will  not  understand.  Logic  is  not 
'\\\'B,  forte.  He  depends  mainly,  on  illustration,  and 
in  this  respect  is  very  happy. 

In  theology  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  somewhat  mixed. 
His  head  is  Calvinistic,  his  heart  is  thoroughly 
Arminian ;  but  in  preaching,  except  when  his 
theory  is  especially  before  his  eyes,  his  heart 
generally  gets  the  better  of  his  head.  While  his 
theory  teaches  him  that  only  a  part  of  mankind 
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can  be  saved  he  at  the  same  time  offers  salvation 
to  all  without  mental  reservation.  He  thinks  both 
doctrines  are  in  the  Bible,  and  so  preaches  both. 
He  is  a  candid  man  and  gives  up  an  error  as  soon 
as  he  sees  it,  and  acknowledges  his  fault,  but  he 
seems  yet  unable  to  see  how  salvation  is  of  grace 
without  the  Calvinistic  view  of  election,  or  how 
all  sinners  can  be  responsible  without  the  Ar- 
minian  view  of  free  salvation.  If  he  will  take 
time  to  read  Fletcher's  "Checks"  I  will  venture 
to  underwrite  that  he  will  have  clearer  and  bet- 
ter views  of  the  conditionality  of  salvation.  In 
preaching,  sometimes,  his  Calvinism  comes  across 
his  path  and  throws  him  down,  but  he  is  immedi- 
ately up  and  at  it  again,  and  the  next  drive,  very 
likely,  will  be  a  tremendous  appeal  to  all  sinners 
to  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found.  While 
he  thinks  he  is  opposed  to  the  Methodistic  view 
of  Christian  perfection,  he  preaches  the  doctrine 
as  strongly  as  the  Methodists  themselves,  and 
more  strongly  than  many  of  them  do.  He  insists, 
with  great  earnestness,  that  it  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  every  Christian  to  know  that  he  is  ac- 
cepted of  God.  He  strongly  insists  on  the  joys 
of  salvation — on  the  enjoyment  of  religion. 

In  short,  while  I  believe  Mr.  Spurgeon  teaches 
some  errors,  by  which  his   usefulness  is  not  as 
great  as  it  otherwise  would   be,   nevertheless,  I 
A  9 
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believe  him  to  be  a  "good  man,  and  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,"  and  that  his  plain, 
earnest  labors  in  the  cause  of  vital  religion  are 
doing  more  to  promote  the  salvation  of  men  than 
all  the  cathedral  services  of  Europe. 


VII. 
FACTS   AND   FIGURES   ABOUT   LONDON. 

TO  a  stranger  put  down  in  the  center  of 
London  proper  the  city  appears  to  be  an 
interminable  labyrinth  of  crooked,  winding,  nar- 
row streets,  with  every  conceivable  style  of  an- 
cient architecture.  In  this  region  of  the  town 
the  houses,  except  the  public  buildings,  are  all 
of  brick,  and  covered  with  various  styles  of  tiles. 
There  is  neither  beauty  nor  regularity  about 
them.  The  streets  are  paved  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner  by  cutting  hard  stone  into  the 
shape  used  in  our  country  for  the  Nicholson 
pavement.  There  is  nothing  different  at  the 
street-crossings  from  the  ordinary  pavement. 
This  last  remark  applies  also  to  the  larger  cities 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France.  Street  rail- 
roads are  not  seen  as  with  us,  and  in  driving 
through  the  streets  all  manner  of  conveyances 
turn  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right  in  meet- 
ing   others.     The    same    rule    obtains    with    the 
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railroads  throughout  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  amount  of  travel  in  the  central  streets  of 
London  is  amazing.  In  the  most  thronged  thor- 
oughfares a  thousand  vehicles  pass  a  given  point 
each  hour,  on  an  average.  London  proper — or 
the  City,  as  it  is  called — contains  little  if  an}- 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  people,  while 
the  number  in  the  entire  metropolis  is  about 
three  millions.  The  number  in  the  City  is  be- 
coming less  every  year  by  the  removal  of  pri- 
vate dwellings  to  make  room  for  public  buildings. 
The  old  city  wks  confined  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames.  But  the  London  of  the  present 
day  has  absorbed  a  great  number  of  villages 
and  towns,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  l">ng  and 
nine  in  breadth,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames,  so  that  a  wall  to  inclose  the  present 
London  as  the  cities  of  Europe  have  been  walled 
until  a  recent  period  would  need  be  more  than 
forty  miles  in  length.  It  is  bewildering  to  see 
the  vast  streams  of  humanity  swarming  through 
the  great  public  thoroughfares.  The  number 
that  cross  the  London  Bridge  in  a  day  must  be 
estimated  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  There  are 
many  bridges  across  the  Thames,  but  when  tJie 
bridge  is  named  it  is  understood  to  be  the  lower 
bridge.  All  these  bridges,  particularly  the  lower 
one,  are  amazing  specimens  of  massive  masonry. 
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When  literally  covered  from  end  to  end  with 
men,  horses,  omnibuses,  railroad  cars  —  every 
thing  that  can  move — there  is  no  more  sense 
of  danger  than  would  be  caused  by  a  multitude 
of  ants  scrambling  over  a  plank  of  oak. 

The  public  buildings  of  London  are  many  of 
them  imposing  beyond  any  thing  seen  in  Amer- 
ica except  the  National  Capitol.  Many  of  the 
public  buildings  cost  singly  enough  to  build  a  re- 
spectable city  in  America.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
cost  $7,000,000.  Westminster  Abbey  as  much 
more.  The  Parliament  House  cost  $10,000,000. 
The  British  Museum  has  already  cost  $5,000,000, 
and  is  not  yet  finished.  The  Tower  of  London, 
of  which  I  may  speak  in  another  letter,  consist- 
ing, as  a  whole,  of  six  larger  and  twelve  smaller 
towers,  some  of  them  with  walls  fourteen  feet 
thick,  must  have  cost  fabulous  sums  of  money. 
Many  of  the  monuments  have  cost  each  a  for- 
tune. That  of  Nelson,  on  Trafalgar  Square,  is 
perhaps  the  most  imposing.  It  consists  of  a 
vast  column  surmounted  by  the  Hero  of  Trafal- 
gar, and  at  each  corner  of  the  granite  pedestal 
is  a  huge  lion  in  bronze,  sixty-four  times  the 
usual  size.  This  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  of 
expensive  monuments.  I  have  not  seen  any- 
where in  England  a  monument  of  Cromwell. 
The    General    Post-Office    is    a    vast    affair.      It 
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delivers  in  London  one  hundred  and  eighty  mill- 
ion letters  annually,  eighty-five  million  newspa- 
pers, fifteen  million  book-packets,  and  money- 
orders  to  the  amount  of  ^90,000,000. 

The  London  City  Directory  is  a  volume  much 
larger  than  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
and  if  you  want  to  find  a  numerous  family  just 
turn  to  the  Smiths.  The  Bank  of  England  is  a 
vast  afi"air.  The  building  and  court  cover  eight 
acres.  The  bank  employs  one  thousand  clerks. 
The  London  Bridge,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  cost  ^10,000,000.  There  are  thirteen 
other  bridges  across  the  Thames,  but  this  one 
is  the  most  expensive,  being  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  fifty-four  feet  wide, 
with  five  arches,  of  which  the  center  one  has  a 
span  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  finest  granite  bridge  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  other  thirteen  bridges  cost 
^5,000,000. 

In  this  general  description  of  London  I  can 
do  no  more  than  name  a  few  prominent  things, 
leaving  details  to  another  time.  It  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  world,  and  the  richest  city  in  the 
world,  though  as  a  whole  by  no  means  so  beau- 
tiful as  Edinburgh  or  Paris.  The  amount,  variety, 
and  value  of  goods  exposed  in  windows  for  sale 
is   wonderful.     In    London    much    more   than   in 
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any  city  in  America  are  the  windows  of  stores 
so  arranged  as  to  exhibit,  in  many  instances, 
almost  the  entire  stock.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  jewelry  and  all  sorts  of  fancy  goods. 
The  articles,  with  the  prices,  are  generally  pre- 
sented in  their  most  attractive  form.  Many  arti- 
cles of  food  are  exposed  in  the  same  way.  Mill- 
ions upon  millions'  worth  of  the  most  gorgeous 
jewelry  thus  glitters  in  the  window  to  tempt  the 
passer-by. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  London  may  be 
formed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  streets,  many  of  them  being 
miles  in  length.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  shop-keepers.  There  are 
two  thousand  different  kinds  of  trades,  among 
which  are  nineteen  hundred  butchers,  three  thou- 
sand grocers,  fifteen  hundred  dairymen,  t\^enty- 
seven  hundred  bakers,  three  thousand  tailors, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  shoemakers,  fifteen 
hundred  linen-drapers,  six  hundred  hatters.  The 
quantity  of  water  pumped  up  from  the  Thames 
and  distributed  through  London  daily  amounts 
to  fifty  million  gallons.  The  daily  consumption 
of  coal  amounts  to  thirteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred tons,  or  five  million  tons  per  year.  Most 
of  this  vast  quantity  comes  from  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.     Newcastle   is  a  region  of  vast   industry, 
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but  there  is  nothing  attractive  about  it  but  the 
piety  of  many  of  the  toihng  miners. 

The  quantity  of  meat  consumed  in  London  is 
enormous.  The  Enghsh  are  tremendous  con- 
sumers of  beef,  mutton,  and  fish.  The  great 
cattle  market  until  lately  was  Smithfield.  This 
market  alone  supplied  annually  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  cattle  and  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  sheep.  One  Jmndred  million  pounds  of 
country-killed  meat  are  annually  brought  to  Lon- 
don, besides  the  live  stock  sold  at  the  various 
cattle  markets. 

The  great  fish  market  is  Billingsgate,  situated 
near  the  Custom-House.  The  yearly  sale  of  fish 
at  the  market  amounts  to  $10,000,000.  The 
daily  consumption  of  garden  vegetables  amounts 
to  one  tJionsand  tons,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  tons  per  year.  The  following  state- 
ment as  to  the  malt  liquors  manufactured  and 
consumed  in  London,  is  from  a  work  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Chambers,  who  has  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  food  of  London,  for 
the  English  rank  ale  as  an  item  of  food.  He 
says  : 

"The  beer  and  ale  consumed  in  the  metropolis 
is,  of  course,  vast  in  quantity,  though  there  are 
no  means  of  determining  the  amount.  If,  by  a 
letter    of   introduction,   a    stranger   could   obtain 
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admission  to  Barclay  &  Perkins's,  or  Truman  & 
Hanbury's  breweries,  he  would  there  see  vessels 
and  operations  astonishing  for  their  magnitude — 
bins  that  are  filled  with  two  thousand  quarters 
of  malt  every  week;  brewing-rooms  nearly  as 
large  as  Westminster  Hall ;  fermenting  vessels 
holding  fifteen  hundred  barrels  each  ;  a  beer  tank 
large  enough  to  float  an  up-river  steamer ;  vats 
containing  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  each, 
and  sixty  thousand  casks,  with  two  hundred 
horses  to  convey  them  in  drays  to  the  taverns  of 
the  metropolis." 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  makes  the  fol- 
lowing showing  for  meat,  poultry,  bread,  and  beer 
for  one  year  in  London  :  "  Seventy-two  miles  of 
oxen,  ten  abreast;  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
of  sheep,  do. ;  seven  miles  of  calves,  do. ;  nine 
miles  of  pigs — '  little  'ogs ' — do. ;  fifty  acres  of 
poultry,  close  together ;  twenty  miles  of  hares 
and  rabbits,  one  hundred  abreast ;  a  pyramid  of 
loaves  of  bread  six  hundred  feet  square,  and 
thrice  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  ;  one  thousand 
columns    of   hogsheads   of  beer,  each    one   mile 

high." 

London  contains  about  the  fotu'  JmndredtJi  part 
of  the  population  of  the  earth.  The  above  fig- 
ures, multiplied  by  four  hundred,  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  comntissmy  department  of  our  globe. 


VIII. 
THE    BRITISH    PARLIAMENT. 

THE  new  Palace  of  Westminster  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is 
an  immense  Gothic  structure,  nine  hundred  feet 
in  length,  with  the  House  of  Parliament,  or  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  one  end,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  other.  The  whole  building  cost 
^10,000,000,  and  is  regarded  by  the  English,  and 
perhaps  justly,  as  the  finest  Gothic  structure  in 
the  world.  It  is  situated  immediately  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  building  is  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  gold.  The  Houses  are 
similar  in  the  main  features  of  their  structure, 
but  the  House  of  Lords  is  by  far  the  most  sump- 
tuous in  its  gildings  and  furniture.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  sixty-two  feet  long,  forty-five  feet 
wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high,  with  a  high  chair 
for  the  Speaker  in  the  north  end.  There  are 
galleries  on  all  sides. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  ninety-seven  feet  long, 
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forty-five  feet  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high.  It 
is  profusely  painted,  with  a  vast  amount  of  gilt, 
and  the  windows  are  too  much  darkened  by  the 
deep-tinted  stained  glass.  Six  wonderful  frescoes 
occupy  compartments  at  the  end  of  the  chamber. 
In  niches  between  the  windows,  and  at  the  ends, 
are  eighteen  statues  of  barons  who  signed  the 
Magna  CJiarta. 

The  building  has  two  Gothic  towers ;  the  one 
at  the  south  end  is  called  the  Queen's  Tower,  or 
Victoria  Tower.  It  is  a  marvelous  structure, 
seventy-five  feet  square,  and  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high,  the  upper  portion  covered  with 
gold.  The  Clock  Tower,  in  the  north  end,  is 
forty  feet  square,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  height.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  place  a  bell  in  this  tower,  weighing  four- 
teen tons ;  a  smaller  one,  but  of  vast  proportions, 
has  been  substituted.  The  dial  of  the  clock  in 
this  tower  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  in  diam- 
eter. There  are  four  bells,  on  which  the  quarter 
hours  are  struck,  weighing  from  one  and  a  half 
to  four  and  a  half  tons  each.  The  reader  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  clock,  when 
told  that  the  hour-marks  are  six  feet  apart,  and 
the  minute-marks  fourteen  inches.  The  bands 
weigh  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  pair. 
The  minute-hand   is  sixteen  feet  long,  and    the 
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hour-hand  nine  feet.  The  pendulum  is  fifleen 
feet  long,  and  weighs  six  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  There  are  about  five  hundred  carved 
stone  statues  in  and  about  the  building. 

But,  after  all,  the  building  lacks  that  massive, 
imposing  grandeur  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
The  multitude  of  sharp  angles — the  ornaments — 
are  too  minute,  each  separate  surface  too  small, 
and  the  quality  of  the  stone  vastly  inferior,  as  to 
durability,  to  the  material  of  which  our  National 
Capitol  is  constructed.  Let  both  buildings  be 
left  to  themselves,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  would  stand  one-third  as  long  as 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Whether  this  dif- 
ference foreshadows  the  future  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments represented,  this  deponent  saith  not. 
In  the  same  building  are  the  Court  Rooms  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  a  great  many  other  gorgeous 
halls  that  I  can  not  now  describe. 

In  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  there  are  not 
desks  for  each  member,  as  at  Washington.  There 
are  rows  of  seats  around  a  small  quadrangle  in 
the  center,  and  these  seats  rise  one  above  the 
other  as  you  go  back  toward  the  wall,  and  the 
members  occupy  these  seats,  and  rise  in  their 
place  and  address  the  Speaker,  and,  as  with  us, 
address  the  House,  for  generally,  in  London  as  in 
Washington,  no    one  pa3's   any  attention    to   the 
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speeches  made  except  on  great  occasions.  There 
is  no  arrangement  whatever  for  members  to  write, 
or  put  their  documents  under  lock  and  key,  as  in 
Washington.  I  was  allowed,  through  the  kind 
offices  of  Dr.  Jobson,  to  visit  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  session,  and  witness  how  our  British 
brethren  work  the  machinery  of  their  Govern- 
ment. The  members  sit  with  their  hats  on, 
which  seemed  to  me  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
proprieties  of  the  place.  A  member,  as  he  walks 
in,  takes  off  his  hat,  carries  it  in  his  hand  to  his 
seat,  then  sits  down,  puts  on  his  hat,  and  begins 
reading  the  newspapers.  There  is  less  impas- 
sioned speaking  than  with  us — less  tendency  to 
deal  in  extravagant  expressions  and  hyperbole. 
The  Speakers  are  generally  slow  and  hesitating, 
and  hold  on  to  their  words,  changing  one  for  an- 
other till  they  get  the  right  one,  and  sometimes 
this  is  a  tedious  process.  The  usual  way  of  in- 
dicating unusual  interest  in  the  remarks  of  the 
speaker  is  by  the  exclamation,  "  Hear !  hear  ! 
hear!"  and  this  often  comes  in  a  way  not  very 
flattering  to  the  orator  of  the  hour.  During  my 
visit  to  Parliament  a  member  made  a  long  speech 
on  the  subject  of  enlistments  for  the  navy.  His 
style  of  speaking  was  of  the  hesitating  character 
already  alluded  to.  He  seemed  anxious  to  get 
the    right   word   every   time,   and   would   take   a 
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word  into  his  mouth,  chew  it,  turn  it  over,  chew 
it  again,  then  spit  it  out ;  take  another,  chew  that, 
eject  it  for  a  third,  to  be  in  like  manner  thrown 
away,  that  another  effort  might  be  made  to  fit  the 
first  or  the  fourth  for  the  idea  to  be  presented. 
After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  this  way,  he 
remarked  he  regretted  to  detain  the  House  so 
long,  when  Hear!  hear!  hear!  resounded  from 
all  parts  of  the  room.  I  observed  the  same 
method  of  giving  an  orator  the  hint  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Free-Church  of  Scotland. 

The  two  great  questions  before  Parliament  are 
the  Reform  Bill  and  Ritualism.  The  Reform 
Bill,  enlarging  the  franchise,  is  thought  to  be 
safe  beyond  much  doubt.  In  relation  to  Ritual- 
ism, the  case  is  not  so  clear.  The  London  pa- 
pers seem  to  concede  that  the  Ritualists  had 
out-managed  the  opponents  of  their  scheme  for 
the  present  year.  It  looks  as  though  this  Rom- 
ish mummery  were  going  to  enjoy  a  partial  tri- 
umph, at  least,  but  I  think  its  triumph  will  be 
short. 

The  Wesleyans,  who  have  leaned  too  much 
toward  the  Church  of  England,  will  openly  op- 
pose that  Church  and  swallow  up  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  best,  most  spiritual  members  just  as 
soon  as  the  Establishment  openly  commits  itself 
to   the    Ritualistic    movement.     The    Church   of 
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England  can  not  afford  to  give  this  powerful 
body  such  an  advantage  of  them.  The  result 
would  be  a  speedy  separation  of  Church  and 
State ;  for  the  two  can  not  remain  united  with 
the  solid  opposition  of  the  powerful  Wesleyan 
body,  united  to  all  other  dissenting  Churches ; 
and  matters  will  ultimately  take  this  direction. 
In  order  to  keep  up  an  established  Church,  em- 
bracing all  sorts  of  saints  and  all  sorts  of  sin- 
ners, as  the  Church  of  England  does,  it  must 
allow  a  very  great  latitude  of  faith  and  practice. 
And  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  can 
not  be  fooled  with  the  childish  toys  of  the  Ritu- 
alistic party.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  to  wink  at  innovations  in  the 
tendency  to  imitate  Rome,  in  order  to  save  the 
Ritualistic  party  from  going  over  bodily.  So 
there  are  likely  to  be  two  parties  in  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  Ritualism,  just  as  there  are 
Calvinists  and  Arminians,  Unitarians  and  Trini- 
tarians, Universalists  and  Annihilationists,  be- 
lievers and  infidels.  How  long  these  two  parties 
can  get  along  together  is  to  be  seen ;  but  ultimate 
separation  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  also ;  but  the  change,  when  it  comes, 
will  draw  other  changes  after  it,  and  this  is  why 
it  is  dreaded. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  English 
courts  are  held  in  the  great  Parliament  buildings. 
I  was  fortunate  in  being  in  London  at  a  time 
when  all  these  courts,  from  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  down  to  the  Probate  Court,  were  in  ses- 
sion. An  English  court  in  session  is  a  novel 
sight  to  an  American.  The  lawyers — or  barris- 
ters, as  they  are  called  in  England — dress  in 
gowns  and  bands;  but  this  is  not  the  strangest 
part  of  the  matter — they  are  obliged  to  wear  a 
kind  of  wig  or  skull-cap,  the  most  outlandish  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  Take  a  negro  with  a  very 
full  head  of  hair  that  has  turned  two-thirds  white, 
so  as  to  become  a  light  iron  gray — the  hair  must 
be  of  the  most  curly,  woolly  character — then 
spend  a  week  in  trying  to  comb  out  the  kinks, 
till  you  have  got  the  hair  on  the  back  side  of  the 
head  into  rolls  the  size  of  your  finger;  braid  what 
is  below  into  a  little  cue  to  hang  down  the  back 
of  the  neck  over  the  coat-collar;  now  conceive 
this  scalp  taken  from  the  negro's  head  and  placed 
upon  the  head  of  the  barrister  over  his  own  hair,- 
and  you  have  the  best  idea  I  can  give  you  of  the 
appearance  of  one  of  these  lawyers.  If  a  man 
should  turn  up  in  America  in  such  a  condition 
the  boys  would  chase  him  in  the  streets,  and  he 
would  be  secured  as  a  lunatic.  Yet,  we  have 
fashions  in  America  just  as  absurd,  but  familiar- 
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ity  with  them  makes  them  seem  less  ludicrous. 
The  English  bar,  however,  is  a  very  grave  and 
dignified  body.  The  speaking  partakes  of  the 
character  already  described  in  Parliament ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  deliberate,  the  words  are  carefully 
chosen,  and  there  is  less  extravagance  or  exag- 
geration than  with  the  Americans.  The  judges, 
in  the  main,  are  dressed  like  the  barristers,  and 
wear  the  same  ridiculous  skull-caps.  But  the 
world  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  will  yet,  it  is 
hoped,  put  away  these  childish  and  fantastic 
things.  How  much  better  it  looks,  both  for  law- 
yers and  ministers,  to  be  dressed  in  a  maiily  way, 
and  appear  like  other  folks ! 

A  10 


IX. 


ITINERATING  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

THE  German  and  Switzerland  Conference 
closed  a  pleasant  session  on  June  25th. 
The  Conference  is  composed  of  an  earnest,  en- 
ergetic, cheerful,  and  hopeful  set  of  men,  ardently 
devoted  to  their  work.  We  were  favored  during 
the  Conference  session  with  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral "distinofuished  visitors."  The  brothers  Foss 
and  Dr.  Cox,  of  the  New  York  Conference, 
brother  Thayer,  of  the  New  England  Conference, 
and  a  brother  Waith,  of  the  Louisiana  Confer- 
ence of  the  Church  South  were  among  the  num- 
ber. These  brethren  appeared  greatly  delighted 
with  what  they  saw  of  German  Methodism  in 
this  country. 

The  Conference  closed  late  at  night,  and  I  set 
out  the  next  day  in  company  with  brother  Nuel- 
sen,  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  to  visit 
our  principal  charges  in  Switzerland.  I  have 
tried  to  go  through  the  country  with  my  eyes 
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and  ears  open,  and  to  see  and  hear  what  is  proper 
to  be  seen  and  heard. 

Zurich,  the  seat  of  the  Conference,  is  a  quiet 
old  town  of  415,000  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Zurich.  The  country  all 
around  here  is  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree. 
Every  yard  of  ground  that  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  is  required  to  do  what  it  can. 
Both  sides  of  the  lake  are  lined  with  beautiful 
villages,  and  the  land  is  cultivated  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  water  of  all  the  lakes  in  Switzerland, 
and  it  abounds  in  lakes,  is  remarkably  clear  and 
cold,  being  formed  of  snow  water  from  the 
mountains.  These  waters  abound  in  fine  fish, 
among  which  are  the  speckled  trout,  allowed  to 
be,  I  believe,  the  finest  of  all  the  fresh-water 
fish. 

This  city  is  largely  devoted  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  silk.  It  is  the  center  of  a  canton,  or  a 
sort  of  county,  smaller  than  one  of  our  average 
Western  counties,  and  yet  in  this  canton  are 
10,000  silk  looms.  Zurich  is  at  the  same  time 
the  center  of  learning  for  German  Switzerland. 
Many  distinguished  men  have  gone  out  from  her 
schools.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  unrivaled. 
Both  sides  of  the  lake  are  enlivened  with  villages, 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  fields  of  grain  in  full 
view  for  many  miles,  and  in  the  background  rise 
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the  snow-capped  Alps.  The  eye  never  wearies 
in  gazing  on  these  beautiful  sights. 

The  Town  Library  is  a  place  of  considerable 
interest.  The  building  was  formerly  used  as  a 
church  in  1479,  ^"<^  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Wasser  Kirche,  or  Water  Church,  from 
having  once  stood  in  the  water.  In  this  library 
is  a  letter  of  Zwingle  to  his  wife,  her  Greek  Bi- 
ble open,  with  Hebrew  annotations  in  her  own 
hand.  There  are  also  here  three  autograph  let- 
ters from  the  beautiful,  accomplished,  but  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Jane  Grey.  They  are  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  her  character  ;  the  very 
perfection  of  neatness  and  elegance.  I  saw,  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  her  head  was 
chopped  off,  as  also  the  head  of  poor  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  the  first  wife  of  the  lecherous  old  King 
Henry  VHL 

yiine  26th. — Conference  closed  yesterday,  and 
to-day  set  out  on  a  tour  of  visitation  to  the 
churches  in  Switzerland.  Visited  Thalweil,  where 
they  have  a  new  chapel.  Here,  also,  the  people 
are  engaged  in  silk  manufacturing.  Those  who 
do  the  work  are  very  poor,  and  subsist  on  very 
coarse  fare.  In  the  evening,  in  company  with 
brother  Nuelsen,  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  I 
visited  the  society  in  Horgen.  Here,  also,  silk 
is  the  great  business.    Brother  Nuelsen  preached  ; 
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I  addressed  the  congregation  in  English  after- 
ward, and  he  translated  into  German. 

yime  2'jth. — Visited  the  church  in  Uster,  in 
the  evening,  and  held  services  similar  to  those  in 
Horgen.  To-day  went  to  the  wild  Rogaz,  which 
I  shall  describe  in  another  letter. 

yiine  2%th. — Traveled  from  Uster  to  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  met  the  society  in  the  evening,  in  the 
usual  way.  Schaffhausen  is  situated  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Rhine,  and  is  one  of  the  old  towns  of 
Switzerland.  Here  is  an  old  cathedral  founded 
in  1 104  and  finished  1454;  like  all  its  contempo- 
raries, it  is  very  massive,  and  like  most  of  its 
contemporaries  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Prussia, 
and  Great  Britain,  it  is  now  occupied  by  Prot- 
estants, although  built  by  the  Catholics.  I  forgot 
to  mention  while  speaking  of  Zurich,  that  I  vis- 
ited the  old  cathedral  in  which  Zwingle  preached. 
He  had  the  organ  taken  out  and  it  has  never  been 
replaced.  The  congregation  now,  however,  have 
arranged  to  have  an  organ  soon.  There  is  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  brave  Zwingle  in  the 
Town  Library.  He  was  killed  a  short  distance 
from  here. 

ytme  2<^th. — West  from  Schaffhausen  to  Basel. 
This  is  a  substantial  town  of  forty-five  thousand 
people.  This  ancient  city  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
Christian  era.     It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Rhine,  and  was  founded  by  the  Romans.  Here 
IS  another  famous  old  cathedral,  built  in  loio  by 
Emperor  Henry  H.  The  amount  of  elaborate 
carving  in  many  of  these  old  cathedrals  is  marvel- 
ous. In  some  of  thenfl  the  statues  in  stone  and 
marble  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  illustrate 
all  Scripture  subjects. 

A  Protestant  cathedral  was  built  here  two 
years  ago  by  a  wealthy  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  costing  6,000,000  francs.  The  building 
is  exceedingly  splendid,  but  it  has  retained  the 
absurd  habit  of  the  dark  ages  which  represents 
dogs  and  dragons  escaping  from  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  building.  Here  is  the  principal  mis- 
sion house  and  school  for  all  Germany.  Men  are 
trained  here  for  all  foreign  fields,  and  schools 
established  for  the  children  of  missionaries.  I 
wish  we  had  something  of  this  sort  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  must  have.  We  have  a  good 
society,  and  a  good  chapel  in  Basel ;  but,  like  all 
our  church  property  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
is   in  debt. 

I  spent  the  Sabbath  in  this  place,  dividing  the 
day  between  Basel  and  Leisthel.  Brother  Rie- 
menschneider,  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district, 
lives  in  Basel,  in  the  basement  of  the  chapel.  He 
has  been  greatly  afflicted  during  the  year  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  but  bears  up 
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heroically  under  his  great  afflictioi\  and  is  doing 
a  noble  work  for  Methodism  in  Switzerland. 

Monday,  yiily  \st. — To-day  wo  went  from 
Basel  to  Bern.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  the 
Canton  of  Bern.  The  word  Bern  signifies  bear. 
The  bear  is  the  heraldic  emblem  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  recurs  in  all  imaginable  and  grotesque 
forms.  Four  huge  bears  are  supported  at  public 
expense,  and  enjoy  furnished  apaitments  that 
may  well  excite  the  envy  of  their  biped  neigh- 
bors. Large  fir-trees  are  taken  bodily  to  the 
inclosure,  and  inserted  in  the  ground,  for  the  bears 
to  climb  upon,  and  when  they  have  broken  the 
limbs  off,  and  chewed  up  the  bark  upon  the 
trunks,  other  trees  are  in  like  manner  furnished. 
The  sidewalks  of  Bern  are  differently  constructed 
from  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  houses  are  built  on 
massive  arcades,  so  that  the  sidewalks  are  under 
double  arches  under  the  houses,  aDd,  of  course, 
always  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain.  But 
this  arrangement  makes  the  rooms  on  the  lower 
stories  very  dark,  and  stores  prese?'it  a  gloomy 
appearance  on  this  account.  The  Swiss  in  this 
canton  have  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  the 
art  of  carving  in  wood,  and  the  images  in  the 
cathedral  are  of  wood  instead  of  stone,  and  exe- 
cuted with  marvelous  skill.     A  perfect  wonder,  in 
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its  way,  is  the  old  clock  tower,  where  the  utmost 
skill  of  man  has  been  exerted  to  astonish  the  be- 
holder. At  three  minutes  before  every  even  hour 
a  wooden  cock  gives  the  signal  by  clapping  his 
wings  and  crowing.  One  minute  later  the  auto- 
matic bears  walk  round  a  seated  figure.  The 
cock  then  repeats  his  signal,  and  when  the  hour 
strikes,  the  seated  figure,  an  old  man  with  a 
beard,  turns  an  hour-glass,  and  counts  the  hour 
by  raising  his  scepter  and  opening  his  mouth, 
while  the  bear  on  his  right  inclines  his  head.  A 
grotesque  figure  strikes  the  hour  on  a  bell  with  a 
hammer,  and  the  cock  concludes  the  performance 
by  crowing  the  third  time.  A  crowd  of  wonder- 
ing spectators  may  be  generally  seen  witnessing 
the  strange  performance. 

The  cathedral  here  presents  some  novel  attrac- 
tions. On  the  west  portal  is  represented  in  stone 
carving,  as  large  as  life,  ''The  day  of  Judgment" 
The  judge  occupies  the  center.  -  There  are  the 
prophets,  the  apostles,  the  wise  and  foolish  vir- 
gins, and  all  conditions  of  good  and  bad  men  and 
angels.  Crowned  heads  are  being  hurled  into 
perdition,  and  one  pope,  wrong  end  up,  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  devil. 

The  people  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  at  least  in 
some  of  them,  disregarding  the  changing  fash- 
ions, dress  now  precisely  as    they  did  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  ago.  Some  of  the  dresses  of 
females  are  at  least  a  yard  shorter  than  those  that 
sweep  the  streets  in  our  fashionable  promenades. 
The  cantons  of  Bern  make  a  great  deal  of  strong 
Swiss  cheese,  and  consume  a  large  amount  of  bad 
whisky.  Of  course  drunkenness  is  very  preva- 
lent. Our  society  here,  now  nine  months  old, 
numbers  forty-five  members.  I  addressed  them 
at  night  through  an  interpreter — brother  Nuelsen. 

Wednesday,  y^Iy  ^d. — After  a  fatiguing  jour- 
ney to  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the*  Glaciers, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  g.nother  letter,  we  went 
from  Bern  to  Lausanne,  a  romantic  town  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Geneva.  Lausanne  is  celebrated 
for  the  manufactory  of  ribbons.  The  town  occu- 
pies a  side-hill  many  hundred  feet  above  the  lake, 
and  commands  one  of  the  most  glorious  views  of 
the  Alps  to  be  found  in  Switzerland.  The  Wes- 
leyans  are  building  a  church  and  seminary  for 
preachers  here,  under  the  efficient  labors  of 
brother  Hocard,  to  whose  kind  attentions  I  am 
much  indebted.  The  air  is  so  pure  here  that  you 
seem  but  a  few  yards  away  from  objects  which  it 
would  require  hours  to  reach.  The  beautiful 
Lake  Geneva  difiers  from  all  other  lakes  I  have 
seen,  in  the  variegated  colors  of  its  waters.  All 
the  hills   about  here  are  covered  with  vineyards. 

Thursday,   Jidy  4th. — Visited   Geneva  at    the 
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foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  the  home  of 
Calvin.  I  saw  the  house,  a  sivbstantial  stone 
building,  and  visited  the  cathedral  in  which  he 
used  to  preach,  and  saw  the  college  he  founded. 
The  old  chair  used  by  him  is  still  in  the  cathe- 
dral, much  plainer  than  our  modern  chairs.  The 
old  parts  of  Geneva,  like  the  old  parts  of  all  Eu- 
ropean cities,  are  irregular  and  crowded  with 
narrow,  crooked  streets.  Geneva  commands  a 
grand  view  of  hoary  old  Mont  Blanc ;  and  the 
newer  portions  of  the  city  are  beautiful.  The 
town  has  48,000  inhabitants. 

The  public  library,  founded  in  155 1,  contains 
75,000  volumes  and  many  relics  of  the  stirring 
times  of  the  Reformation.  Here  are  autograph 
letters  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Melancthon,  Luther,  Rous- 
seau, and  many  others.  It  being  the  4th  of  July, 
we  saw  many  American  flags  floating  in  the 
breeze,  but  the  special  services  connected  with 
the  day  were  to  take  place  in  the  evening,  and 
my  engagements  did  not  allow  me  to  remain.  I 
returned  to  Lausanne  and  addressed  the  German 
congregation  through  brother  Nuelsen,  my  inter- 
preter. 

July  ^th. — We  were  up  at  4  o'clock  for  the 
journey  to  St.  Gallen,  or  St.  Gall,  as  it  is  written 
in  English.  This  is  a  city  principally  devoted  to 
the   manufacture   of  embroidery  and   ornamental 
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fabrics.  It  is  a  fine  old  town.  Here,  as  usual, 
brother  Nuelsen  preached  a  short  sermon,  and  I 
addressed  the  people  through  him  afterward.  We 
have  here  a  society  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  society  here  needs  a  chapel. 

Perhaps  this  will  do  as  a  specimen  of  traveling 
and  preaching  every  day.  Our  societies  every- 
where received  us  as  messengers  of  God.  I  have 
never-  seen  a  warmer-hearted  people  than  are 
these  German  Swiss,  nor  one  where  my  poor 
eftbrts  to  do  them  good  seemed  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  Every  thing  in  the  congre- 
gation indicates  deep  devotional  feeling,  though 
perhaps  the  Germans  are  less  demonstrative  in 
their  outward  manifestations  than  are  the  Amer- 
icans. They  have  many  obstacles  in  their  way 
unknown  to  American  Christians,  which  I  may 
name  hereafter,  but  these  have  the  tendency  to 
draw  the  hearts  of  those  who  share  a  common 
experience  more  closely  together.  They  live  well, 
and  of  course  they  die  well. 


X. 

SWITZERLAND— DESCRIPTIVE  NOT  ES. 

SWITZERLAND  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
picturesque  country  in  Europe.  When  I 
first  saw  Ireland  I  thought  the  deep,  rich  green 
exceeded  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen,  and,  per- 
haps, in  this  respect  Ireland  should  be  allowed  to 
bear  the  palm,  but  Switzerland  stands  next  to 
the  Emerald  Isle,  even  for  its  bright,  clean,  rich, 
green  color ;  and  then  for  variegated  scenery  it 
greatly  surpasses  Ireland  or  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  A  large  proportion  of  the  country  is 
mountainous,  and  the  mountains  are  more  sharply 
defined  than  in  most  other  countries.  The 
change  from  mountain  scenery  to  the  charming 
meadows,  and  vineyards,  and  woodlands,  with 
winding  rivers  and  old  walled  cities,  are  more 
rapid  than  in  other  countries.  So  great  a  vari- 
ety within  so  short  a  space  requires  a  quick  tran- 
sition from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Indeed, 
you  can  sometimes  have  at  a  single  view,  and 
156 
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within  a  short  distance,  almost  every  description 
of  scenery  within  the  temperate  zone.  You  may 
stand  by  a  beautiful  lake,  whence  issues  a  clear 
river  of  pure  water,  and  see  rising  all  round  you 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  the  Indian 
corn  growing  at  your  feet,  and  the  yellow  wheat 
waving  in  the  valley,  and  the  vineyard  covering 
the  hill-side,  and  the  frowning  castle  of  a  thou- 
sand years  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  old 
walled  city,  with  its  g^ay  cathedral  and  moss- 
covered  towers,  seemingly  stowed  away  in  the 
niche  of  the  foot-hills. 

The  Swiss  people  appreciate,  as  well  they  may, 
the  beauty  of  their  own  scenery.  They  may  be 
seen  gazing  for  hours,  with  never-flagging  inter- 
est, upon  sights  that  have  been  familiar  to  them 
from  childhood.  They  have  no  waterfalls  at  all 
comparable  with  Niagara  as  to  quantity  of  water, 
but  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  mount- 
ain cascades  and  silver  sheets  of  water  falling  for 
many  hundreds  of  feet  till  they  turn  to  long, 
white  veils  of  glittering  silver.  A  white  cloud 
forming  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  high  mountain  at 
sunset,  as  if  the  aged  monarch  of  the  mountain 
range  was  putting  on  his  night-cap,  is  a  beautiful 
sight.  To  be  caught  in  the  mountain  by  a  sud- 
den storm  requires  "distance"  of  time  to  lend 
"enchantment    to   the   view."     I    have   a   lively 
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recollection  of  such  an  affair,  but  it  is  yet  too 
soon  to  write  about  it.  The  RJiine  Falls,  to  one 
who  never  saw  Niagara,  is  a  grand  affair.  One- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  water  of  Niagara  falls  sev- 
enty feet  after  a  rapid  of  twenty  feet  descent. 
The  spray  rises  beautifully,  and  forms  a  rainbow 
when  the  sun  shines. 

Much  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland 
is  grand  and  awful  beyond  description.  The  sud- 
den changes  in  the  scenery  contribute  to  this 
result.  We  have  higher  mountains  in  the  United 
States  than  any  in  Switzerland,  but  instead  of  a 
hundred  miles  from  one  mountain  peak  to  an- 
other you  will  have  twenty  within  a  line  of  a 
hundred  miles,  with  valleys  between  the  ranges 
narrower  by  ten  times  than  those  of  our  own 
country.  It  is  as  though  the  United  States  were 
squeezed  up  into  one-fiftieth  part  their  present 
dimensions,  with  the  mountains  nearly  as  high  as 
they  now  are  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Range. 

In  one  locality,  called  the  Rogaz,  you  follow 
up  a  mountain  torrent  with  perpendicular  mount- 
ains rising  on  either  side  of  you  for  thousands 
of  feet,  and  the  valley  growing  narrower  and 
narrower,  and  the  mountain-sides  from  l^ing  per- 
pendicular begin  to  be  overhanging,  till  they 
meet  at  the  top  and  form  a  natural  bridge  over 
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the  rushing,  roaring  torrent  A  path  has  been 
constructed  by  which  you  can  follow  up  for  a 
considerable  distance  the  course  of  this  subter- 
ranean river  till  you  come  to  a  hot  spring,  whose 
waters  are  conveyed  to  a  bathing-house  below. 

GLACIERS.  .  • 

The  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  will  repay  the  trav- 
eler for  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to  them.  In  the 
high  mountain  valleys  are  lakes  of  solid  ice. 
These  are  formed  by  the  snow  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  melting  at  one  season  of  the  year 
and  freezing  at  another  till  the  valley  is  full,  and 
the  ice  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet  in  depth. 
Water  in  being  converted  into  ice  increases  in 
volume  about  one  ninth  of  its  bulk.  A  lake, 
therefore,  of  ice  formed  in  the  manner  just  indi- 
cated, supposing  it  to  be  twenty  miles  long  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  then  to  become  solid  ice,  and  so 
hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  that  it  can  expand 
in  only  one  direction,  would  expand  in  that  di- 
rection for  two  miles.  Now  this  is  just  what 
happens,  and  the  ice  is  crowded  over  the  lower 
edge  of  these  lakes.  Such  a  lake  is  called  a  mer 
de  glace — a  sea  of  glass.  The  reader  is  not  to 
infer,  however,  that  these  lakes  are  at  first  en- 
tirely fluid,  and  then  become  solid  all  at  once. 
The  process,  however,  whether  gradual  or  sud- 
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den,  would  produce  this  crowding  over  the  lower 
edge.  When  the  water  passes  over  in  a  half-fluid 
state  it  takes  all  fantastic  forms  in  becoming  crys- 
tallized, and  a  lively  imagination  can  see  almost 
any  thing  desired.  However,  the  principal  shapes 
are  those  of  spires  and  minarets.  These  glitter 
with  an  indescribable  beauty  and  glory  in  the 
sunlight,  and  perhaps  give  one  a  more  lively  idea 
of  the  ''  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,"  than  is 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  I  have  said  that  we  are 
not  to  suppose  the  transition  .from  water  to  ice 
was  sudden.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  erro- 
neous, as  a  general  conclusion,  but  there  are  re- 
gions where  it  looks  as  though  the  transition  had 
taken  place  in  a  moment.  Saussure  describes 
one  of  these  lakes  as  resembling  a  sea  which  has 
become  suddenly  frozen,  not  in  the  moment  of  a 
tempest,  but  at  the  instant  when  the  wind  has 
calmed,  and  the  waves,  although  very  high,  have 
become  blunted  and  rounded.  These  great  waves 
are  nearly  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier, 
and  are  intersected  by  transverse  crevasses  which 
appear  blue  in  the  interior,  while  the  ice  is  white 
on  its  external  surface.  There  is  an  awful  grand- 
eur in  the  presence  of  these  glaciers.  We  some- 
how associate  silence  with  the  idea  of  everlasting- 
frost,  but  the  silence  here  is  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent reports  like  the  discharge  of  heavy  artillery, 
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or  the  noise  of  thunder,  occasioned  by  the  descent 
of  avalanches  down  the  mountain  sides. 

I  visited  two  of  these  glaciers  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland  Mountains.  After  ascending  a  valley 
by  a  carriage-road,  much  of  it  of  a  rapid  grade, 
for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  last  half  amid  the 
most  wild  and  terrible  mountain  scenery,  you 
come  to  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  when  the 
green  pinnacles  of  the  glaciers  are  visible.  After 
thus  going  as  far  as  possible  in  a  carriage,  we 
alight,  and  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot, 
or  on  horseback,  according  to  the  state  of  our 
strength,  or  the  state  of  our  funds.  The  visit  to 
the  glaciers  is  performed  best  on  foot.  We  fol- 
low up  the  raging  mountain  torrent  till  it  disap- 
pears under  the  huge  masses  of  ice.  The  air  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  everlasting  ice 
and  snow,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  is  cool  and 
bracing.  When  you  think  you  are  near  enough 
to  throw  a  stone  against  the  side  of  the  mount- 
ain rising  up  before  you,  you  still  have  hours  of 
labor  before  you  to  reach  the  desired  spot.  A 
tunnel  has  been  made  into  the  ice  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  traveler,  and  relieve  him  of  his 
small  change.  You  can  thus,  by  means  of  a  Hght 
and  a  guide,  penetrate  far  into  the  bowels  of  the 
glacier.  Above,  beneath,  on  all  sides  of  you,  is 
solid,  everlasting  ice.     You  hear  the  roar  of  the 
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mountain  stream  underneath  you,  and  now  and 
then  a  cold  wind  strikes  you  through  some  crev- 
ice or  crack  in  the  gloomy  ice-walls. 
-  The  lands  are  cultivated  almost  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  glaciers,  and  tolerably  good  grass  and  some 
small  grain  is  produced  almost  up  to  the  snowline. 

MONT   BLANC. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Switzerland,  indeed, 
for  years,  I  have  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  Mont 
Blanc.  Whether  I  should  be  gratified  or  not, 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  weather, 
as  no  part  of  my  journey  through  Switzerland 
would  take  me  nearer  than  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  of  this  monarch  of  the  mountains.  The 
day  fixed  to  go  from  Lucerne,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Geneva,  to  the  city  of  Geneva,  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake,  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  never 
knew  the  Fourth  of  July  to  be  wholly  a  rainy 
day  in  America,  and  hoped  that,  as  Switzerland 
was  also  a  Republic,  she  would  regard  the  day 
by  pleasant  weather.  In  this  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. It  was  the  first  day  for  a  considerable 
time  that  had  afforded  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc 
from  Lake  Geneva,  and  the  only  day  that  would 
have  enabled  me  to  see  this  glorious  sight,  per- 
haps to  the  end  of  my  life.  The  weather  became 
clear,  and  I  looked  upon  the  hoary  head  of  this 
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venerable  mountain  on  the  day  most  befitting — 
the  glorious  Fourth  of  July.  From  many  points 
on  the  beautiful  Lake  Geneva,  as  well  as  from 
the  railroad  or.  the  western  shore,  do  we  have 
excellent  views  of  this  mountain.  Also  from  the 
city  of  Geneva  there  are  many  good  views.  Mont 
Blanc — pronounced  here  Mon  Blong — always  cov- 
ered with  snow,  is  always  white,  of  course,  and 
this  has  given  it  the  name,  Mont  Blanc,  or  White 
Mountain.  It  is  regarded  as  a  great  feat  to  make 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  repay  the  toil  and  danger.  It  is  very  expen- 
sive, as  well  as  dangerous,  and  when  the  ascent 
is  made  its  great  distance  from  any  thing  but 
other  mountains  renders  it  impossible,  even  in  a 
clear  day,  to  see  any  thing  else  with  any  degree 
of  distinctness.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has  lost  his 
life  simply  from  an  ambition  to  do  a  dangerous 
thing. 

The  climate  in  all  these  mountainous  regions, 
in  Summer,  is  very  delightful,  bating  some  storms 
that  are  rather  disagreeable.  The  water  is  also 
cool  and  pure.  I  ate  speckled  trout  for  dinner, 
among  the  mountains,  calling  to  mind  in  a  lively 
manner  the  days  of  my  boyhood. 

The  weather  has  been  remarkably  cool  since  I 
have  been  in  Europe.  I  write  this  letter  with  my 
overcoat  on,  in  July.     Every  night  .^s  cool. 


XI. 


MISSION  WORK. 


THE  missionaries  which  our  Church  has  sent 
to  Germany  have  been,  without  exception, 
so  far  as  I  know,  laborious,  faithful,  self-sacrificing 
men.  They  love  their  work,  labor  very  hard,  and 
are  greatly  beloved  by  the  societies  they  have 
gathered.  I  should  not  know  where  else  to  look 
for  the  same  degree  of  affection  between  pastors 
and  people,  except  in  Scandinavia,  where  the 
same  causes  have  operated  to  produce  the  same 
results.  Many  of  the  preachers  have  appoint- 
ments for  nearly  every  day  in  the  week,  and  sev- 
eral on  Sunday.  One  preacher  told  me  he  had 
traveled  as  much  as  fifty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  preached  and  led  class  several  times 
in  the  journey,  which  was  all  performed  on  foot. 
I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  preacher  of  the 
Conference  has  a  horse.  If  there  is  one,  the  fact 
has  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  Many  of  the 
appointments,  it  is  true,  can  be  reached  by  rail- 
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roads,  but  many  more  are  not  accessible  in  this 
way. 

The  preaching  is  pointed,  practical,  and  earnest. 
Quarterly-meetings  there,  as  they  used  to  be  here, 
are. great  events.  The  people  look  forward  to 
them  with  much  interest,  expecting  a  time  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
they  are  not  disappointed.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  at  quite  a  number  of  these  quarterly  gath- 
erings, and  without  being  able  to  understand 
much  that  was  said,  only  as  the  Divine  Spirit 
revealed  it,  I  always  found  it  good  to  be  there. 

There  are  six  regular  presiding  elders'  districts 
in  the  Conference ;  and  five  of  the  presiding  eld- 
ers are  from  the  United  States — all  Germans,  of 
course,  but  Americanized  Germans.  And  it  will 
not  be  an  easy  thing  to  go  into  a  Conference  in 
this  country  with  six  presiding  elders  and  find 
them  more  efficient  men.  Every  interest  of  the 
Church  is  looked  after,  by  preacher  and  people, 
with  characteristic  German  faithfulness. 

The  result  of  this  faithful  labor  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  is  an  Annual  Conference,  as  well 
organized,  as  regular  in  all  its  functions,  as  capa- 
ble of  working  all  parts  of  our  Methodist  ma- 
chinery, as  any  other  Annual  Conference.  Under 
the  faithful  labors  of  Dr.  Jacoby  a  Book  Concern 
has  sprung  up  at  Bremen,  with  a  Depository  at 
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Zurich,  which  greatly  aids  our  good  cause  in  Ger 
many,  and  its  influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
outside  of  our  Methodist  community.  The  Book 
Concern  issues  German  Bibles,  Hymn-Books,  and 
Disciplines  ;  has  quite  a  respectable  denomina- 
tional literature,  and  sends  out  four  periodicals, 
including  a  Sunday-school  paper. 

But  the  German  work  is  by  no  means  a  sub- 
ject for  rhapsody.  It  has  reached  its  present 
encouraging  status  only  by  great  labor  and  sac- 
rifice, and  similar  labor  and  sacrifice  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  good  while  to  come  before  it  is  likely 
to  be  self-sustaining.  This  will  be  apparent  when 
we  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. 

I.  The  ground  is  already  occupied  with  a  nom- 
inal Christianity.  The  people  whom  we  seek  to 
benefit  have  been  taught  they  are  already  in  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  the  conservatism  of  the  East 
is  slow  to  heed  any  teaching  which  unsettles  so 
grave  a  question.  Much  of  the  decayed  Luther- 
anism  of  Germany  is  well  described  in  the  Book 
of  Revelations  as  most  embarrassing  to  all  efforts, 
human  and  divine.  Its  subjects  imagine  them- 
selves rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and  needing 
nothing,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  poor, 
and  blind,  and  miserable,  and  naked.  To  awaken 
the  victims  of  this  delusion  requires  a  degree  of 
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plain  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  minister  that  sel- 
dom fails  to  call  down  on  him  a  storm  of  oppo- 
sition. 

2.  Our  success  in  Germany  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  poor.  There  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable, nor  perhaps  discouraging  in  this,  stud- 
ied in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  yet, 
while  this  state  of  things  lasts,  the  full  benefits 
of  the  Gospel  are  not  realized  in  any  community. 
While  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  commendations 
of  the  Gospel  that  its  tidings  should  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  poor,  it  is  equally  certain,  from 
the  terms  of  the  grand  commission,  that  it  must 
be  preached  to  every  creature,  rich  and  poor. 
While  it  is  to  be  preached  to  the  poor,  it  is  not 
to  be  confified  to  the  poor.  The  present  state  of 
things  in  Germany  is  easily  accounted  for.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Germans  that  came  to  this 
country  and  returned  to  tell  what  God  had  done 
for  them  were  poor,  and  naturally  went  among 
those  of  their  own  condition.  In  the  second 
place,  the  poor,  the  really  poor,  were  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  the  ministry  of  the  estab- 
lished Church.  A  ministry  entered  upon  solely 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  as  much  as  the  profes- 
sion of  law  or  medicine,  will  bestow  its  labors 
where  there  is  the  best  prospect  of  pecuniary 
reward,  and  hence,  by  such  ministers,  the  poor 
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will  always  be  neglected.  Those  neglected  pooi 
naturally  rally  round  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  them,  as  they  rallied  round  the  Savior  of  men. 
But  there  are  two  reasons  why,  for  the  present^ 
this  state  of  things  is  more  embarrassing  in  Ger- 
many than  it  would  be  in  America: 

1.  The  really  poor  of  that  country  must  re- 
main so  throughout  their  generations  if  they 
remain  there.  There  is  no  prospect  for  them  or 
their  children  but  hard,  wasting  toil.  Life  with 
them  is  a  struggle  for  its  own  prolongation.  In 
this  country  it  is  not  so.  The  poor  children 
gathered  into  the  Sabbath-school  to-day  will 
be  the  substantial  men  of  the  next  generation, 
and  will  be  able  not  only  to  sustain  the  Gospel 
among  themselves,  but  to  send  it  to  "the  re- 
gions beyond."  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how 
a  domestic  mission  in  America  will  soon  be  self- 
sustaining,  and  more  than  self-sustaining,  while 
a  mission  in  Germany  may  be  a  long  time  in 
reaching  that  result. 

2.  The  second  reason  is  that  these  converted 
poor,  as  fast  as  they  are  able,  come  to  our  shores. 
They  are  much  more  anxious  after  conversion 
than  before  to  come  to  this  country.  Poor  par- 
ents see  no  other  hope  for  their  children,  so  far 
as  bettering  their  temporal  condition  is  con- 
cerned, and   our  missionaries   can  not,  as   they 
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have  told  me,  without  doing  violence  to  their 
own  consciences,  discourage  this  determination 
to  come  to  America.  The  full  measure  of  use- 
fulness, therefore,  of  this  mission  is  not  seen 
without-  taking  into  account  its  benefit  upon  the 
tide  of  emigration.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
how  this  fact  operates  to  prevent  the  German 
mission  from  being  self-supporting  in  any  thing 
like  the  time  required  for  such  an  event  in  the 
United  States. 

I  think  I  see  already  evidence  of  a  change  for 
the  better  in  the  public  opinion  of  Germany. 
There  are  individuals  here  and  there  whose  cir- 
cumstances enable  them  to  be  a  great  help  to 
us,  who  are  looking  at  our  movement  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction,  and  who,  in  their  hearts  and 
with  their  mouths,  bid  us  God-speed.  When 
they  come  to  understand  fully  the  claims  of  our 
mission  they  will  identify  themselves  with  us. 
Indee.d,  some  of  them  have  already  contributed 
liberally,  in  a  quiet  manner,  to  help  forward  our 
cause.  But  whether  or  not  we  can  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  our  movement  in  Germany 
has  been  so  clearly  providential  that  we  should 
go  boldly  forward,  willing  that  God  should  lead 
us  whither  he  will.  God  has  always  led  the 
Church  by  a  way  she  knew  not,  and  probably 
always   will.     In   this   way   he   hides   the   glory 
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from  man.  He  is  the  wisest  man  who  knows 
best  what  to  do  to-day,  and  who  understands 
best  how  the  finger  of  Providence  is  7wzv  point- 
ing. After  all  that  has  been  written  of  the  wis- 
dom of  Wesley  as  a  legislator,  his  wisdom  con- 
sisted more  in  abandoning  his  own  cherished 
plans  when  Providence  seemed  to  indicate  an- 
other course,  and  in  going  contrary  to  life-long 
prejudices,  than  in  any  forecasting  of  the  future. 
No  man  can  tell  how  God  is  going  to  lead  the 
German  mission,  or  how  he  is  going  to  lead  the 
destinies  of  Europe  or  America;  but  this  we  do 
know,  that  every  soul  saved  adds  to  the  wealth 
of  the  universe. 


XII. 
GERMAN   AND    SWISS   MISSIONS. 

AMERICA,  to  an  extent  that  few  people  in 
this  country  are  aware  of,  is  the  land  of 
promise  and  the  land  of  hope  to  the  poor  of  all 
Europe ;  nor  have  the  poor  of  Europe  any  other 
reasonable  hope  of  bettering,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  their  pecuniary  condition.  In  the  British 
Isles  the  lands  are  all  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
The  enormous  rents  consume  the  earnings  of 
those  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  render  it  im- 
possible to  accumulate  any  thing.  In  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  farms  are  smaller,  but  the 
ratio  of  population  to  the  number  of  acres  is 
such  as  to  put  the  price  of  land  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor.  The  same  is  true  in 
Scandinavia,  where  the  ratio  of  population  to 
the  square  mile,  after  deducting  what  is  abso- 
lutely worthless,  is  perhaps  quite  as  large  as  in 
Germany.  This  surplus  of  population  necessa- 
rily reduces  wages   to  a  very  low  figure   when 
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brought  to  a  gold  basis.  Wages  in  these  coun- 
tries are  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  they  are 
in  the  United  States. 

As  fast  as  these  toiling  millions  come  to  un- 
derstand the  rewards  of  honest  industry  in  this 
country  they  turn  their  eyes  this  way  with  a 
longing  that  overcomes  even  their  yearnings  for 
their  "father-land."  For  every  one  that  comes  a 
hundred  would  start  if  they  had  the  means  at 
command  and  knew  how  to  begin  life  in  the 
New  World.  This  state  of  things  has  brought 
a  multitude  of  Germans  to  our  shores,  and  the 
tide  will  continue  to  swell  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Many  of  these  Germans  having  come  to  this 
country  to  better  their  temporal  condition,  found 
here  what  they  least  of  all  expected,  "the  pearl  of 
great  price."  They  come  to  a  country  in  which, 
to  an  extent  unknown  at  home,  the  Gospel  is 
preached  to  the  poor.  They  heard,  believed,  and 
were  converted.  With  the  genuine  feelings  of  a 
truly  regenerate  heart,  they  instantly  thought  of 
dear  friends  at  home,  of  fathers,  mothers,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters,  and  longed  to  tell  them  about 
this  "great  salvation."  Thus  originated  our  mis- 
sions in  Germany.  Some  of  these  converted 
Germans  recrossed  the  ocean  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  their  friends  and   kindred  what   great 
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things  the  Lord  had  done  for  them.  The  faith- 
ful narration  of  Christian  experience,  and  the 
exemplification  of  the  Christian  graces  in  their 
lives,  produced  the  same  results  that  they  have 
always  produced.  Some  took  knowledge  of  them 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus,  and  learned  of 
him  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  and  had  found  rest^ 
rest,  indeed!  Others,  full  of  prejudice,  mocked, 
derided,  and  persecuted  them.  Not  unfrequently 
was  their  simple  but  marvelous  story  heard  with 
mingled  pity  and  contempt  where  they  had  ex- 
pected a  joyful  reception.  Parents  repulsed  their 
sons  and  daughters  whose  heads,  as  they  believed, 
had  become  crazed  in  America.  Had  these  chil- 
dren suddenly  grown  wiser  than  their  parents 
and  teachers.?  Had  these  boys,  who  had  never 
had  the  permission  of  the  universities  to  teach 
religion,  turned  preachers }  Were  parents  to  be 
solemnly  warned  by  children,  who  should  sit  at 
their  feet,  to  flee  from  the  "wrath  to  come"  and 
be  saved  from  their  sins,  just  as  if  they  had  no 
religion }  Did  they  not  belong  ta  the  regular 
Church.?  Had  they  not  been  baptized  and  con- 
firmed, and  had  not  the  priest  been  paid  for  per- 
forming these  rites }  Had  they  not  recited  the 
catechism  from  childhood,  and  taught  it  to  their 
children  1  Was  not  the  old  gray  church  of  their 
fathers  still  standing  in  the  town,  and  had  it  not 
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Stood  there  even  before  America  was  discovered  ? 
Had  not  their  priests  told  them  that  their  religion 
was  good  enough?  Had  they  not  pronounced 
upon  them  absolution  from  their  sins  ? 

But  the  young  converts  persistently  affirmed 
that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  rigJUeoiLsness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  They  stoutly  affirmed  that  they  had 
learned  by  happy  experience  that  Christ  could  so 
forgive  sin  that  we  need  no  priestly  absolution, 
and  that  the  witness  of  God's  own  Spirit  to  this 
blessed  fact,  besides  being  ten  thousand  times 
battel' than  any  priest's  opinion,  brought  also  into 
the  heart  the  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding. In  many,  very  many  cases,  those 
who  first  reviled  them  became  convinced  that 
their  religious  experience  was  a  divine  verity,  and 
soon  followed  in  their  footsteps.  The  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  generally  took  strong 
grounds  against  this  novel  movement.  Many  of 
these  professed  ministers  are  infidel  in  all  but  the 
name.  Many  others,  though  nominally  Protest- 
ant, are  as  thoroughly  deluded  with  the  false  doc- 
trines of  sacramental  and  ritualistic  regeneration 
as  the  Romanists  themselves.  There  are  some 
noble  exceptions  to  these  remarks  in  Germany. 
There  are  a  few  really  evangelical  ministers  who 
preach  sound  doctrine,  but  even  these,  generally 
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for  want  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  our  real 
'object  in  planting  missions  in  Germany,  stand 
aloof  from  us  ;  while  many  of  the  clergy  bitterly 
opposed  us,  and  kindled  the  fires  of  persecution 
agams'L  those  whose  only  crime  was  a  desire  to 
save  their  fellow-men.  Our  ministers  in  Ger- 
many were  mobbed,  hunted,  treated  with  per- 
sonal violence,  thrown  into  prison,  and  sometimes 
in  imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  But  they  have 
stood  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  are  steadily  overcom- 
ing all  obstacles.  Persecution  has  its  uses.  It 
enables  the  genuine  Christian  to  exemplify  some 
Christian  graces  to  better  advantage  than  it  is 
perhaps  possible  otherwise  to  exemplify  them. 
Christians  do  not  realize  how  much  they  love  each 
otner,  till  drawn  together  by  a  common  sympathy 
in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger.  O  how 
sweet  has  been  the  communion  of  saints  when 
they  have  been  obliged  to  assemble  at  night,  and 
in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth,  while  persecution 
like  a  malignant  tempest  has  raged  around  them  I 
The  divine  grace  of  forgiveness,  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  to  a  wicked  world,  never  appears  so 
gloriously  fair  as  in  times  of  fierce  persecution. 
The  real  heroism  of  the  Cross  also  here  appears 
most  inspiring.  Besides  all  this,  the  very  atten- 
tion which  is  drawn  to  vital  Christianitv,  by  be- 
ing  violently   and    unreasonably  assailed,   is    an 
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advantage.  It  is  itself  so  divinely  fair,  that  it  is^ 
the  gainer  by  every  look  turned  toward  it,  by 
whatever  means.  And  it  is  as  true  now  as  ever 
that  those,  especially  the  pioneers  of  religion, 
who  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer 
persecution. 

Many  of  the  small  States  of  Germany  have 
been  very  intolerant  toward  every  thing  but  the 
established  religion — these,  since  the  last  war  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  former  power.  This  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  religious  toleration.  The  Prussian  is 
a  liberal  government,  and  wherever  her  power  ex- 
tends, she  grants  entire  religious  liberty. 

There  are  some  amusing  incidents  connected 
with  the  efforts  of  religious  bigots  to  stop  the 
Methodists  from  preaching.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  congregation  had  assembled  and  the 
preacher  was  all  ready  to  begin  his  discourse,  a 
peremptory  order  came,  forbidding  him  to  preach. 
This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  people,  as 
many  go  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  foot  to  hear 
preaching.  The  preacher  arose  and  expressed 
his  deep  regret  at  being  forbidden  to  preach  to 
them.  Said  he,  '*  It  would  have  harmed  no  one 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  preach.  I  was  intend- 
ing to  preach  from  the  following  text."  He  here 
named   the    text   that  he   should    have   preached 
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from  if  he  had  been  allowed.  "  And  then,"  said 
he,  "  I  had  intended  to  divide  the  subject  so 
and  so."  He  here  gave  the  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject as  he  should  have  made  them  had  he  been 
permitted.  "Then  I  had  designed  to  treat  the 
first  division  in  the  following  way."  Here  he  told 
them  what  he  should  have  said  on  the  first  division 
had  he  not  been  hindered.  "And  then  I  in- 
tended, had  I  not  been  prevented,  to  have  said 
the  following  things  under  the  second  head." 
And  so  he  went  and  told  his  hearers  how  he 
should  have  begun,  continued,  and  ended  his  dis- 
course, had  he  not  been  prohibited  from  doing  so. 
Of  course,  this  man  had  been  in  America. 

A  12 


XIII. 
NEEDS   OF   OUR   MISSIONS. 

THE  sooner  we  all  make  up  our  minds  that 
the  way  to  the  millennium  lies  through 
many  a  hard  day's  work,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  Church  and  the  world.  Sober,  practical, 
truthful  views  on  the  subject  of  missionary  work 
are,  in  the  long  run,  much  the  most  profitable. 
A  stirring  incident,  some  striking  event  that 
stands  out  from  the  general  current  of  events, 
like  a  green  spot  on  the  desert  waste,  may  move 
the  heart  and  force  a  tear,  but  we  wonderfully 
mistake  if  we  imagine  that  missionary  life  and 
labor  are  made  up  of  these. 

In  a  former  article  I  enumerated  some  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  our  German 
work.  These  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable, 
but  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  remove  them, 
when  we  know  distinctly  what  they  are. 

I  proceed  then  further  to  say,  that  the  want  of 
comfortable  churches  in  which  to  worship  is  a 
178 
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^reat  embarrassment.  This  want  embarrasses  us 
more  in  Germany  than  it  would  in  this  country. 
The  people  of  Germany  do  not,  like  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  live  scattered  about  through 
the  country.  They  nearly  all  live  in  cities  and 
villages.  Such  a  thing  as  a  country  school-house 
as  a  preaching-place  is  unheard  of  in  Germany. 
The  dwelling-houses  are  generally  fully  occupied 
with  inhabitants  from  cellar  to  garret.  It  is  very 
difficult,  indeed,  to  obtain  a  room  for  our  religious 
meetings  that  is  at  all  comfortable.  Those  w^e 
do  get  are  generally  in  the  second  and  third 
story,  approached  by  dark,  narrow  stairways,  with 
no  suitable  arrangements  for  ventilation,  and 
without  half  room  enough  to  accommodate  those 
who  assemble.  These  rooms  soon  become  so 
warm  and  the  air  so  impure,  after  the  congrega- 
tion assembles,  that  one  can  hardly  breathe  in 
them.  They  are  often  more  like  a  steam-bath 
than  a  comfortable  place  of  worship.  Going  out 
of  these  close  rooms  in  cold  weather  exposes  per- 
sons to  most  dangerous  diseases.  Besides  this, 
the  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate all  worship  with  a  venerable  church,  con- 
trasting in  its  amplitude  more  with  private 
dwellings  than  in  this  comitry,  that  they  can  not 
be  induced  to  go  to  such  places  as  I  have 
described.     Indeed,  to  persons  of  at  all  delicate 
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health  it  is  undoubtedly  hazardous  to  go.  When 
we  have  any  thing  like  comfortable  church  accom- 
modations, we  have  good  congregations.  But  in 
the  great  city  of  Hamburg  our  little  upper  room 
will  not  seat  comfortably  more  than  seventy-five 
persons.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  we  have  no 
suitable  place  of  worship,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  in  a  majority  of  our  societies. 

One  of  the  first  necessities  of  the  German 
mission  is  a  better  system  of  church  accommo- 
dation. This  is  a  necessity  which  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  members  will  not  permit 
them  to  provide  for,  but  which  must  be  provided 
for  before  we  can  expect  much  substantial  suc- 
cess in  that  country. 

After  all,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
success  is  the  universal  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath. There  is  no  Christian  Sabbath  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  true  a  few  go  to  church  in  the 
morning;  but  the  most  of  these  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  to  pleasure.  Sunday  is  the 
great  day  for  amusement  and  dissipation.  The 
beer-gardens  are  thronged — and  their  name  is 
legion.  It  is  the  great  day  for  dancing,  for  social 
visiting,  for  gaming,  for  shows,  for  sight-seeing. 
More  sin  is  committed  on  Sunday  than  upon  any 
other  day  of  the  week,  and  the  Sabbath  put  to 
such  uses  as  are  specially  calculated  to  make  men 
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forget  God.  Instead  of  remembering  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy,  all  its  associations 
are  of  a  character  to  make  men  forget  every 
thing  of  a  serious  character.  Ordinary  labor, 
when  men  are  so  disposed,  goes  on  as  on  other 
days.  This  state  of  things  makes  it  particularly 
hard  for  our  members,  who  being  poor,  and 
mostly  in  the  employ  of  others,  are  often  re- 
quired to  profane  the  Sabbath,  on  pain  of  being 
thrown  out  of  employment.  And  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  a 
serious  thing,  when  each  day's  earnings  are  con- 
sumed with  the  day  itself  But  our  members,  to 
their  honor  be  it  said,  are  true  to  their  religion. 
They  choose  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Let 
our  brethren  in  America  pray  for  them.  Thero 
is  nothing  in  which  the  Germans  manifest  more 
zeal,  nor  in  which  they  are  more  impatient  of 
contradiction,  than  in  their  notions  of  the  Sab- 
bath. And  they  come  to  our  shores  with  the 
full  determination,  at  any  hazard,  to  fight  against 
the  American  Sabbath  till  they  have  put  it  down. 
There  is  probably  no  point  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  true  religion  are  in  more  jeopardy  to- 
day than  in  the  persistent  effort  to  lower  the 
sanctity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  It  is  the  for- 
eign element,  and  principally  the  German  ele- 
ment, that  is  doing  this,  by  transferring  to  this 
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country  their  life-long  habits,  and  habits  wbicJ- 
were  never  opposed  by   their   religious    trainiiig. 

If  we  lose  our  Sabbath  we  shall  soon  be  a 
nation  of  rationalists  and  infidels.  Does  it  not 
behoove  every  friend  of  experimental  religion  to 
exert  every  ounce  of  available  power  to  rescue 
the  Christian  Church  from  such  a  calamity  ? 
Again  I  entreat,  let  every  reader  under  whose 
eye  these  lines  may  fall,  pray  especially  that  God 
will  help  our  poor  brethren  in  Germany,  who  are 
heroically  holding  up  the  standard  of  Christian 
morals  against  tremendous  opposition.  May  we 
not  confidently  appeal  to  Jehovah,  and  say,  "It  is 
time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  work,  for  they  have  made 
void  thy  law  V  May  we  not  hope  that  through 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  example  of  our 
German  converts,  they  may  be  able  to  show  to  the 
German  mind  around  them,  that  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  is  good  "  as  well  for  the 
body  as  the  soul  T 

Methodism  has  had  a  quickening  effect  already 
on  many  local  Churches  in  Germany.  Many  of 
the  preachers  manifest  a  zeal  unknown  before  our 
preachers  went  there.  There  was  hardly  a  Sab- 
bath-school in  all  Germany  when  our  missionaries 
went  there.  Now  there  are  many,  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing.  So  here  again  the 
benefit  of   our   mission  is  seen,   apart   from    the 
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numbers  that  have  geen  gathered  into  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  I  conchide,  therefore, 
that  there  are  no  difficulties  which  are  insur- 
mountable in  the  way  of  our  success  in  Germany, 
with  God  on  our  side  ;  but  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  strong  encouragement  to  go  forward  in  the 
evangelization  of  that  beautiful  country. 

I  can  not  close  this  article  without  expressing 
my  thankful  appreciation  of  the  many  acts  of 
kindness  shown  me  personally  by  my  German 
brethren.  I  make  special  mention  of  brother 
Jacoby,  brother  Doering,  Professor  Hurst,  brother 
Nuelsen,  brother  Nippert,  brother  Riemenschnei- 
der,  brother  Achard,  brother  Schwarz,  and  their 
excellent  wives.  They  entertained  me  at  their 
homes  with  genuine  Christian  hospitality,  trav- 
eled with  me  in  my  journey  in  gs,  translated  my 
sermons  and  addresses  for  our  brethren,  and  did 
all  that  Christian  kindness  could  do  to  make  my 
stay  among  them  agreeable.  Many  other  dear 
brethren,  whose  names  I  do  not  here  recount,  but 
whose  kindness  to  me  I  shall  never  forget,  did  all 
they  could  to  bless  a  stranger  in  their  midst. 
May  Heaven's  richest  blessing  rest  on  each  of 
them,  and,  above  all,  on  the  work  committed  to 
their  charge ! 


XIV. 
NORTHERN   GERMANY. 

THE  northern  portion  of  Germany  is  level 
and  low,  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  cool  and  moist  to  a  de- 
gree unpleasant  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it. 
Immense  beds  of  peat,  covering  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  in  a  single  bed,  pre- 
vail in  this  part  of  Germany.  I  had  no  adequate 
idea  how  generally  and  plentifully  this  article  of 
fuel  is  distributed  over  Europe  till  I  came  here. 
Within  a  few  years  a  successful  effort  has  been 
made  to  convert  these  immense  peat-beds  into 
arable  lands.  This  is  accomplished  by  digging 
deep  ditches  in  parallel  lines  every  few  yards. 
The  surface  of  them  is  taken  off  and  placed  in 
heaps,  and  either  burned  or  allowed  to  rot  for 
manure.  Then  a  crop  of  buckwheat  is  first 
grown,  after  this  rye  or  potatoes,  and  gradually 
the  land  comes  to  produce  tolerable  crops  of  rye, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  grass.  The  water  in  all  these 
184 
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peat  regions  is  miserably  bad,  and  but  for  the 
cold  winds  coming  from  the  North  Sea,  by  which 
the  temperature  is  always  kept  at  a  low  degree, 
the  country  would  be  very  unhealthy.  The  Ger- 
mans have  become  accustomed  to  this  cold,  damp 
climate,  and  seem  to  enjoy  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  majority  of  Americans  would  die  in 
the  seasoning.  This  remark,  however,  applies 
only  to  the  peculiar  regions  just  described.  A 
large  portion  of  Northern  Germany  has  a  fine 
soil,  and  a  cool,  though  agreeable,  climate.  Rye 
bread  is  to  be  found  at  every  meal  where  bread 
is  eaten  in  Northern  Germany.  A  very  common 
way  of  eating  is,  where  there  are  two  kinds  of 
bread  upon  the  table,  to  take  a  piece  of  each 
kind,  with  a  little  butter  between  them  as  a  ce- 
ment, and  eat  them  as  we  do  sandwiches.  Bread 
is  baked  much  harder  and  kept  much  longer  than 
with  us.  Enough  is  baked  at  a  time  to  last  three 
or  four  weeks. 

FARM-HOUSES. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  Germany  which 
more  strongly  contrasts  with  American  life  than 
the  farm-houses  with  their  contents  and  surround- 
ings. I  have  seen  and  examined  many  of  them, 
and  will  endeavor  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
one. 
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These  houses  are  built  of  brick,  one  story  high, 
and  either  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds  or  cov- 
ered with  tiling.  They  are  often  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  forty  or  fifty  in  width,  and  the  roof 
very  steep,  so  that  fifty  or  sixty  tons  of  hay,  with 
rye,  wheat,  and  oats,  can  be  stowed  away  in  the 
attic.  The  house  is  the  home  alike  of  the  family, 
the  horses,  cows,  oxen,  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  and 
chickens.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  arranged  in 
stalls  with  their  faces  toward  the  open  space  in 
the  center.  The  swine,  and  calves,  and  hens 
generally  have  their  apartments  on  the  other 
side  from  the  larger  cattle.  There  is  generally  a 
partition  in  the  barn  between  the  part  occupied 
by  the  family  for  sleeping  and  the  part  occupied 
by  the  other  live  stock,  but  the  cooking  is  done 
in  the  same  apartment  with  the  cattle,  horses, 
etc.  There  is  no  chimney  in  the  house,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  smoke,  when  the  weather  is 
not  too  cold,  escapes  at  the  front  door.  These 
German  families  believe  that  the  smoke  is 
healthy,  and  that  it  is  good  for  the  grain  stowed 
away  in  the  upper  chambers.  Of  course  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  is  as  black  as  the  back 
of  the  chimney,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The 
floor,  except  in  the  bedrooms  just  spoken  of,  is 
paved  with  small,  round  stone,  or  else  is  made  of 
cement.     Sometimes   a  portion   of   it   is   of  one 
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kind  and  the  other  of  another  kind.  The  cattle 
are  kept  here  tied  up  in  their  stalls  through  the 
Summer  season,  and  fed  with  fresh  meadow  hay. 
In  geneial  there  are  no  fences  in  Germany,  and 
live  stock  of  all  description  have  to  be  kept  up 
on  this  account.  In  the  Summer  especially,  the 
results  of  such  constant  occupancy  are  not  favor- 
able to  fi-agraiit  impi'essio?is,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  use  of  language.  But  the  Germans  say  it 
is  very  healthy.  The  family  live  in  one  end  of 
the  house  and  the  live  stock  in  the  other,  and 
just  here  is  an  evidence  of  the  different  tastes 
among  men.  If  we  Yankees  had  the  thing  to  do 
we  should  put  the  family  in  the  front  part  of  the 
house  toward  the  street,  and  keep  the  cattle  and 
hogs  in  the  background.  Not  so  with  the  hon- 
est Germans.  The  front  door  of  the  house  is 
the  stable  door.  The  front  yard  is  occupied  by 
the  manure  pile  and  the  swine,  while  the  portion 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  family  is  approached 
by  a  side  gate.  There  is  generally  a  low  place 
scooped  out  of  the  front  yard,  to  save  the  wash- 
ings from  the  stables.  Many  such  farmers  in 
Northern  Germany,  where  the  farms  are  much 
larger  than  in  the  South,  are  very  wealthy.  In 
the  houses  there  is  an  abundance  for  man  and 
beast.  Large  hams  and  sides  of  bacon  hang 
from    the    upper   ceiling,    and    no    other   smoke- 
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house  is  needed.  In  one  part  of  the  room  are 
the  dishes,  and  in  another  plows,  hoes,  rakes, 
spades,  manure  forks,  scythes,  etc.  There  are 
the  faithful  churn,  the  harness  for  the  horses,  and 
the  yokes  for  the  oxen.  These  houses  are  not 
generall}^  scattered  over  the  country  at  great  dis- 
tances, but,  rather,  grouped  together  in  villages. 
I  attended  a  missionary  meeting  in  just  such  a 
house  as  I  have  described.  It  had  been  designed 
to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  woods  adjoining  the 
house,  but  the  rain  prevented,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  the  meeting  into  the  house. 
These  meetings  among  German  Methodists  have 
something  of  the  character  of  the  English  tea 
meetings,  only  the  Germans,  never  in  a  hurry, 
stay  all  day,  eat  three  or  four  meals  instead  of 
one,  or  at  least  have  their  tea  and  coffee  three  or 
four  times.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Demhorst. 
Dr.  Jacoby,  Hurst,  and  brother  Doering  were 
present.  Our  tables  were  arranged  in  lines  par- 
allel with  the  stalls  of  the  stable,  and  the  line  of 
tables  next  to  the  cattle  were  so  near  them  that 
a  cow  could  stretch  out  her  neck  and  touch  with 
her  nose  the  backs  of  those  sitting  at  the  table. 
When  the  refreshments  were  over  we  had  relig- 
ious service  in  the  same  room,  the  cows  and  the 
hens  mingling  their  voices  with  ours.  A  hen 
would  fly  off   of  her  nest  and  in  a  very  excited 
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manner  report  progress,  while  in  the  pauses  of 
our  speeches  a  cow,  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
in  a  deep,  melodious  bass,  would  utter  her  re- 
sponse. There  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  congre- 
gation. How  much  the  absence  of  a  chimney 
had  to  do  with  the  tears  that  flowed  is  a  question 
I  do  not  now  feel  called  upon  to  answer. 

In  Germany,  as  in  our  own  country,  and  per- 
haps all  other  countries,  the  temperatures  of  the 
people  seem  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  people  in  the  South  being  more  im- 
pressible and  more  impetuous  than  those  of  the 
northern  part. 

CONSOLIDATIONS. 

My  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  by  Prussia. 
Other  small  governments  in  Germany  are  melt- 
ing away  into  Prussia,  and  becoming  parts  of  a 
great  consolidated  kingdom.  Hanover  has  shown 
the  same  fate,  as  has  also  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
And  even  those  Duchies,  Grand  Duchies,  and 
Principalities,  which  still  go  through  the  motions 
of  separate  governments,  are  more  or  less  subject 
to  Prussia,  and  are  obliged  to  be  one  with  her  in 
all  warlike  exigencies.  The  fact  is  consolidation 
is  going  steadily  forward,  and  it  is  believed  for 
all  mterests  that  it  should.     In  Germany,  exclu- 
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sive  of  Austria,  there  are  twenty-five  petty  gov- 
ernments, each  of  them  involving  a  great  expense, 
without  population  enough,  or  strength  enough, 
to  have  any  respectability  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. A  vast  amount  of  expense  will  be  saved, 
both  to  Germany  and  other  nations,  by  consoli- 
dation. There  is  more  religious  toleration  in  the 
Prussian  Government  than  in  most  of  the  little 
kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Germany.  In 
several  of  these,  since  they  have  been  merged 
into  Prussia,  we  have  full  liberty,  where  before 
we  were  entirely  excluded. 

BREMEN 

is  one  of  the  cities  of  Northern  Germany.  It  is 
a  neat,  clean,  thriving  town  of  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Like  all  the  cities  of  Northern  Ger- 
many it  is  built  of  brick,  covered  with  cement. 
There  are  hardly  any  stone  buildings  in  all  this 
part  of  Germany.  Even  the  palaces  of  the  kings, 
the  past  and  the  present,  are  of  the  same  mate- 
rial and  finish.  For  some  reason  the  Germans 
succeed  better  than  the  Americans  do  with  this 
cement  finish.  They  imitate  stone  so  well  that 
one  can  hardly  tell  the  difference.  Bremen  was 
a  fortified  town,  but  the  ramparts  have  been  lev- 
eled down,  leaving  only  the  wide  ditch,  whose 
banks  are  lined  with  beautiful  trees.     Here  is  an 
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old  Cathedral,  built  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans,  celebrated 
principally  for  having  one  room  which  preserves 
all  animal  bodies  from  decay.  This  room  is  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  and  the  floor  is  but  a  trifle 
lower  than  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral  proper. 
Here,  in  open  daylight,  and  without  covering,  are 
bodies  of  men  that  have  lain  there  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years !  The  air  of  the  room  seems 
to  have  a  strange  property  of  extracting  every 
particle  of  moisture  from  any  animal  body  de- 
posited there.  Another  object  of  interest  is  the 
old  wine-cellar  under  the  old  Ratk-House,  or  State- 
House.  Some  of  these  wines  have  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  ^30,000  per  drop,  reckoning 
compound  interest  on  their  value  since  they  have 
been  in  the  cellar.  I  went  into  the  cellar,  but 
did  not  drink  the  wine;  and  on  returning  to  my 
lodgings,  at  brother  Jacoby's,  he  produced  an  old 
sermon-book  more  than  two  hundred  years  old, 
in  which  was  a  sermon  from  the  text,  "He  bring- 
eth  me  into  his  wine-cellar"  the  word  banqueting- 
house,  in  Solomon's  Song,  being  rendered  zvine- 
cellar  in  Luther's  translation. 


XV. 

GERMANY  AND  THE  GERMANS. 

THE  northern  part  of  Germany,  bordering 
on  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  is  low, 
cold,  and  damp.  Both  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
though  each  is  at  a  considerable  distance — say 
seventy  miles  by  way  of  their  rivers,  respect- 
ively— from  the  sea,  may  be  considered  on  a  level 
with  it.  And  when  we  follow  the  coast  westerly, 
into  Holland,  we  find  much  of  the  country  about 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  But 
as  we  get  south,  into  Central  Germany,  the  coun- 
try becomes  undulating  and  very  beautiful,  and 
in  the  southern  part,  bordering  on  Switzerland, 
the  hills  grow  higher  and  higher,  till  they  at 
length  merge  into  the  magnificent  Alps. 

The  tempers  of  the  people  seem  to  be  consid- 
erably modified  after  the  temperatures  of  the 
climate.  I  believe  it  is  so  in  all  countries.  The 
people  of  Switzerland  are  more  impetuous  than 
those  of  Central  Germany,  and  the  people  on  the 
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North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  are  still  harder  to  be 
moved,  either  to  good  or  evil,  while  in  Denmark, 
and  still  more  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  they  let 
their  "moderation  be  known"  in  a  way  to  try  all 
the  grace  and  nerves  of  any  Christian  man  of 
warmer  climes. 

Central  Germany  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and 
beautiful  country.  Nearly  all  the  grains  and 
fruits  of  the  United  States  are  here  produced  in 
good  quantities  and  qualities.  Every  inch  of 
ground  is  made  to  produce  something,  and  every 
substance  containing  fertilizing  properties  is  laid 
under  contribution.  The  forests  are  all  of  planted 
trees,  and  there  is  not  a  decaying  log,  or  limb, 
to  be  found  in  them.  Many  of  these  forests  be- 
long to  the  public  domain,  and  many  to  the  ad- 
jacent cities  or  villages.  In  either  case,  when  it 
is  decided  to  use  a  forest  for  fuel,  every  tree  is 
cut  down  and  dug  out  by  the  roots,  and  the 
ground,  thus  completely  cleared  of  timber,  is  im- 
mediately planted  again  with  the  same,  generally 
an  evergreen  fir,  called  the  needle-tree.  Thus 
forests  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from 
knee-high  to  the  towering  pine,  large  and  tall 
enough  for  the  masts  of  a  ship.  Thus,  also,  the 
same  forest  has  all  its  trees  of  nearly  the  same 
growth,  not  of  all  sizes,  as  in  primeval  forests. 

In    Central    Germany   the    manufacturing    of 
A  13 
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sugar  from  the  beet  is  a  very  extensive  brancn 
of  business.  Thousands  of  acres  of  beets  are 
thus  converted  into  sugar  of  the  best  quaUty, 
and  at  about  half  the  price  paid  for  the  article 
in  the  United  States.  Hops,  as  may  weU  be 
imagined,  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  beer 
consumed,  are  an  important  crop  in  this  country, 
and  the  young  forests,  requiring  to  be  constantly 
thinned  out  as  the  trees  grow  larger,  afford  abund- 
ance of  poles  for  the  hops  to  climb  upon.  By 
the  way,  the  Germans,  as  well  as  the  Americans, 
know  how  to  adulterate  their  drinks.  Aloes  are 
often  used  instead  of  hops  to  give  the  beer  a 
bitter  taste — so  I  learned  of  a  man  who  had  an 
inside  view  of  what  the  Germans  drink. 

Wherever  grapes  can  be  grown  they  are  cul- 
tivated with  the  greatest  avidity.  Every  body, 
from  the  king  and  duke  to  the  peasant,  strives 
to  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  A  hill- 
side with  a  southern  or  south-western  exposure 
seems  to  be  the  best,  and  much  of  the  best  land 
for  vineyards  is  good  for  nothing  else,  being  upon 
the  steep  bank  of  the  stream,  where  ledges  of 
rocks  have  been  dug  down  into  terraces,  afford- 
ing a  scanty  soil  where  nothing  but  grapes  will 
grow.  But  their  culture  in  such  places  requires 
immense  labor.  Manures  have  to  be  carried  on 
the  back  up  the  rugged  sides  of  these  hills,  and 
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the  growing  crop,  from  beginning  to  end,  re- 
quires constant  watching,  and  imposes  very  hard 
and  exhausting  labor. 

THE   PEOPLE. 

The  Germans  are  a  pohte  people,  and,  espe- 
cially in  Prussia,  a  well-educated  people.  Per- 
haps fewer  Prussians  can  be  found  unable  to 
read  and  write  than  the  people  of  any  other 
nation.  This  is  owing  to  the  excellent  system 
of  education  prevailing  in  that  country.  The 
Prussian  soldiers,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  intel- 
ligent soldiers  I  have  ever  seen.  Their  superi- 
ority to  the  French  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

What  are  called  the  higher  classes  are  well 
posted  in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  and 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  father-land,  but  yet 
are  not  bigots  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  I  have 
found  the  Germans  exceedingly  well  ■■  disposed 
toward  the  United  States,  and  thousands  and 
millions  of  them  intend,  as  soon  as  they  can 
bring  it  about,  to  make  America  their  home. 
The  melancholy  feature  about  this,  and  the  only 
really  melancholy  feature,  is,  they  bring  no  Sab- 
bath with  them  to  our  shores,  and  thus,  without 
intending  it,  exert  a  terrible  influence  against 
Christianity,  for  there  is  nothing  that  will  more 
certainly  stop  the  progress  of  Christianity  than 
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neglect  of  the  holy  Sabbath.  The  Germans  are 
excessively  fond  of  amusements,  and  the  Sab- 
bath is  a  day  devoted  to  all  manner  of  pleasure. 
Theaters,  balls,  gaming,  atteudance  at  beer-gar- 
dens, military  parades,  illuminations,  exhibitions, 
every  thing  of  this  sort  seeks  the  Sabbath  day. 
Gambling  at  the  principal  watering-places  is 
carried  on  on  a  scale  of  which  I  had  no  concep- 
tion. The  gambling-houses  in  these  places  are 
fitted  up  in  a  style  that  vies  with  royalty  itself 
Millions  of  dollars  are  expended  in  fitting  up 
most  gorgeous  palaces  for  nothing  else  than 
gambling.  Spacious  halls,  adorned  with  gilded 
tapestry  and  mirrors  of  amazing  magnitude  and 
value,  are  filled  with  long  tables  at  which  men 
and  women  sit  or  stand  from  morning  till  night. 
On  these  tables  are  enormous  piles  of  gold  and 
silver.  A  man  on  each  side  sits  with  a  kind  of 
wooden  hoe  with  a  long  handle,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  each  game,  which  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
average,  not  longer  than  a  minute,  scrapes  up 
the  money  that  he  has  won,  or  distributes  to  the 
crowd  that  plays  against  him  what  is  their  due 
according  to  the  gambling  code.  Men  are  hired 
at  large  salaries  to  watch  every  movement,  to  see 
that  all  is  fair.  Of  course,  the  great  advantage 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  owners  at  the  cen- 
ter, ])ut  the  hope  of  sudden  gain  influences  men 
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and  women  to  throw  their  money  on  the  table 
m  sums  amounting  to  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  at  a  single  cast.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  man  thus  plays  desperately,  los- 
ing all  the  time,  hoping  at  the  next  trial  to  re- 
cover his  losses,  till  all  is  gone,  and  in  a  fit  of 
frenzy  he  commits  suicide.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
practices  so  corrupting  and  ruinous  to  the  morals 
of  men  and  women  are  not  prohibited  by  law. 

The  world  need  not  be  told  that  the  Germans 
are  great  smokers.  At  the  dinner-tables  in  the 
public  hotels  of  Germany,  while  ladies  are  yet 
eating,  men  light"  their  cigars  and  smoke  across 
the  table.  It  is  the  custom,  and  all  seem  to 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  see  a  man 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking  at  the  same  time  is 
very  common. 

Among  the  poor  the  women  take  their  full 
share  of  labor  in  the  field.  They  reap,  and  mow, 
and  cradle,  and  rake,  and  pitch  hay  just  like 
men.  They  carry  heavy  burdens  by  means  of 
neck-yokes,  and  carry  heavy  loads  of  manure  up 
steep  hill-sides  to  enrich  the  vineyards.  They 
plow  in  the  fields  with  oxen  and  horses,  and  per- 
form a  vast  amount  of  drudgery  that  we  should 
never  think  even  men  ought  to  do.  This  menial 
labor  degrades  females  more  than  men,  and  this 
degradation  is  plainly  seen  in  those  who  are  thus 
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reduced  to  mere  beasts  of  burden.  They  thus 
become  coarse  and  masculine,  and  lost  to  all 
proper  ideas  of  the  real  design  of  existence. 
But  whether  their  condition  will  ever  be  any- 
better  till  they  leave  their  native  land  is  more 
than  doubtful.  In  America  there  is  hope,  at 
least,  for  the  children  of  the  poorest,  but  in  no 
country  of  Europe  is  it  so.  O,  how  my  heart 
has  ached,  again  and  again,  when  I  have  looked 
upon  the  precious  children  of  these  poor  Ger- 
mans, and  considered  what  their  future  condition 
might  be  in  our  country,  and  what  it  is  sure  to 
be  in  their  own! 


XVI. 

THINGS  ABOUT  SWITZERLAND  AND 
GERMANY. 

IT  is  a  difficult  thing  to  describe  a  country  that 
the  reader  may  have  the  same  impressions  as 
the  writer ;  yet  I  hope  in  some  degree  to  accom- 
pUsh  this. 

As  we  say  of  a  city,  this  is  a  finished  country. 
It  is  not  in  process  of  development  like  the 
United  States.  Things  are  going  on  now  much 
as  they  have  been  for  generations  past,  and  as 
they  are  likely  to  do  for  generations  to  come,  so 
far  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  con- 
cerned. Political  changes  take  place,  but  the 
people  live  in  the  same  houses,  observe  the  same 
customs,  follow  the  same  habits  that  their  fathers 
did.  A  conservatism  unknown  in  our  country 
prevails  from  age  to  age.  Old  towns,  founded  by 
the  Romans  long  before  America  was  discovered, 
with  their  moss-covered  castles,  and  surrounded 
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by  massive  walls  and  earthworks,  and  hoary  ca- 
thedrals of  vast  magnitude  and  height,  the  seats 
of  fierce  contentions,  and  on  whose  lofty  domes 
the  storks  have  reared  their  families  for  hundreds 
of  generations,  are  every-where  met  with. 

WOODLANDS. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  mountains  there 
are  no  primeval  forests  as  with  us.  The  timber 
is  all  cultivated.  There  are  large  forests,  and 
many  of  them  where  every  tree  has  been  planted, 
and  not  a  tree  is  allowed  to  be  cut  down  without 
permission  of  the  proper  authorities.  When  one 
forest-tree  is  allowed  to  be  used  for  fuel  or  tim- 
ber another  is  required  to  be  planted,  so  that 
there  may  always  be  a  good  supply  of  timber,  a 
practice  which  should  teach  Americans,  especially 
in  the  West,  an  important  lesson.  Our  Western 
prairies  would  soon  abound  in  beautiful  forests  if 
.the  same  care  were  taken  to  plant  trees.  These 
forests  are,  for  the  most  part,  evergreen  fir-trees. 
The  trees  are  planted  at  first  very  close  together, 
and  then  thinned  out  as  they  grow  larger.  Be- 
ing planted  so  close  together  the  trees  grow  very 
slim  and  tall,  stretching  up  to  enjoy  the  light. 
They  are  thinned  out  for  bean-poles,  then  for 
hop-poles  ;  they  are  soon  large  enough  for  tele- 
graph-poles, then  for  pump-logs,  of  which  a  great 
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number  are  in  requisition,  then  for  railroad  ties 
and  timber  for  building  purposes,  and  finally  for 
saw-logs.  The  supply  for  railroad  ties  is  much 
better  in  this  country  than  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  United  States.  All  that  is  not  fit  for 
other  use  is  eagerly  sought  for  fuel.  There  is  no 
rotting  timber  to  be  found  in  the  forests.  Every 
dry  tree  or  dry  limb  is  instantly  appropriated  for 
fuel.  A  man  appointed  for  the  purpose  indicates 
what  trees  or  forests  shall  be  appropriated,  and 
what  new  forests  planted. 

SMALL   FARMS. 

It  looks  strange  to  an  American  to  see  thou- 
sands of  farms  varying  in  size  from  a  tenth  of  an 
acre  to  ten  acres.  As  you  travel  along  you  will 
see  a  little  patch  of  wheat,  perhaps  twenty  feet 
wide  and  two  hundred  feet  long.  By  the  side  of 
this  a  field  of  potatoes  of  the  same  size;  then  a 
patch  of  Indian  corn  ;  another  of  rye,  followed 
by  one  of  red  clover ;  then  one  of  cabbage ;  then 
one  of  poppies,  used  for  oil ;  another  of  beans ; 
another  of  oats  ;  then  a  different  kind  of  clover ; 
and  so  on,  repeating  this  process  for  miles  and 
miles  in  extent.  As  you  travel  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
see  these  patches  with  the  varying  colors — white, 
red,  yellow,  with  a  variety  of  green — you  will  be 
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reminded  of  the  old-fashioned  pieced  bed-quilts 
which  our  mothers  used  to  make  before  sewing- 
machines  were  used  and  they  had  more  leisure. 
Now,  these  patches  are  so  many  difterent  farms, 
owned  by  difterent  men.  These  are  not  sepa- 
rated by  fences,  as  with  us.  Indeed,  there  are 
no  fences  in  this  country ;  another  peculiarity 
which  looks  singular  to  an  American  traveler. 
You  may  travel  all  day  and  not  find  a  single 
fence,  or  hedge,  or  any  thing  else  to  mark  the 
difterent  farms  but  the  difterent  crops  of  grain 
growing  on  each.  Here  is  another  lesson  for 
our  Western  farmers.  Fences  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  etc.,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large  except  in  mountainous 
regions,  where  they  are  watched  by  a  man  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose ;  but  they  are  kept  up  and 
fed,  the  cattle  being  furnished  with  freshly  mown 
grass. 

In  all  this  country  the  women  work  in  the  fields 
as  much  as  the  men,  and  are  as  much  bronzed  as 
the  men  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  This  re- 
mark applies  to  the  peasant  or  poor  women,  who 
compose  much  the  larger  class.  The  complex 
ions  of  the  peasant  women  difter  wonderfully 
from  those  of  the  wealthy  class,  so  much  so  that 
they  would  be  taken,  judging  from  this  alone,  as 
a  difterent  race. 
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OUTLANDISH  TEAMS. 

The  cows  as  well  as  the  women  in  this  coun- 
try have  to  work  on  the  farm.  I  saw  many  more 
cows  than  oxen  at  work ;  but  they  were  in  good 
condition,  and  when  a  team  is  needed  only  occa- 
sionally, and  the  work  not  very  hard,  this  arrange- 
ment is  an  economical  one,  as  the  cows  are  much 
needed  by  the  poor  for  their  milk.  But  to  see  a 
cow  and  an  ass,  a  horse  and  a  bull,  a  woman  and 
a  dog  yoked  or  harnessed  together  is  too  bad. 
The  first  thing  of  this  kind  which  I  noticed  was 
in  Zurich.  A  load  of  wood  containing  two  cords 
was  hauled  through  the  town  by  a  team  consist- 
ing of  a  horse  and  a  huge  bull.  The  horse,  like 
myself,  and  with  still  greater  reason,  was  evi- 
dently greatly  disgusted,  but  could  not  help 
himself  Similar  violations  of  the  law  of  Moses 
are  common  occurrences  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. 

FLOWERS. 

The  fondness  for  flowers  in  all  these  regions 
amounts  to  a  passion.  However  poor  a  family 
may  be,  or  however  wanting  in  taste,  as  I  should 
regard  taste,  in  other  respects,  it  will  not  fail  to 
have  some  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  flow- 
ers to  cheer  the  habitation.  It  is  as  rare  a  thing 
to  find  a  German  house  without  flowers  as  to  find 
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one  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  children.  The 
cemeteries,  some  of  them,  are  most  beautifui 
flower-gardens.  The  roses,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  variety,  are  grafted  on  a  wild  trunk,  which 
grows  tall  and  straight.  Thus  grafted,  they  pre- 
sent a  symmetrical,  round  top,  thickly  covered 
with  fragrant  and  beautiful  roses.  -Rare  blossoms 
are  seen  blooming  in  all  windows  in  towns  and 
cities. 

STORKS. 

The  stork  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  Germans. 
They  take  every  pains  to  cultivate  his  friend- 
ship, and  he  is  particularly  on  good  terms  with 
those  who  show  him  this  great  kindness.  Special 
care  is  taken,  in  building  houses  with  high  towers 
or  steeples,  to  prepare  a  place  for  the  stork's  nest, 
and  when  these  sagacious  birds — as  they  very 
often  do — take  the  hint  and  establish  their  home 
in  the  place  prepared  for  them,  the  event  is  re- 
garded as  indicating  great  good  fortune,  whether 
to  a  church  or  private  dwelling.  The  man  who 
should  kill  a  stork  would  be  regarded  as  a  vandal 
indeed.  The  following  story  was  vouched  for  to 
me  by  a  Methodist  preacher  in  whom  I  have  rea- 
son to  place  entire  confidence.  A  stork's  nest, 
consisting  of  two  eggs,  was  approached  and  one 
of  the  eggs  taken  and  a  duck's  ^gg  put  in  its  place. 
Both  eggs  were  hatched  in  due  time,  and  the  male 
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stork,  perceiving  the  difference  in  his  reputed 
children,  became  highly  indignant,  and  began  to 
fight  furiously  the  female  bird.  He  soon  left, 
however,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a  number  of  other  storks. 
The  council  adjudged  the  female  worthy  of  death, 
and  accordingly  actually  put  to  death  the  unfor- 
tunate step-mother. 

DWELLINGS. 

In  all  Central  and  Southern  Germany  the  peo- 
ple live  exclusively  in  cities  and  towns,  so  that 
there  are  no  houses  seen  in  the  country.  When  a 
man  lives  in  the  town  and  has  twenty  of  these  lit- 
tle farms  in  different  directions,  no  little  time  is 
lost  in  going  from  one  place  to  the  other.  The 
cattle,  horses,  swdne,  chickens,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
people,  in  these  parts  of  Germany  inhabit  the 
cities,  and  live  under  the  same  roof  If — as  is 
sometimes  the  case — the  preaching-place  is  in  an 
"upper  room"  over  one  of  these  mixed  resi- 
dences, the  minister  is  reminded  that  he  is 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creatitre  in  a  sense 
probably  not  contemplated  in  the  original  com- 
mission. If  the  horse  should  be  asking  for  his 
oats,  and  the  pigs  demand  to  know  why  their 
breakfast  delays,  and  the  ox  affirming  that  he  is 
thirsty,  and  the  pullet  making  a  lively  report  of 
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her  morning  exploit,  and  the  whole  accompanied 
by  other  more  subtile,  but  not  less  appreciable, 
influences,  the  preacher  will  find  it  greatly  to  his 
advantage  to  have  thoroughly  mastered,  and  to 
put  into  practice,  Wesley's  sermon  on  "Wander- 
ing Thoughts." 

FOOD. 

In  all  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  the  breakfast  is  a  much 
lighter  meal  than  with  the  Americans  or  English. 
A  cup  of  coffee  with  a  small  bit  of  bread,  with  or 
without  an  ^gg,  and  a  little  butter,  constitutes  the 
meal.  Families  buy  their  bread  entirely  at  the 
public  bakery,  and  these  bakeries  give  them  the 
worth  of  their  money,  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
baking  is  concerned,  as  the  terrific  crust  on  the 
loaf  will  testify.  Why  they  bake  the  bread  so 
hard  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  fashion,  and 
every  body  follows  the  fashion.  The  usual  way 
is  to  dip  the  crust  in  coftee,  when  it  immediately 
becomes  soft.  Dinner  is  the  only  meal  in  which 
meat  is  much  used,  and  in  this  I  think  the  Ger- 
mans are  decidedly  sensible.  The  poor  people 
seldom  see  meat  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  on 
Sunday.  Multitudes  of  them  live  almost  entirely 
on  bread  and  a  little  light  wine,  hardly  more  than 
a  little  vinegar  and  water. 
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THE   SABBATH 

is  a  holiday  in  all  this  country.  Its  loose  observ- 
ance is  a  great  drawback  to  religion.  People  go 
from  church — those  of  them  who  attend  church — 
to  all  sorts  of  amusements  and  dissipation,  and 
forget  the  claims  of  God  upon  them.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  the  great  want 
of  this  country. 


XVII. 


DENMARK. 


OUR  Scandinavian  missions  embrace  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway.  I  visited 
these  countries  in  this  order,  and  propose  to  give 
my  readers  some  idea  of  the  country  and  the 
work. 

Denmark  consists  partly  of  a  peninsula  extend- 
ing  northward  from  Prussia  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
a  large  number  of  islands,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  Zealand,  on  which  is  situated  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  Denmark,  previous  to  the  late 
war  with  Prussia,  contained  about  six  million  in- 
habitants. But  the  war  left  Prussia  in  possession 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  above- 
named,  embracing  the  territories  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  by  which  Denmark  lost  one-third  of 
her  population,  and  the  best  part  of  her  territory, 
as  well  as  the  fine  harbor  of  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic. 
The  Danes  and  Prussians  have  each  their  own 
version  of  the  cause  of  this  war — the  Danes 
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affirming  that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  the  cov- 
eted harbor  of  Kiel,  and  the  Prussians  that  the 
territory  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  reverted  to 
Prussia  on  the  death  of  the  late  King  of  Den- 
mark. As  an  American,  bound  to  keep  out  of 
entangling  alliances,  I  shall  take  no  part  in  the 
controversy. 

Denmark  is  a  level  country,  and,  considering 
its  latitude,  a  fertile  one.  The  whole  of  the 
country  lies  north  of  55°.  The  Winters  are  long 
and  severe.  Rye  is  the  principal  grain  grown  for 
bread,  though  there  is  some  Spring  wheat  and 
some  buckwheat.  Corn,  of  course,  is  out  of  the 
question  in  this  latitude.  Potatoes  and  oats  do 
tolerably  well,  considering  the  shortness  of  the 
season.  The  grass  grows  well,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  product  of  the  soil.  Extensive  beds  of 
peat  abound  throughout  Denmark,  as  well  as 
through  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  arti- 
cle is  much  more  widely  diffused  than  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find,  and  is  more  and  more  a  mystery 
as  to  its  origin. 

The  Danes  are  an  honest,  industrious,  and  pa- 
tient people.  They  are  never  in  a  hurry,  and 
have  no  notion  of  moving  faster  than  is  their 
wont.  You  will  sometimes  have  to  wait  two 
hours  for  what  might  just  as  well  be  done  in  two 

minutes,  if  the  people  had  a  little  more  idea  of 
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enterprise.  I  had  occasion  in  Kiel  to  get  some 
money  exchanged,  to  enable  me  to  travel  in  Den- 
mark. But  on  going  to  the  bank  the  cashier  had 
gone  to  dinner,  and  might  be  gone  two  hours, 
more  or  less,  and  the  idea  never  entered  their 
heads  that  any  arrangement  could  be  made  by 
which  business  could  be  done  in  his  absence. 
The  same  quiet,  contented  spirit  prevails  all  over 
Scandinavia.  The  people  have  an  impression 
that  the  Americans  are  wonderfully  ahead  of 
them  in  enterjDrise  ;  and  they  are  right. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  is  a  solid,  quiet  old 
town,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhab- 
itants. It  is  surrounded  by  high  ramparts,  made 
of  earth,  outside  of  which  is  a  wide,  deep  ditch, 
the  usual  manner  in  which  the  ancient  cities  in 
this  region  of  country  were  formerly  fortified 
against  invaders.  These  ramparts  are  now  used 
only  as  promenades,  being  covered  with  beautiful 
trees,  consisting  mostly  of  linn  and  elm.  The 
houses  in  Copenhagen,  except  the  public  build- 
ings, are  entirely  destitute  of  ornament,  built  of 
brick,  with  red  tiling  for  the  roof,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom throughout  all  Germany.  The  streets  of 
Copenhagen  are  paved  with  round  bowlders, 
about  the  size  of  twelve-pounders,  and  a  segment 
of  every  stone,  amounting  to  about  one-third,  is 
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above  the  earth  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  Such 
pavements,  without  sidewalks,  except  of  the  same, 
make  traveUng  on  the  streets  a  pecuhar  exercise. 
A  person  unaccustomed  to  it  will  limp  on  both 
feet,  as  he  si-eps  from  one  smooth  round  stone  to 
another. 

I  arrived  ni  the  city  on  Saturday,  and  remained 
till  Tuesday.  On  Sabbath  I  attended  services  at 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  morn- 
ing, conducted  by  brother  Rye,  the  preacher  in 
charge.  In  the  afternoon  I  preached  in  English. 
The  American  Minister,  Mr.  Yeatman,  and  his 
wife,  were  out  to  hear  me.  We  have  about 
eighty  members,  and  a  very  fine  Sunday-school, 
in  Copenhagen.  Our  church  edifice  here  is  by 
far  the  best  of  any  we  have  in  Europe.  It  cost 
;^70,ooo  in  gold,  and  in  America  would  cost  much 
more.  This  cost  includes  the  parsonage,  also,  a 
very  substantial  building,  occupied  by  brother 
Wilerup,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Scandinavian 
mission.  I  here  gratefully  record  my  sense  of 
obligation  to  brother  Wilerup  and  his  excellent 
wife,  for  every  possible  attention  to  a  weary  and 
way-worn  traveler. 

Copenhagen  is  the  seat  of  the  far-famed  Thor- 
valdsen  Museum.  This  museum  contains  about 
seven  hundred  specimens  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings, collected  by  Thorvaldsen,  the  choicest  spec- 
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imens  of  sculpture  being  the  production  of  his 
own  hands.  UnHke  most  museums,  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  spacious  building  is  in  every  part 
historic.  Thorvaldsen's  reception  in  Copenha- 
gen, on  the  17th  of  September,  1838,  when,  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  he  returned  in  a 
ship  that  brought  over  part  of  his  works  intended 
for  the  museum,  is  seen  on  the  exterior  of  one 
side  of  the  building.  On  the  other  side  is  de- 
picted the  conveyance  of  these  works  to  the  mu- 
seum. All  these  images  are  produced  by  the 
inlaying  of  different-colored  cements  in  the  wall. 
On  Monday  I  also  visited  the  Chronological 
Collections  in  Rosenborg  Palace.  This  palace 
was  built  by  Christian  IV,  in  1604.  It  is  in 
Gothic  style,  and  has  four  towers.  In  this  old 
palace  are  stowed  away  the  regalia  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark  for  many  generations.  We  may > see 
by  these  relics,  as  well  as  by  many  others  in 
Europe,  how  the  kings,  at  first  plain  men,  aspired 
to  be  gods,  and  how  the  kingly  ideas  are  now,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  fast  vanishing 
and  giving  place  to  more  just  estimates  of  hu- 
man nature.  Here  are  tables,  sideboards,  secre- 
taries, bedsteads,  and  dishes  of  marvelous  work- 
manship, and  costing  fabulous  sums  of  money. 
The  famous  drinking-horn  of  Oldenburg,  with 
many   other    drinking-cups   of    gold,   silver,   and 
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crystal  of  enormous  value,  are  here  stowed  away. 
Here  is  a  tureen  made  of  one  garnet,  clusters  of 
artificial  fruit  in  solid  emerald,  sapphires,  dia- 
monds, pearls,  of  enormous  size  and  value.  I 
saw  vessels  for  the  table  service,  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter,  carved  from  solid  crystal.  Here  is  a 
horse  equipage,  with  sword  and  pistols,  presented 
by  Christian  IV  to  his  elder  son  on  his  wedding 
day,  1664.  The  saddle  and  bridle  are  of  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls.  The  buckles 
are  set  with  diamonds.  The  whole  cost  a  million 
of  francs.  Here  are  lions  as  large  as  life  of  solid 
silver,  various  kinds  of  garments  in  great  variety 
literally  covered  with  gold  and  precious  gems. 

The  Knight's  Hall  contains  a  massive  silver 
throne,  covered  with  the  richest  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  various  battles  in  which  Christian  V 
was  engaged.  Here  is  a  royal  baptismal  font  of 
silver,  weighing  three  hundred  and  sixty  ounces, 
two  chandeliers  of  cut  iron  and  crystal,  one  of 
which  is  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
and  the  other  still  more  expensive.  I  should 
think  these  relics  of  the  follies  of  past  ages  are 
worth  ^10,000,000,  and  are  kept  in  the  archives 
of  a  poor,  weak  nation.  The  present  king  of 
Denmark  is  a  plain  man,  and  lives  in  plain  style 
compared  with  that  of  his  predecessors. 

The   Royal   Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities 
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contains  a  very  extensive  collection  of  ancient 
warlike  implements,  as  well  as  other  relics  of  an- 
cient times.  Among  other  things  are  several 
ancient  coffins,  sujDposed  to  be  a  thousand  years 
old.  These  rude  houses  of  the  dead  are  simply 
logs  of  wood  split  open  and  dug  out  like  a  trough, 
the  body  put  in,  and  then  the  two  parts  of  the  log 
fastened  together  by  means  of  iron  bands  or  bolts. 
There  are  several  parks  about  Copenhagen 
that  are  beautiful,  but  I  have  seen  no  park  in  Eu- 
rope— and  I  believe  I  have  seen  as  good  as  they 
have — at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  New  York 
Central  Park  for  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery. 
Of  course  there  are  older  trees,  and  older  monu- 
ments, and  more  historic  reminders  in  these  Eu- 
ropean parks,  but  it  will  take  any  five  of  them  put 
together  to  equal  the  variety  seen  at  the  New 
York  Central,  which  is  only  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  and  which  will  increase  in  its  attrac- 
tions all  the  time  for  a  hundred  years  to  come. 


XVIII. 


SWEDEN. 


I 


SWEDEN,  as  a  whole,  is  a  more  barren  and 
desolate  region  than  I  had  thought  it  to  be. 
The  most  southTsrn  point  is  above  55°  north  lat- 
itude, consequently  15°  further  north  than  the 
city  of  New  York.  And  from  being  55°  north 
at  the  southern  point  it  stretches  away  north- 
ward for  14°  more,  reaching  far  into  the  frigid 
zone.  I  went  across  from  Copenhagen,  in  Den- 
mark, to  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  and 
from  there  across  the  territory  at  its  widest  place 
to  Christiana,  the  capital  of  Norway.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Lakes  Wenner  and 
Wetter,  reminders  of  school-boy  days.  We  had 
to  remain  all  night  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Wen- 
ner, as  the  people  in  this  country  are  in  no  hurry 
to  get  through  life  rapidly  ;  so  when  night  comes 
the  train  from  Copenhagen  to  Stockholm  lies  over 
until  morning.     The  country  along  the  sea-coast 

and  for  a  few  miles  inland  is  tolerably  fertile,  pro- 
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ducing  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass,  but  you  soon 
find  yourself  in  a  barren  region,  with  only  narrow 
strips,  in  the  character  of  winding  valleys,  that 
are  good  for  any  thing  for  purposes  of  farming. 
I  should  judge  that  of  the  whole  country  less 
than  one  acre  in  a  hundred  is  worth  any  thing  at 
all.  The  whole  country  is  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  granite  rocks.  It  can  hardly  be  called 
mountainous,  except  the  Deerferfield  Chain,  sep- 
arating Sweden  from  Norway.  It  is  rather  a 
succession  of  rugged  hills  and  precipices  of  solid 
granite,  with  bowlders  of  the  same  in  infinite  pro- 
fusion. The  rockiest  portion  of  New  Hampshire 
must  yield  to  Sweden.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
the  only  soil  there  is  is  in  the  ravines  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  below  the  general 
level  of  the  surface,  wherever  there  is  a  little 
earth  thus  formed  of  disintegrated  rock.  It  pro- 
duces, when  properly  cultivated,  the  streotyped 
rye  and  grass  in  tolerable  quantities.  The  rye 
in  some  places  is  as  thrifty  as  I  ever  saw  any- 
where. 

The  staple  timber  is  a  poor  quality  of  pine. 
Extensive  lumbering  establishments  exist  wher- 
ever the  lumber  is  contiguous  to  a  harbor,  and  it 
is  sent  in  the  shape  of  boards,  shingles,  and  tim- 
ber to  the  different  parts  of  Europe.  White 
birch,  next  to  pine,  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
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tree  to  be  seen  in  thi-s  country.  The  linn,  as  an 
ornament,  is  a  great  favorite  in  Sweden,  as  well 
as  in  all  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It  is  here  a 
remarkably  hardy  tree,  and  will  thrive  with  ever 
so  much  tramping  round  the  roots,  and  will  grow 
in  almost  any  imaginable  form  desired,  and  allow 
of  the  limbs  being  wreathed  together,  so  that 
different  trees  become  united  into  one.  The 
mountain  ash  is  every-where  met  with  here,  as  is 
also  the  common  alder.  This  latter  tree  grows 
many  times  larger  here  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  used  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The 
weeping  ash  I  have  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. There  is  no  fruit  of  much  account  in 
Sweden.  It  is  too  cold  for  peaches  or  grapes. 
A  few  apples  and  pears  of  a  stunted  growth  and 
inferior  quality  are  produced.  The  snow,  which 
falls  to  an  enormous  depth,  is  late  in  disappear- 
ing ;  and  the  seasons,  compared  with  our  own, 
are  very  backward.  The  last  of  July  is  the 
strawberry  season.  I  saw  many  fields  of  pota- 
toes just  sprouting  out  of  the  ground  the  20th 
of  July,  and  apples  just  forming.  Indeed,  I  saw 
some  blossoms  on  the  trees  after  this  period. 
The  people,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  are  poor. 
It  is  a  hard  struggle  with  them  to  live,  and  when 
there  is  a  failure  of  crops  they  are  driven  to  ex- 
tremities   of    which   the   people   of    the    United 
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States  have  no  idea.  In  all  this  region  the  peo- 
ple, that  is  the  laboring  classes,  and  this  em- 
braces nearly  all  outside  of  the  cities,  would  come 
to  America  if  they  could.  I  had  no  idea  until  I 
came  to  Europe  how  wide-spread  is  the  convic- 
tion that  America  is  the  land  of  promise  to  the 
poor  man,  and  how  wide-spread  is  the  determi- 
nation to  go  there  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  I  never  thanked  God  for  America  so 
heartily  as  I  have  done  since  I  have  seen  how 
different  is  the  prospect  before  the  poor  in  our 
own  country  from  what  it  is  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

There  is  absolutely  no  hope  for  a  poor  family 
in  any  country  through  which  I  have  traveled, 
and  my  heart  has  ached  when  I  have  seen  little 
children  obliged  to  labor  beyond  their  strength 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  with  no  hope  of  any  thing 
but  dreary  toil  till  death  shall  give  them  rest. 
Many  of  them  are  cheated  out  of  the  Sabbath 
that  God  gave  to  man  and  beast.  I  believe  there 
are  ten  millions  of  people  in  Europe  ready  to 
start  for  America  to-morrow  if  they  saw  any 
practicable  way  of  getting  there.  They  would 
make  good  citizens  in  the  United  States,  and 
would  soon  acquire  a  competence.  I  doubt  if 
our  Government  could  do  a  wiser  thing  in  the 
long  run  than  to  afford  some  aid  to  these  millions 
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that  long  for  our  shores.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  here  who  would  repay  with  interest,  as 
soon  as  they  could  earn  the  money,  the  amount 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  United 
States,  and  besides  this,  would  become  valuable 
citizens  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  mighty 
West.  The  missionaries  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
as  well  as  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  have  as- 
sured me  that  nearly  the  whole  of  our  member- 
ship would  gladly  come  to  America  if  they  could 
get  there.  They  are  looking  forward,  and  hop- 
ing, and  praying  for  the  favored  time  to  come 
that  shall  bring  them  to  our  shores.  May  the 
Lord  answer  their  prayers  !  The  Old  World  has 
not  room  for  them,  and  the  New  World  needs 
them. 

I  arrived  at  Stockholm,  the  capital,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  tired  and  half  sick.  This  old  city 
is  situated  on  nine  islands,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Malar,  where  the  River  Malar  unites  with  the 
tide-water  of  the  Baltic.  An  immense  amount 
of  fresh  water,  the  product  of  the  melting  snow, 
discharges  itself,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
through  this  river.  Like  many  other  European 
towns,  Stockholm  has  what  is  called  "the  city," 
the  old  walled  part,  and  the  more  modern  sit- 
uated outside  the  ancient  walls.  The  city  has 
a   park  of  immense   size,   and  of  great   natural 
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beauty,  occupying  one  of  the  islands.  Stock- 
holm is  also  the  home  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
His  palace  is  an  immense  affair  as  to  size,  but  in 
external  appearance  as  plain  as  one  of  the  New 
England  cotton-mills,  which  it  very  much  resem- 
bles. But  in  all  kingly  countries  the  motions 
of  royalty  must  be  gone  through  with,  and  so 
here,  as  elsewhere,  we  see  crowns  on  every  thing : 
crowns  on  houses,  on  clothing,  on  soldiers'  uni- 
forms, on  signs,  over  gateways,  on  horses'  bridles, 
and  on  freight-cars.  But  the  ancient  glory  of 
kings  has  departed.  It  has  been  found  out  that 
they  are  but  men,  and  henceforth,  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  they  are  to  be  put  upon 
their  good  behavior.  The  superannuated  notion 
that  the  king  or  queen  owns  the  subjects  is 
no  longer  able  to  exert  a  potential  control  over 
men's  thoughts  and  actions.  The  present  King 
of  Sweden  is  said  to  be  an  amiable  man,  and  to 
be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and, 
thus  regarded,  he  is  beloved  by  his  subjects. 

Stockholm  has  a  number  of  ancient  churches, 
some  of  them  more  than  seven  hundred  years 
old.  The  established  religion  here,  as  well  as 
in  Norway  and  Denmark,  is  Lutheran,  but  in 
many  Churches  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
was  designed  by  the  stern  reformer  whose  name 
it  bears.     Many  of  the  ministers  pronounce  abso- 
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lution  in  a  way  that  causes  the  poor  sinner 
to  look  no  further  for  pardon.  Ritualistic  re- 
generation is  also  strongly  held  to  by  many 
Lutherans  in  this  country,  while  many  others 
are  infidels  in  all  but  the  name.  But  there  are 
also  pious,  earnest,  godly  men  in  this  Church, 
who  teach  the  importance  of  experimental  relig- 
ion. The  presence  of  Methodism  in  this  coun- 
try has  exerted  a  quickening  power  on  many  of 
the  Lutheran  Churches.  They  have  established 
Sabbath-schools,  and  home  missions,  and  prayer- 
meetings,  and  in  many  places  something  like 
class-meetings,  and,  apparently  convinced  that 
we  have  got  something  which  they  need,  are 
acting  as  much  like  us  as  they  can,  and  thus 
endeavoring  to  occupy  the  ground  which  they 
see  we  are  likely,  otherwise,  to  cultivate. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July  I  met  the  brethren  in 
Stockholm  who  were  desirous  of  a  Methodist 
mission  there.  God  has  raised  up  a  man  there 
to  prepare  the  way  for  us,  and  he  has  been 
preaching  to  the  people  the  same  doctrines  that 
we  preach,  and  they  have  been  looking  and  long- 
ing for  the  coming  of  an  accredited  missionary 
from  America.  The  news  was  just  then  con- 
veyed to  them  that  a  man  had  been  appointed 
to  be  their  pastor.  I  never  saw  a  people  so 
much    overjoyed    at    any    tidings    of    this    sort 
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before.  They  continued  to  express  and  to  repeat 
their  gratitude  to  God  and  the  Missionary  Board 
again  and  again  that  their  prayers  had  been  an- 
swered, and  that  they  henceforth  were  to  be 
organized  into  a  regular  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  They  gave  me  assurance  that  they 
would  rent  and  pay  the  rent  for  a  hall  in  which 
to  worship,  which  would  hold  six  hundred  per- 
sons. We  thus  commence  a  regular  mission  in 
Stockholm,  as  we  have  before  established  mis- 
sions in  the  capitals  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
May  God's  blessing  rest  on  this  new  mission  ! 


XIX. 


NORWAY 


IT  has  been  a  cherished  wish  with  me  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  sun  perform  his  entire 
revolution  without  setting.  I  have  not  quite  re- 
alized this  desire,  but  have  been  where  it  is  light 
enough  to  read  at  midnight,  and  the  sun,  at  this 
place:,  only  six  degrees  below  the  horizon,  and 
that  only  at  the  exact  hour  of  midnight.  Such 
a  place  is  Christiana,  the  capital  of  Norway,  from 
about  the  loth  to  the  30th  of  June.  My  visit 
there  was  a  little  later  than  this  period.  The 
most  southerly  point  of  Norway  is  fifty-eight 
degrees  north  of  the  equator,  and  Christiana  is 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole ;  so  a  degree  of  latitude  is  but  half  as 
long  here  as  at  the  equator. 

Last  year  at  this  time  I  was  where  it  is  ever- 
lasting Summer;  now  I  am  very  near  to  ever- 
lasting Winter.  Norway,  as  a  whole,  is  a  cold, 
barren,    inhospitable    region.      Its    coast    is    far- 
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famed  as  being  a  terribly  dangerous  one  to  navi- 
gation ;  indeed,  no  ship  can  live  in  these  troubled 
waters  in  the  Winter  season.  The  coast,  during 
its  whole  length,  is  indented  with  bays  and 
sounds,  which,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country,  afford  the  means  of  shipping  vast  quan- 
tities of  pine  lumber  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
But  the  lumber  is  becoming  scarce,  and  many 
who  formerly  made  lumbering  their  business  in 
Norway  have  now  made  large  purchases  of  tim- 
ber land  in  Sweden.  I  judge  that  not  more 
than  the  four-Jiundredth  part  of  Norway  can 
ever  be  made  available  for  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion. When  the  lumber  is  gone,  as  it  soon  will 
be — that  portion  of  it  which  is  accessible — then 
only  mining  and  hunting  will  afford  a  livelihood 
in  the  more  northerly  portions  of  the  country. 
Rye  and  oats  are  the  principal  grain  depended 
upon  for  food.  Where  there  is  any  soil  the  rye 
flourishes.  The  season  is  too  short  for  good 
potatoes.  Turnips,  as  a  food  for  cattle,  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  snow,  even  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  falls  eight  and  ten  feet  deep,  and  drifts 
to  several  times  this  height,  and,  in  the  more 
northerly  portions  of  the  country,  it  never  melts. 
Grass,  including  timothy,  white  and  red  clover, 
yields   well   wherever   there   is    earth    enough    to 
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plow.  This,  of  course,  is  confined  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  The  people  are  very  poor 
in  this  country,  and  often  driven  to  the  greatest 
extremes  to  keep  from  starvation.  When  food 
is  uncommonly  scarce  they  grind  up  bones  and 
bark  with  their  rye  and  oat-meal,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  coarse  bread.  Men,  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  every  thing  show  that  it  is  a  hard  country 
for  a  living,  and  the  people,  like  those  of  Sweden, 
a  majority  of  them,  would  come  to  America  if 
they  could.  The  journey  from  Stockholm,  the 
capital  of  Sweden,  to  Christiana,  the  capital  of 
Norway,  was  one  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 
We — that  is,  myself  and  brother  Wilerup — were 
up  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  Stockholm,  to 
be  ready  for  the  early  train,  and  rode  all  day, 
and  till  in  the  night,  to  reach  a  place  called 
Udevalla,  where  brother  Wilerup  informed  me 
we  should  have  a  ride  of  ten  miles  on  a  post- 
road.  I  thought  ten  miles  no  great  hardship  to 
make  in  a  stage-coach,  having  traveled  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles  in  this  way  in  a  single  Sum- 
mer. But  a  further  development  showed  that  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  miles  there  was  half  a  mile 
more  to  bring  us  to  Frederickshold,  and  then 
two  miles  beyond  this  would  bring  us  to  our 
appointment  on  Sunday  morning.  But  this  did 
not  seem  like  any  great  undertaking.  But  a  still 
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further  development  showed  that  the  ten  mi.es 
aforesaid  were  Szvcdish  miles,  and  that  each 
Swedish  mile  was  equal  to  seven  English  miles. 
This  now  began  to  look  like  work  indeed ;  there 
were  then,  according  to  the  reckoning,  seventy 
miles  between  me  and  my  Sunday  appointment, 
to  be  traveled  over  in  a  single  day,  by  stag.e- 
coaches,  as  I  supposed.  I  was  very  unwell  to 
begin  the  day  with,  but  thought  I  might  get 
some  rest  in  the  stage-coach.  So  we  were  up  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  started  off  in 
the  rain,  not  in  a  stage-coach,  as  I  had  expected, 
but  a  poor  specimen  of  a  worn-out  buggy.  But 
this  was  a  paradise  compared  with  what  followed. 
We  went  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles  in  this, 
and  came  to  the  station  where  they  changed 
horses. 

We  were  now  obliged  to  take  each  an  inde- 
scribable sort  of  conveyance,  drawn  by  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  horses.  The  vehicle  will,  per- 
haps, be  as  well  conceived  of  by  the  reader  as  any 
other  way  by  calling  it  an  antediliroian  zvJieelbar- 
rozVy  drawn  backward  instead  of  being  pushed  for- 
ward, and  having  two  wheels  instead  of  one.  A 
pony  whose  mane  was  sheared  off,  and,  probably, 
riding  behind  some  lady  in  America  as  we  rode 
behind  the  pony  ;  a  pony  minus  the  oats  a  pony 
ought  to  have  for  such    service  ;   a  pony  with  a 
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harness  defying"  all  description ;  a  pony  with  two 
strong  ropes  for  traces  and  two  more  ropes  for 
reins — such  a  pony  with  such  equipage  was  fast- 
ened to  this  unspeakable  go-cart.  The  pony  and 
the  go-cart  trotted  together  as  if  they  had  been 
one  machine,  and  you  felt  every  motion  of  the 
little,  rascally  Norwegian  concern.  The  only 
consolation  was  that  this  terrible  jolting  might  be 
good  for  the  liver.  The  surpassing  oddity  of  the 
whole  affair  for  a  time  kept  up  my  spirits,  and 
every  change  from  bad  to  worse  occurring  once 
in  about  seven  miles,  left  so  many  stations  behind 
us  ;  and  I  counted  the  miles  ahead  as  a  child 
counts  the  days  before  Christmas.  In  this  way  I 
was  pounded  from  morning  till  night,  and  found, 
to  my  utter  dismay  at  last,  that  when  we  had  got 
through  the  seventy  miles  of  pounding  promised 
in  the  morning,  there  were  yet  fourteen  more 
miles  ;  it  being  in  fact  twelve  instead  of  ten  Dan- 
ish miles.  But,  mustering  all  the  resolution  I 
could  command,  I  resolved  to  see  the  worst,  and 
we  pressed  on  this  additional  fourteen  miles,  mak- 
ing in  all  eighty-four  miles  that  we  had  gone  in 
this  way  since  morning.  I  kept  up  as  good  spir- 
its as  I  could  through  these  last  two  drives,  ex- 
pecting at  the  end  to  get  a  night's  rest.  But 
when  at  the  end  of  eighty-four  miles  I  found  to 
my  unspeakable  sorrow  that  the  two  miles  that 
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had  been  talked  about  additional  were  three  miles 
instead  of  two,  and  worse  and  worse,  they  were 
the  abominable  Swedish  miles,  each  seven  times 
as  long  as  an  English  mile.  It  was  now  bed- 
time ;  I  was  tired  almost  to  death  and  sick  be- 
sides. It  was  twenty-one  miles  to  Sarpsburg, 
where  the  preachers  of  Norway  had  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  me.  Whether  I  could  get  there 
alive  that  night  was  now  a  serious  question  with 
me.  But  brother  Wilerup  insisted  that  I  had 
better  go  on  that  night,  as  I  would  feel  so  sore  if 
I  should  lie  over.  But  Providence  was  on  my 
side,  and  probably  saved  my  life.  The  horses 
and  conveyance  could  not  be  had,  and  so  from 
necessity  we  stayed  all  night  at  Frederickshold. 
I  was  as  near  being  killed  as  I  care  to  be  by  this 
day's  ride.  This  was  my  introduction  into  Nor- 
way. I  met  all  the  preachers  of  Norway  at 
Sarpsburg,  and  had  a  most  pleasant  interview 
with  them.  They  are  a  noble  band  of  missiona- 
ries. I  addressed  a  large  congregation  through 
brother  Wilerup  as  my  interpreter,  heard  reports 
from  each  of  the  preachers  in  order,  was  warmly 
received  by  the  good  brethren  of  Sarpsburg,  and 
left  on  Monday  for  Christiana. 

Sarpsburg  is  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Glom- 
mon,  and  is  a  great  lumbering  plac^.  The  falls 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
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anywhere.  The  river  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  falls  in  some  respects  resemble 
the  Rhine  Falls.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  our 
members  was  lost  here.  Rafts  of  logs  are  floated 
down  the  Glommon  till  they  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  falls  and  then  left  to  go  over ; 
but  in  this  case  the  brother  did  not  leave  the 
raft  soon  enough,  and  was  carried  over  and  never 
seen  after.  When  he  saw  that  he  could  not  save 
his  life  he  kneeled  down  on  the  raft  and  prayed, 
then  pulled  his  cap  over  his  face  and  bowed  for- 
ward, and  in  another  moment  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  cataract. 

Christiana,  the  capital  of  Norway,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  sixty  thousand,  and  is  rather  a  pleasant 
town.  The  Vice-Regent  lives  here,  and  his  pal- 
ace is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city.  The 
Parliament  House  is  a  fine  building  ;  the  Uni- 
versity, also,  is  a  place  of  considerable  note. 
But  the  long  and  terrible  Winters  here,  almost 
destitute  of  daylight,  must  be  a  drawback  to  the 
city.  My  route  back  from  Norway  lay  througV 
the  Skaggerrack  and  Cattegat,  two  names  mem 
orable  with  school  children.  The  sea  is  terribly 
rough  in  these  localities.  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  nice  thing  to  write  something  to  my  children 
while  sailing  on  the  Skaggerrack,  but  the  sea 
grew   rough   and  I  soon  found    it    necessary   to 
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employ  myself  in  a  very  different  exercise  from 
writing  letters. 

On  my  way  from  Norway  I  fell  in  wdth  three 
Quakers  who  had  been  spending  some  time  in 
that  country,  from  whom  I  learned  that  the 
Friends  have  fourteen  societies  in  Norway. 
These  men  assured  me  that  their  members,  like 
ours,  as  soon  as  they  are  converted  long  for 
America,  and  would  gladly  come  if  they  could. 
The  population  of  Norway  is  increasing,  and  yet 
the  country  does  not  afford  a  comfortable  living 
to  those  who  are  there.  The  Norwegians  appear 
to  be  a  fine  class  of  people.  All  the  Scandina- 
vians are  polite,  the  Swedes  proverbially  so.  The 
Swedes,  on  this  account,  are  called  the  French 
of  Scandinavia.  Their  politeness,  however,  is 
more  hearty  and  less  hollow  than  that  of  the 
French.  The  Scandinavians  have  better  teeth 
than  we  have.  The  cause  of  this  is  w'orth  in- 
quiring into.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  our  teeth 
were  designed  to  fail  thirty  or  forty  years  sooner 
than  our  hands  and  feet.  The  people  eat  less 
hot  and  sour  food  than  we  do,  whether  or  not 
this  accounts  for  the  greater  longevity  of  their 
teeth. 


XX. 

RAILROADS  AND  RAILROADING  IN 
EUROPE. 


A 


N  American  traveler  in  Europe  will  find  in 
railroads  and  railroading  some  things  better 
and  some  things  worse  than  he  is  accustomed  to 
find  at  home. 

The  roads  themselves  are  generally  better  than 
they  are  in  America.  But  few  new  roads  are  be- 
ing built  here  as  compared  with  the  number  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  generally  the  roads 
you  ride  on  are  much  older  than  with  us.  But 
it  is  due  to  the  truth  to  say  that  even  the  new 
roads  are  made  better  than  in  America.  There 
is  also  more  care  taken  to  prevent  accidents  by 
collisions,  obstructions,  or  irregular  time.  There 
are  more  men  employed  on  a  given  section  of  the 
road.  In  Great  Britain  the  danger  at  railroad 
crossings,  so  fruitful  a  source  of  accidents  in 
America,  is  almost  wholly  avoided.  The  railway 
almost   always    goes    either   over   or   under    the 
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common  road  at  the  crossing.  Where  it  is  level 
the  common  road  is  graded  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  let  the  railroad  pass  under  it,  and  if  the  coun- 
try is  hilly  the  common  roads  pass  under  the 
railroads  in  the  ravines.  This  method  of  avoid- 
ing accidents  is  not  so  universal  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  where  it  does  not  exist  a  man  is 
stationed  at  the  crossing  who  does  not  permit 
any  thing  to  go  over  the  track  when  the  engine 
is  near. 

In  all  this  country  the  various  employes  about 
the  railroads  are  obliged  to  wear  a  uniform  by 
which  they  are  instantly  recognized.  This,  to  a 
stranger  of  another  country,  is  an  advantage,  as 
there  is  less  danger  of  being  deceived  by  sharpers. 

In  one  respect  the  cars  are  safer  than  in  Amer- 
ica. They  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  it 
nearly  impossible  for  one  car  to  run  into  another 
as  with  us.  I  shall  not  attempt  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  by  which  this  is  accomplished, 
but  it  is  simple  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
railroad  men.  Again,  the  conductor  has  a  habit 
of  inquiring  before  the  cars  start,  at  the  different 
stations,  whether  all  the  passengers  belonging  to 
a  particular  apartment  are  in  their  places,  which 
adds  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  travelers. 

In  Ireland  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the 
cars  have  three  instead  of  two  sets  of  wheels  to 
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each  coach.  I  doubt  the  utihty  or  advantage  in 
any  respect  of  this  arrangement.  Whenever  a 
train  is  to  start  a  man  at  the  station  rings  a  bell 
a  minute  or  two  before  starting,  and  at  the  point 
of  starting  another  functionary  blows  a  little 
whistle  which  hangs  about  his  neck,  which  is  the 
signal  for  the  whistle  connected  with  the  locomo- 
tive to  be  blown  and  the  train  to  start. 

The  cars,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places 
in  Switzerland,  are  differently  constructed  from 
those  in  the  United  States,  and  in  my  judgment 
are  by  no  means  so  good  as  ours.  A  car  is  di- 
vided into  thr^e  apartments  by  strong  partitions, 
with  no  doors  from  the  one  to  the  other.  These 
apartments  are  entered  by  means  of  three  doors 
on  each  side  of  the  car,  making  it  necessary  that 
each  car  should  have  six  doors  instead  of  two,  as 
with  us.  Each  of  these  apartments  will  hold 
from  eight  to  twelve  persons.  Conceive  of  a 
common  omnibus  with  side  seats  moving  side- 
wise,  so  that  those  on  one  seat  ride  with  their 
faces  forward  and  those  on  the  opposite  seat  with 
their  backs  toward  the  front,  and  conceive,  fur- 
ther, that  each  seat  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
apartments  by  means  of  a  low  partition,  so  that 
each  person  rides  in  what  we  may  call  a  low  arm- 
chair, those  on  one  seat  facing  those  on  the  other, 
and  you  have  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  give  you 
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of  a  first-class  car  as  to  the  general  appearance. 
They  are  cushioned  so  as  to  be  very  easy  and 
comfortable.  The  second  class,  in  the  general 
arrangement,  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  in  every 
way  inferior.  The  third  class  is  still  plainer, 
having  no  cushions  at  all,  and  often  being  very 
filthy.  In  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, as  also  in  France  and  Switzerland,  the 
second  class  cars  are  about  equal  to  the  first 
class  in  England.  It  is  very  common  for  the 
same  coach  to  have  its  three  apartments  all  dif- 
ferent as  to  the  grade,  one  apartment  being  first 
class,  one  second,  and  one  third.  When  you 
have  taken  your  seat  in  your  apartment  you  are 
locked  in,  and  have  no  means  of  communicating 
with  any  body  but  the  half  dozen,  more  or  less, 
who  may  be  shut  up  with  you.  There  is  no  rope 
running  through  the  cars  as  in  America,  by 
which  the  alarm  can  be  given  to  the  engineer 
should  a  car  get  on  fire  or  any  other  accident 
happen.  This  seems  to  be  a  great  defect  in 
European  railroading.  I  believe  in  France,  in 
some  cases,  there  is  some  means  of  giving  notice^ 
of  danger,  but  I  could  not  make  it  out  sufficiently 
to  know  how  the  thing  was  done.  There  b^ing 
no  door  from  one  car  into  another,  nor  from  one 
apartment  of  the  same  car  to  another,  makes  it  a 
very  awkward  matter  for  conductors.     To  enable 
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them  to  examine  the  tickets  while  the  cars  are  in 
motion,  there  is  a  platform  attached  to  the  car, 
consisting  of  a  plank  running  along  its  side  and 
an  iron  rod  above  for  the  conductor  to  hold  on 
to  as  he  moves  along  from  one  apartment  to  an- 
other to  examine  or  collect  the  tickets.  This 
arrangement  is  full  of  danger  to  conductors,  es- 
pecially in  cold  weather  when  the  platform  is 
covered  with  ice. 

The  cars  in  this  country  have  no  means  of 
being  warmed  ;  the  consequence  is  much  suffer- 
ing in  cold  weather.  It  is  impracticable  to  have 
a  stove  in  one  of  these  little  apartments  ;  there  is 
no  room  for  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
round  it  without  burning  clothes.  Why  the 
Europeans  insist  in  keeping  this  inconvenient 
arrangement,  I  do  not  see. 

Our  checking  system  in  the  United  States  is 
vastly  better  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. In  many  places  you  are  subjected  to  great 
annoyance  and  danger  of  being  left  by  being 
obliged  to  get  out  and  hunt  up  your  trunk,  and 
get  it  on  the  right  train.  Whereas  if  you  could 
take  a  check,  to  be  presented  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  as  in  America,  it  would  be  an  immense 
advantage,  especially  to  females. 

There  are  no  sleeping-cars  in  any  part  of 
Europe  with  the  exception,  as  I  learn,  of  Russia. 
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In  England  this  is  not  so  necessary  as  in  the 
United  States,  because  there  are  no  such  dis- 
tances to  be  traveled  there  as  with  us.  But  on 
the  Continent  there  is  room,  and  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  good  sleeping-cars  misses 
them  here. 

At  the  different  stations  in  Germany,  the  sit- 
ting-rooms conform  to  the  class  arrangements. 
There  is  one  room  for  first-class  passengers,  an- 
other for  the  second,  and  still  another  for  the 
third. 

Refreshments  are  served  in  these  rooms,  and 
furnished  at  reasonable  rates.  In  Sweden  I  paid 
twenty-four  shillings  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  But 
twenty-four  shillings  of  Swedish  money  amounts 
to  only  about  ten  cents. 

While  on  the  subject  of  railroads  I  may  as  well 
say  that  I  have  not  seen  a  single  street-railroad 
in  any  of  the  cities  of  Europe  with  the  exception 
of  Copenhagen.  In  this  respect  the  people  in 
this   country   are   wonderfully   behind   the   times. 

In  Ireland  the  principal  means  of  locomotion 
through  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  is  the 
jmmty  car.  This  Irish  institution  has  two  wheels. 
But  a  kind  of  frame-work  is  made  to  set  over 
them  somewhat  like  an  old-fashioned  pair  of  sad- 
dle-bags. There  are  two  seats,  one  over  each 
wheel,   and   each   seat  will  contain   two   persons. 
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These  have  their  backs  together,  and  the  wheels 
are  so  covered  by  the  seats  that  they  can  not 
throw  any  mud  on  you,  however  muddy  the 
streets  may  be.  In  a  crowd  of  vehicles  however, 
of  all  sorts,  you  feel  a  sense  of  danger  to  your 
feet,  lest  they  get  entangled  in  their  exposed  con- 
dition on  the  outside  of  the  wheel. 

In  England  a  peculiar  conveyance  is  the  Jian- 
som  car.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  comfortable 
arrangement  for  all  sorts  of  weather  that  I  have 
anywhere  seen.  Like  the  jaunty  car  it  has  but 
two  wheels,  and  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  but  it  is 
made  with  folding  glass  doors  in  front  of  you  and 
glass  windows  at  the  side,  so  that  you  can  be 
perfectly  dry  in  ever  so  hard  a  storm,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  just  as  good  a  view  of  every 
thing  around  you,  as  you  would  in  an  open  car- 
riage. The  driver  sits  on  a  high  seat  behind  and 
the  reins  go  over  the  top  of  the  car.  It  is  rather 
a  singular  looking  concern  for  an  outsider,  but 
marvelously  comfortable  inside,  especially  on  a 
rainy  day,  a  thing  to  which  London  is  by  no 
means  a  stranger.  We  say  nothing  about  the 
comfort  of  the  driver.  He  is  set  to  endure  all 
sorts  of  weather,  and  so  the  passengers  get  their 
ride,  and  pay  for  it,  the  proprietors  of  the  cabs 
and  cars  care  very  little  further. 

In  all  this  country  every  cab-driver  is  obliged 
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to  have  his  card  in  sight  on  which  are  printed 
the  prices  by  the  hour  and  for  certain  distances, 
all  regulated  by  law.  This  is  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement, and  saves  many  a  person  from  being 
imposed  upon. 


American    Letters. 


I. 

COLORADO. 


THE  Colorado  Conference  closed  a  pleasant 
session  on  the  26th  of  June.  Unable,  on 
account  of  Indian  troubles,  to  go  forward  at  pres- 
ent, I  propose  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
editor  to  "remember  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate." If  he  intended  by  the  request  only  to 
be  polite,  it  is  not  the  first  time  a  polite  remark 
has  brought  home  an  unsophisticated  customer 
sooner  than  was  expected. 

Whoever  supposes  that  the  heroic  period  of 
Methodism  is  passed,  will  find  out  his  mistake 
as  soon  as  he  comes  out  here.  If  there  be  any 
virtue,  or  any  praise,  in  climbing  high  mountains, 
swimming  dangerous  rivers,  plodding  through 
snow-drifts,  being  exposed  to  parching  heat  and 
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chilling  cold,  encountering  savage  wild  beasts, 
and  more  savage  and  wilder  men,  the  itinerants 
of  this  country  share  the  virtue  and  the  praise. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  encamp  for  the  night 
far  away  from  all  white  inhabitants,  where  the 
only  residents  are  the  bears,  panthers,  mountain 
lions,  and  savage  Indians.  The  phrase  "  friendly 
Indians "  in  these  parts  is  seldom  used,  except 
by  way  of  irony.  The  Indians,  as  a  general  rule, 
will  be  friendly  enough  if  you  will  let  them  steal 
all  they  want  and  carry  it  off  without  opposition. 
In  other  words,  all  they  want  is,  in  the  Scriptural 
language  of  the  Southern  rebels,  to  be  let  alone. 
But  if  they  are  pursued  and  required  to  disgorge 
their  plunder,  then  they  will  kill  you  if  they  can. 
There  is  at  present,  all  over  the  West,  and  South, 
and  North,  reckoning  from  this  meridian,  strong 
evidence  of  a  general  Indian  war.  It  is  about 
certain  to  come  at  no  distant  period.  To  be  in 
perils  by  Indians  is  what  many  people  in  the 
East  have  no  adequate  conception  of  The  reality 
soon  dispels  all  poetic  illusions  on  the  subject  of 
the  *'  noble  red  men  of  the  forest."  Such  poetry 
flows  most  freely  from  those  who  never  saw  an 
Indian.  A  sight  of  a  wagon-load  of  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children,  down  to  the  nursing  child, 
with  throats  cut,  and  scalped,  and  their  bod- 
ies   otherwise    too    shockingly    mutilated    to    be 
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described,  soon  takes  all  this  Indian  poetry  out 
of  the  beholder,  and  especially  if  they  be  his  own 
friends  and   kindred   so   murdered   and  mangled. 

The  itinerant  here  experiences  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  to  an  extent  and  with  a  rapidity 
of  succession  unknown  in  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  country  In  the  valley  of  the  Platte  the 
air  will  feel  like  the  breath  of  an  oven,  scorching 
with  heat,  and  so  dry  that  it  immediately  absorbs 
all  moisture  from  the  skin.  Thus  panting  for 
breath,  you  have  but  to  rais€  your  eyes  to  see 
vast  ranges  of  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
snows  ;  and  a  few  hours'  ride  brings  you  into  a 
snow-storm.  On  the  i6th  of  June  I  rode  sev- 
eral miles  in  a  snow-storm.  The  night  following 
it  froze  very  hard,  and  on  the  following  day  it 
snowed  again,  followed  by  another  freezing  night. 
Down  on  the  plains,  of  course,  it  was  Summer. 

The  Methodists  here,  preachers  and  people, 
judge  rightly  that  Colorado  is  going  to  be  an  im- 
mensely rich  and  populous  State,  and  are  mani- 
festing a  commendable  zeal  to  plant  our  institu- 
tions on  a  good  foundation.  At  Denver  we  have 
a  church  which  would  be  creditable  to  any  con- 
gregation anywhere.  It  is  excelled  in  beauty  by 
not  more  than  one  Methodist  church  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  cost  between  ^20,000  and  $30,000. 
We  also  have  an  excellent  seminary  in  Denver. 
A  16 
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The  building  is  an  elegant  brick  structure,  ana 
would  be  creditable  in  any  part  of  our  country 
It  has  an  able  Faculty,  with  President  Richard- 
son at  the  head,  and  has  averaged  sixty  pupils 
since  its  establishment.  It  will  grow  to  be  the 
first  college  in  Colorado.  At  Central  City,  forty 
miles  up  in  the  mountains,  our  Church  have  a 
commodious  stone  building  in  process  of  comple- 
tion. It  will  be  a  beautiful  and  substantial  struc- 
ture when  finished.  At  Black  Hawk,  Nevada, 
and  Empire  cities,  we  have  comfortable  halls  in 
which  we  worship,  which  will  soon  give  place  to 
good  churches.  Our  Sabbath-school  interests  in 
the  Territory  are  pushed  forward  with  a  zeal  and 
success  worthy  of  imitation  anywhere.  I  have 
never  seen  quite  so  much  activity  in  this  most 
hopeful  department  of  Church  enterprise. 

Governor  Evans  deserves  great  credit  for  being 
always  ready  to  help  forward  every  work  of  a 
religious  or  benevolent  character.  Without  big- 
otry, he  is  not  ashamed  to  be  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, and  his  moral  and  Christian  character  exerts 
an  influence  for  good  all  over  the  Territory. 

The  Colorado  Conference  has  raised  ;^i,ooo 
missionary  money  this  year.  This  is  about  $750 
above  the  assessment,  and  between  four  and  five 
dollars  to  the  member  throughout  the  Conference. 
If  all  parts  of  the  Church  would  do  as  well,  we 
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should  have  nearly  foiLr  millions  of  missionary 
money  this  year. 

I  have  found  the  preachers  of  Colorado  Con- 
ference to  be  an  uncomplaining,  earnest,  com- 
panionable, and  efficient  class  of  men.  I  feel 
under  special  obligations  to  them  for  substantial 
manifestations  of  kindly  regard.  May  they  find 
abundant  success  in  their  ministry  and  a  home  in 
heaven ! 

The  scenery  in  this  country  is  the  gi'andest 
that  can  be  conceived  of  From  Denver  the 
view  is  particularly  beautiful.  On  the  south-east, 
at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  and  at  the 
north-west,  at  perhaps  the  same  distance,  stand 
two  noted  mountains.  The  former  is  Pike's 
Peak,  and  the  latter  Long's  Peak.  These  mount- 
ains lift  their  snowy  heads  into  the  heavens 
about  three  miles  high,  and  a  circular  range  of 
snow-covered  mountains  reach  from  one  of  these 
vast  spurs  to  the  other,  the  whole  forming  a  tre- 
mendous amphitheater  whose  diameter  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  sight  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  light  of  the  rising  sun  falls  on  these 
lofty  ranges,  is  most  charming.  The  sunset 
views,  and  also  the  sights  by  moonlight,  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  There  never  was  a  finer 
field  for  the  display  of  the  painter's  talent. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fact  to  which  I  do  not 
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recollect  to  have  seen  attention  called  ;  namely, 
that  vegetable  and  animal  life  have  become  acch. 
mated  to  these  mountain  temperatures,  so  that 
both  flourish  with  a  degree  of  temperature  which 
would  prove  almost  instantly  fatal  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I  saw  strawberries  in  bloom  at 
an  altitude  of  two  miles.  Raspberries  flourish  in 
great  abundance  at  the  same  altitude.  It  often 
happens,  as  I  was  again  and  again  assured  in  the 
mountains,  that  ripe  raspberries  and  strawberries 
can  be  taken  with  one  hand  and  snow  with  the 
other.  Mosquitoes  flourish  in  great  abundance 
at  the  same  altitude,  as  do  also  grasshoppers.  I 
saw  thousands  of  young  grasshoppers,  as  lively 
as  could  be,  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  and 
when  heavy  ice  was  formed  every  night.  Their 
wings  had  scarcely  begun  to  grow,  and  they  re- 
minded me  of  little  boys  playing  in  the  snow 
without  their  coats  on.  Many  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  flowers  come  right  up  through 
the  snow. 

Denver  City,  Col.,  June  30.  1S65. 


n. 


COLORADO— ITS    RESOURCES. 

IN  my  last  letter  I  dwelt  somewhat  at  length 
on  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  Colo- 
rado. In  the  present  I  propose  to  speak  of  her 
resources,  of  what  she  wants,  and  what  she  does 
not  want.  About  one-third  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  is  a  vast  undulating  plain, 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  timber?  except  on  the 
high  ridges  or  "divides"  which  separate  between 
the  streams.  On  this  plain,  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  State,  it  seldom  rains,  especially  in  the 
Summer  months,  and  those  who  engage  in  farm- 
ing have  to  depend  on  irrigation  instead  of  show- 
ers to  moisten  their  soil.  Such  portions  of  the 
country  as  can  be  thus  watered  produce  excellent 
crops,  especially  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
potatoes.  But  a  small  portion  only  is  capable  of 
being  thus  watered,  which  will  always  prevent 
Colorado  from  being  a  grain  country.  But  this 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  as  well  as  Western 
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Nebraska  and  Kansas,  to  which  it  Hes  contigu- 
ous, is  far  from  being  a  desert,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  understand  from  our  geographies. 
It  abounds  in  grass  of  a  most  nutritious  quality, 
supporting  myriads  of  buffalo,  and  capable  of 
supporting  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In- 
deed, there  are  men  now  owning  cattle  by  the 
thousand,  and  some  of  them  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand, on  the  southern  portion  of  this  Territor)^ 
and  in  New  Mexico.  The  grass  retains  its  nutri- 
tious qualities  after  it  has  become  dry,  and  cattle 
and  sheep  keep  fat  on  it  all  Winter.  There  is 
but  little  timber  in  the  Territory,  and  that  of  a 
poor  quality.  The  pine  and  spruce  compose 
nearly  all  the  timber.  There  is  a  small  quantity 
of  cotton-wood  and  poplar.  There  is  no  white 
pine,  nor  oak,  nor 'ash,  nor  cherry,  nor  hickory, 
nor  walnut,  nor  any  of  the  woods  needed  for 
strength  or  beauty,  consequently  all  such  articles 
as  require  these  must  be  brought  from  the  East, 
as  the  west  of  here  is  equally  destitute,  and  even 
more  so,  as  I  am  informed.  But  Colorado  will 
have  abundant  means  to  purchase  all  she  wants. 
The  great  business  of  the  Territory  is,  and 
always  will  be,  that  of  mining.  In  this  respect 
her  resources  are  inexhaustible.  The  precious 
metals  are  more  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  State  than  perhaps  in  any  other  portion  of 
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the  Great  West.  The  time  is  not  distant  when 
Colorado  alone  will  produce  fifty  millions  of  gold 
and  silver  annually.  Copper  is  also  found  in 
great  abundance,  as  is  also  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 
I  was  incredulous  about  the  coal  of  this  region 
till  I  saw  it.  There  is  abundance  of  bituminous 
coal  here  of  the  finest  quaUty.  I  went  into  a 
coal-bank,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  here, 
where  the  coal  was  ten  feet  thick,  and  was 
shown  another  bank  where  it  is  eighteen  feet 
thick,  within  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Den- 
ver. Close  by  this  coal  there  is  iron  ore  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  lime  ready  to  be  used  in  its 
manufacture,  and  a  furnace  actually  in  operation 
making  metal. 

What  this  Territory  specially  now  wants  to 
develop  its  resources  is  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  This  will  readily  be 
understood  when  I  say  that,  taking  all  things 
into  account,  the  prices  of  living  here  are  three 
times  as  great  as  in  the  States,  and  this  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  the  expense  of  transportation. 
The  price  of  freight  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  this  place  has  risen,  the  last  year,  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  All  the  heavy 
machinery  used  in  crushing  quartz  has  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  pound  at  these  enormous  rates. 
The  cost  of  getting  a  boiler  over  the  plains  will 
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vary  from  ;^500  to  ^1,200.  A  barrel  of  flour,  for 
the  last  ^ear,  has  cost  from  $\o  to  ^60.  Pota- 
toes have  sold,  since  I  have  been  here,  for  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  and  oats  for  ^6.20  per  bushel. 
Boarding  costs  from  $15  to  $20  per  week.  Now, 
all  this  would  be  changed  at  once  if  this  railroad 
were  completed.  Labor  is  quite  three  times  as 
dear  as  it  would  be  with  the  price  of  living  re- 
duced to  any  thing  like  the  rates  existing  in  the 
States.  With  the  present  rates  of  labor,  gold- 
bearing  quartz  must  yield  ;^30  to  the  ton  in 
order  to  pay  for  working.  That  is  to  say,  it 
now  costs  $30  to  get  the  gold  out  of  a  ton  of 
quartz.  But  let  the  price  of  labor  be  reduced  to 
one-third  what  it  now  is,  which  would  be  the 
case  if  all  articles  of  living  were  correspondingly 
reduced,  and  this  gold  could  be  obtained  for  ;^io, 
and  leave  a  profit  of  ^20  to  the  ton. 

Many  establishments  that  have  had  to  sus- 
pend, their  mills  lying  still  because  every  dollar 
obtained  from  the  quartz  cost  more  than  a  dollar, 
would  now  be  in  successful  operation.  This  gold 
must  play  an  important  part  in  the  payment  of 
the  National  debt.  It  is,  therefore,  good  policy 
for  the  Government  to  facilitate,  by  every  means, 
the  development  of  these  vast  mining  regions. 
This  road  has  also  become  a  military  necessity. 
The   Indian   raids,  that   have  destroyed   millions 
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of  property  and  many  lives,  and  which  are  now 
costing  the  Government  miUions  more,  could 
readily  be  stopped  if  we  had  this  road.  Last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  this  road  has  come  to 
be  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  military  and  commer- 
cial necessity.  Every  department  of  enterprise 
wants  it.  The  East,  as  well  as  the  West,  wants 
it.  The  whole  world  wants  it.  It  will  become 
the  great  highway  of  the  nation.  If  there  are 
honest  men  to  be  had — and  there  certainly  are — 
let  them  be  put  in  charge  of  this  road.  The 
whole  nation  will  be  immensely  enriched  by  this 
mighty  thoroughfare  and  its  branches,  and  the 
mineral  wealth  which  it  will  develop  will  aston- 
ish the  world. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  what  Colorado 
wants,  I  may  also  briefly  state  what  she  does 
not  want.  SJie  does  not  want  the  viining  lands 
put  up  for  sale  to  the  Jiighest  bidder  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ! 

Dknver,  July  I,  1865. 


III. 


COLORADO— ITS  MINERAL  \\'EALTH. 

TO  a  person  in  the  East,  who  has  no  correct 
conceptions  of  facts  as  they  are  in  relation 
to  mining  lands,  the  theory  of  selling  out  these 
lands  seems  very  plausible.  But  I  can  not  un- 
derstand how  any  one  can  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain such  an  opinion  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  is  wonderful  how 
ignorant  we  are  of  what  is  going  on,  and  how  it 
is  going  on,  even  in  our  own  country.  The  min- 
ing portion  of  the  country  is  equal  in  extent  to 
twenty  States  as  large  as  Ohio,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  are  developing  this  region.  Let 
us  now  see  how  it  would  work  to  farm  out  these 
lands  by  Government,  and  put  them  up  at  auc- 
tion, fixing  a  minimum  price  on  them. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  mining.  T\\q  placer 
or  gulch  diggings,  as  they  are  called,  are  simpl> 
portions  of  earth  in  and  about  the  streams  that 
contain  gold.     This  kind  of  mining  does  not  last 
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long-;  the  earth  bearing  gold  either  in  small 
bowlders,  or  in  indefinitely  small  scales,  is  soon 
all  dug  up  and  washed,  and  the  business  in  this 
form  soon  fails. 

The  only  permanent  mining  for  either  gold  or 
silver  is  the   load  or  lead  minino-.     A  lead  is  a 

o 

crevice  in  the  rock,  generally  running  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  through  the  mountain,  and  nearly 
in  a  vertical  manner.  But  they  are  sometimes 
somewhat  curved,  and  somewhat  inclined  from  a 
perpendicular  direction. 

When  there  are  several  veins  or  crevices  in  the 
same  mountain  they  generally  run  in  the  same 
direction,  though  not  strictly  parallel.  Sometimes 
one  lead  intersects  another,  and  sometimes  two 
leads  run  together,  and  sometimes  one  is  per- 
])endicular  to  another.  The  presence  of  one 
lead  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  others  are  near, 
but  how  near  no  one  can  judge  at  all,  only  by 
the  most  patient  and  laborious  prospecting ;  that 
is,  searching  for  the  crevice.  These  crevices 
vary  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet, 
and  are  filled  with  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper, 
mixed  with  which  are  invisibly  small  particles  of 
gold,  which  is  extracted  by  crushing  the  rock  in 
which  it  is  found,  and  causing  this  crushed  rock, 
in  a  state  of  solution,  to  pass  over  copper  plates 
coated  with  quicksilver,  and  then  driving  off  the 
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quicksilver  by  heat  and  saving  tlie  gold.  These 
crevices  containing  the  precious  metals  go  down, 
it  is  supposed,  to  an  indefinite  depth,  but  almost 
all  of  them  have  what  is  called  cap  rock  to  con- 
tend with  ;  that  is,  in  digging  down  in  the  crev- 
ice the  ore  disappears  and  all  is  solid  rock.  This 
rock  is  called  cap  rock,  and  may  be  a  hundred 
feet  deep  before  reaching  the  vein,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  vein  is  never  reached  again. 
To  open  a  lead  sufficiently  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  going  to  be  a  permanently  good 
thing,  and  to  erect  the  necessary  machinery  to 
test  the  matter  fairly,  involves  an  expense  of 
from  325,000  to  3100,000.  To  find,  and  open, 
and  test  the  mine  involves  a  vast  amount  of  la- 
bor, and  expense,  and  danger,  and  suftering,  that 
persons  at  a  distance  have  no  conception  of 

Now,  suppose  Government  goes  to  surveying- 
out  these  lands  into  lots  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting them  into  market.  The  first  half  acre  of 
land  may  be  worth  a  million  of  dollars  ;  the  next 
thousand  acres  may  not  be  worth  one  cent,  and 
all  the  surveyors  and  all  the  geologists  in  the 
world  can  not  tell  which  is  the  worthless  and 
which  the  good  land,  only  by  just  such  a  system 
of  prospecting  as  the  hardy  miners  have  adopted. 
Digging,  and  not  compass,  and  chain,  or  geology 
can  determine,  after  one  lead  is  found,  whether 
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there  is  another  in  five  miles  or  not.  And  no 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  what  he  is  abont 
will  buy  a  lot  for  mining  purposes  without  know- 
ing whether  there  is  any  gold  in  it  or  not.  The 
chances  would  be  ten  thousand  to  one  that  his  lot 
is  not  w'orth  a  farthing  ;  for  these  lands,  away  up 
the  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  do  not 
contain  gold,  of  course  are  not  worth  any  tiling 
at  all. 

Now,  what  is  the  Government  to  do.-^  Let  the 
hardy  miners  go  on  through  snow  and  storm,  ex- 
posed to  the  terrors  of  wild  beasts  and  savages, 
enduring  hardships  that  are  unknown  to  any 
other  pursuit,  and  then  put  up  the  result  of  their 
discoveries  at  auction,  and  give  the  profits  to  him 
who  can  outbid  them  .?  Would  this  be  just,  and 
will  the  miners  continue  to  prospect  with  such  a 
contingency  hanging  over  them }  This  would 
drive  away  all  miners  and  all  practical  and  honest 
men  out  of  the  mining  regions. 

What,  then,  shall  Government  do }  Shall  it 
undertake  to  do  this  prospecting  in  order  to  know 
what  mines  are  profitable  and  what  are  not.'* 
This  work,  to  be  done  by  Government,  would  re- 
quire an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
who  thus  employed  and  paid,  w^ithout  regard  to 
success  in  prospecting,  would  not  be  one-fourth 
part  as  efficient  as  men  who  voluntarily  undertake 
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it  ill  hopes  of  great  gain,  and  yet  would  cost  a 
sum  annually  equal  to  the  expenses  of  our  late 
terrible  war.  Let  any  man  come  and  look  for 
himself  and  see  the  results  already  of  impracti- 
cable theorists,  and  he  will  never  more  talk  of  the 
United  States  Government  going  off  on  a  parcel 
of  pack  mules  prospecting  for  gold  in  order  to 
sell  the  mining  lands.  The  whole  thing  is  utterly 
impracticable,  and  the  men  who  urge  it  must  do 
so  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Instead  of  this  let  the  Government  exert  itself 
to  build  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Let  its  prospecting 
be  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  completion  of  this 
great  National  work,  and  let  the  hardy  and  heroic 
miner  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  hard-earned  discov- 
eries. Let  the  profits  of  gold  and  silver  mining- 
be  ten  times  as  great  as  they  now  are — for  this 
would  be  the  sure  result  of  speedily  finishing 
this  road — and  there  would  be  such  activity  in 
this  vast  mining  region  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  Then  a  small  income-tax  would  operate 
equally  on  all  engaged  in  mining,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  taxation  usually  does.  The  man  or  the  firm 
that  is  making  money  rapidly  can  and  ought  to 
pay  a  reasonable  tax  to  Government  for  being 
allowed  thus  to  grow  rich,  and  for  being  thus 
protected.  The  mine  that  is  the  richest  would 
then  yield  the  most  revenue  to  the  Government, 
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and  the  mine  that  is  worth  nothing,  of  course, 
will  yield  nothing  to  the  Government,  or  to  any 
one  else. 

This  is  the  way  the  subject  is  looked  upon 
here  among  practical  men  and  miners,  and  I  am 
satisfied  they  are  right,  and  the  more  Congress 
takes  pains  to  understand  the  practical  workings 
of  the  whole  mining  system,  the  slower  it  will  be 
to  execute  laws  for  the  sake  of  revenue  that  will 
drive  away  all  the  practical  men  of  the  mining  re- 
gion. Let  the  Pacific  Railroad  be  built,  and  with 
the  stimulus  which  this  road  and  its  branches 
reaching  into  all  this  vast  region  would  give,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  Rocky  Mountains  will 
pour  out  $500,000,000  of  treasure  annually. 

Mining,  like  all  other  kinds  of  business,  has 
to  be  learned,  and  there  never  was  a  greater 
mistake  than  for  a  man  to  think  he  already 
knows,  by  intuition,  what  other  men  as  wise  as 
he  have  learned  only  by  patient  study  and  long 
experience.  The  miners  have  learned  a  thou- 
sand things  that  never  would  have  suggested 
themselves  to  men  in  other  business,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  be  heard  patiently  on  a  subject 
vital  to  their  interests  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
Government.  The  mining  region  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  securing  the  services  in  the  United 
States  Senate  of   Hon.   Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada. 
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He  is  a  practical  man,  and  comprehends  the 
whole  question,  and  I  predict  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  yet  adopt  his  views  on 
the  subject.  So  the  Territory  of  Colorado  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate such  a  man  as  Governor  Evans.  If  the 
whole  Territory  were  his  own  private  property, 
he  could  not  watch  over  its  interests  with  a 
more  lively  concern.  To  him  and  Senator  Stew- 
art the  mining  region  owes  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  indefatigable  efforts  to  pre- 
vent what  would,  in  my  humble  judgment,  have 
been  not  only  a  great  National  blunder,  but  a 
great  National  disaster. 

My  only  reason  for  writing  as  I  have,  and  on 
a  subject  different  from  what  is  usual  for  me,  is 
my  interest  in  this  rising  Western  Territory,  as 
well  as  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  common 
country. 

Denver,  July  5,  1861;. 


IV. 


VISIT   TO    SALT   LAKE   CITY. 

ONE  hardly  feels  that  he  has  made  a  good 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  these  latter 
days,  without  looking  in  on  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
city  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  It  is  thirty  miles 
off  from  the  railroad.  This  is  a  pity,  and  will 
be  felt  to  be  more  and  more  so,  I  think,  in  time 
to  come.  The  railroad  should  have  run  directly 
through  the  place.  But  taking  things  as  we 
found  them,  we  stopped  at  the  station,  commonly 
known  as  Deseret,  and  then  took  passage  by 
coach  for  the  famed  city.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Salt  Lake,  and  about  twelve 
miles  distant.  Most  of  the  distance  from  the 
railroad  station  to  the  city  is  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  through  a  charming  and  well- 
cultivated  valley.  Salt  Lake  is  eighty  miles  long, 
forty  or  fifty  miles  wide,  and  four  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  So  in- 
tensely salt  is  the  water  that  no  animal  can  live 
A  17  257 
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in  it.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Dead 
Sea  of  America.  In  the  midst  of  this  salt  sea 
rises  an  island  constituting  a  mountain  several 
thousands  of  feet  in  height,  abounding  in  springs 
and  streams  of  fresh  water.  Many  cattle  are 
kept  Summer  and  Winter  upon  this  mountain 
island.  Three  considerable  rivers,  besides  great 
numbers  of  small  streams,  are  constantly  flowing 
into  this  lake,  and  yet  it  has  no  outlet.  On  the 
south,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  is  a  beauti- 
ful lake  of  pure  fresh  water,  perhaps  three  times 
as  large  as  Chautauqua  Lake  in  New  York.  The 
outlet  of  this  lake  forms  the  river  Jordan,  and 
empties  into  the  dead  sea  already  named.  This 
Jordan  abounds  in  fine  trout,  as  does  also  the 
lake  (Utah)  from  which  it  flows. 

As  to  the  natural  scenery,  the  site  of  Salt 
Lake  City  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  On  the  east  and  south  and  west  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  snow-capped  mountains.  To 
the  north  and  north-west  stretches  away  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  producing 
every  variety  of  grass  and  grain  in  great  abund- 
ance. I  never  saw  finer  corn  and  wheat  than 
this  country  produces.  It  has  heretofore  been 
the  invariable  practice  to  irrigate  the  soil  by  em- 
ploying the  mountain  streams,  but  the  steady  in- 
crease of  rain  as  the  country  has  been  cultivated 
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encourages  the  hope  that  soon  artificial  irrigation 
may  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  And  this 
remark  applies  both  to  Colorado  and  California, 
the  great  wheat  crops  of  the  latter  country  being 
now  produced  without  irrigation. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is 
about  four  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
three  from  east  to  west.  It  is  laid  off  in  blocks 
of  ten  acres  each,  and  each  block  subdivided 
into  eight  lots,  so  that  an  ordinary  building  lot 
contains  one  acre  and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Town- 
send,  proprietor  of  the  hotel  bearing  his  name, 
informed  me  that  he  had  known  a  hundred  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  be  grown  on  one  of  these  town 
lots.  Their  large  size  affords  room  for  abund- 
ance of  fruit  and  garden  vegetables.  The  streets 
are  very  wide,  and  planted  with  trees,  and  on 
either  side  of  every  street  is  a  stream  of  pure 
cold  water.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  city.  This  water  is  formed  by  the 
melting  snow,  and  is  fit  to  drink  just  as  it  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  wide  street.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  the  city  a  rural  and  very  attractive 
appearance.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  un- 
burned  brick.  This  brick  is  made  of  tough  clay, 
and  when  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  is  strong 
enough  for  houses  of  two  stories.  When  more 
than   two  stories  are  required,  the  upper  story  is 
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generally  of  wood.  Lumber  is  scarce  in  all  this 
country,  being  confined  to  the  mountains  and  of 
an  inferior  quality.  This  remark  applies  to  all 
the  timber  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  all 
the  mountain  reoion  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
This  latter  range  is  an  exception,  producing  the 
largest  and  best  pine  to  be  found  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Granite  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
also  sand-stone  are  obtained  in  the  mountains. 
The  foundations  of  the  temple  are  of  the  former; 
the  town  hall  and  some  other  public  buildings  are 
of  the  latter.  The  tabernacle  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  city,  and  at  a  little  distance  resembles  a 
huge  sea  turtle.  It  rests  on  stone  pillars,  is  ellip- 
tical in  form,  and  will  hold  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple. By  reason  of  its  enormous  length  and 
breath,  it  has  a  squatty  appearance,  yet  it  is 
eighty  feet  high.  In  this  tabernacle  the  Mor- 
mons hold  their  religious  services,  and  expect  to 
do  so  even  after  the  temple  shall  be  built.  The 
latter  is  to  be  used  for  a  place  of  baptism  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  but  not  as  a 
place  for  preaching. 

In  the  tabernacle  they  are  now  constructing  an 
organ  at  a  cost  of  one  Juindred  tJioiisand  dollars. 
It  will  rank  among  the  great  organs  of  the  world. 
The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  are  on  a  scale 
to  vie  with  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe.     But 
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I  venture  the  opinion  that  its  completion  is  a 
good  way  off.  The  theater  is  one  of  the  notable 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  first  two  stories  are 
of  unburned  clay  and  the  third  of  wood.  Brig- 
ham  Young  owns  this,  and  encourages  theater 
going,  and  must  derive  a  large  revenue  from  the 
business. 

Brigham's  quarters  are  very  extensive,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  stone  wall  ten  feet  high. 
He  owns  a  great  amount  of  property,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  branch  railroad  in  prospect  between 
the  city  and  the  main  trunk.  Nobody  but  Brig- 
ham  knows  how  many  wives  he  has,  and  he 
won't  tell. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  the  only  place  west  of  Kan- 
sas which  I  have  seen  where  the  weather  is  hot 
and  sultry  at  night.  Generally  in  all  the  West, 
from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  weather  is  cool.  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  this  respect,  is  more  like  the  climate  of  Cin- 
cmnati. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July^  1869. 


V. 


MORMONISM    AS    A    RELIGION. 

IN  the  previous  letter  I  furnished  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  external  and  secular  condi- 
tion of  Mormondom.  I  propose  in  this  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  present  religion  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints. 

I.  They  claim  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  teachings  of  their  prophets  are  as  much  the 
inspiration  of  God  as  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  entitled  to  equal  authority.  With 
what  candor  on  the  part  of  intelligent  Mormons, 
and  with  what  intelligence  on  the  part  of  others, 
these  claims  are  put  forth,  it  is  easy  to  see  when 
we  remember  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  well 
known  to  be  a  base  fraud  and  a  forgery  on  the 
part  of  Joe  Smith  and  others.  That  the  real 
author  was  one  Spaulding,  that  the  book  was 
written  for  a  religious  novel,  and  got  hold  of  by 
Smith  after  the  author  was  dead,  and  palmed  off 

on  the  world  as  a  revelation— all   this  has  been 
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proved  again  and  again,  and  can  still  be  proved 
by  men  now  living.  But  the  ignorant  masses  of 
Mormons,  gathered  for  the  most  part  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  ignorant  native  converts, 
are  not  allowed  access  to  this  information. 

2  Believing  that  Brigham  Young  is  God's 
vicegerent  on  the  earth,  and  that  he  acts  under 
the  inspiration  of  Almighty  God,  the  ignorant 
dupes  of  Mormonism  are  under  his  absolute 
control.  Perhaps  no  monarch  on  earth  has 
more  power  among  his  subjects  than  Brigham 
among  his. 

3.  Polygamy  is  so  incorporated  into  their  sys- 
tem that  females  are  taught  that  they  can  not  be 
saved  unless  they  have  husbands.  When  we  re- 
member Avhat  a  large  number  of  their  proselytes 
are  women,  it  will  be  seen  how  ingeniously  this 
has  been  revealed. 

4.  The  Mormons  teach,  shocking  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  a  polygamist, 
and  when  one  wife  revolts  at  the  prospect  of 
another  under  the  roof,  she  is  plied  with  the  argu- 
ment, that  Christ's  example  as  a  polygamist  must 
be  obeyed.  Brigham  Young  is  himself  especially 
zealous  on  this  question. 

The  city  of  Salt  Lake,  composed  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  divided  into 
twenty  wards.     Each  ward  has  a  separate  school- 
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house  and  its  church,  and  a  majority  of  the  wards 
at  least  have  a  resident  bishop.  Once  at  least  on 
each  Sabbath  all  meet  together  in  the  tabernacle 
for  worship,  and  a  sacrament  of  bread  and  water 
is  administered  during  the  entire  period  of  relig- 
ious service.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  preacher 
is  discoursing,  the  bread  and  water  are  being 
passed  through  the  congregation.  The  preaching 
consists  of  harangues  on  all  political  and  secular 
subjects.  They  dwell  with  great  satisfaction  on 
their  temporal  prosperity,  and  have  much  to  say 
about  the  persecutions  which  led  them  to  settle 
in  their  present  locality.  They  take  no  text  in 
preaching,  but  discourse  about  keeping  up  fences, 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  houses  to 
live  in,  the  best  way  to  get  along  independently 
of  the  Gentiles,  etc.,  claiming  that  all  secular 
business  is  proper  for  pulpit  business. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  being  Sabbath,  I 
preached  in  the  tabernacle.  After  the  discourse, 
Brigham  arose  and  indorsed  all  that  had  been 
said,  only  claiming  that  the  Mormons  went  fur- 
ther than  the  Gentiles  in  their  belief  And  this 
became  very  evident  before  he  got  through  with 
his  remarks.  The  discourse  had  endeavored  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
began  by  saying  if  we  should  get  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  at  last,  we  should  be  in  the  bosom 
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of  Abraham,  a  polygamist.  This  remark  was 
greeted  with  expressions  of  approval  by  the  lead- 
ing Mormons,  who  always  occupy  the  stand  with 
the  speaker.  From  this  he  went  on  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject  of  polygamy,  as  a  means  of 
allowing  disembodied  spirits  to  have  a  tabernacle 
of  flesh.  He  quoted,  or  professed  to  quote,  a  re- 
mark of  H.  W.  Beecher,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  a  person  to  be  born  in 
the  flesh.  He,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  in  oppo- 
sition, that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
blessings  for  pre-existent  souls  to  be  born  in  the 
flesh,  and  declared  that  so  anxious  were  they  to 
be  born  that  they  thronged  all  brothels,  willing 
and  even  anxious  to  take  their  chances  of  a 
fleshy  tabernacle  even  in  this  manner.  All  spirits 
born  into  this  world  he  declared  to  be  as  pure  as 
purity  itself,  and  in  this  connection  addressed 
the  sisters  in  language  which  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  here  to  repeat. 

He  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  polygamist.  What  the  Scriptures  affirmed 
of  his  seed  could  not  be  true  without  this  conclu- 
sion. He  further  argued  that  he  was  a  polyga- 
mist, from  the  fact  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
women,  and  kept  so  many  about  him.  The  doc- 
trines of  Brigham  on  this  subject,  and  the  man- 
ner  and    spirit    in   which    he    presented    them, 
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betrayed  a  depth  of  sensual  depravity  utterly 
astounding  to  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

In  order  to  live  within  themselves  and  compel 
the  Gentiles  to  leave  the  country,  the  Mormons 
have  formed  what  they  call  "  Zion's  Co-opera- 
tive Mercantile  Association,"  and  "  Zion's  Co- 
operative Banking  Association,"  etc.  And  they 
make  it  a  crime  not  to  patronize  these  associa- 
tions. Brigham,  in  a  sermon  which  the  Mor- 
mons have  printed  and  circulated  extensively, 
dwells  at  great  length  on  the  necessity  of  trading 
alone  with  these  institutions,  and  declares  any 
Mormon  a  big  fool  that  trades  with  the  Gentiles. 
These  co-operative  associations  are  printed  on 
the  signs  of  these  establishments,  so  that  no 
Mormon  need  mistake.     The  sign  reads  thus  : 

?^oIint5S  to  i\%  3lorir. 
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VI. 


THE    PACIFIC    COAST— OREGON. 

THIS  is  the  third  time  I  have  visited  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  each  time  with  increas- 
ing admiration.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  country 
God  has  given  us.  If  we  are  not  the  wisest,  the 
wealthiest,  and  the  best  people  in  the  world,  it 
will  not  be  for  lack  of  natural  or  gracious  advan- 
tages. The  Pacific  Coast  alone  affords  nearly 
every  variety  of  climate  and  production  known 
to  man.  In  the  extreme  north  it  is  cool  and 
wet  the  year  round  near  the  sea-coast,  and,  of 
course,  extremely  cold  far  inland  and  up  the  high 
mountain-sides.  Yet,  even  in  Alaska,  there  are 
rich  treasures  of  fish,  of  gold  and  silver,  of  fur, 
and  of  ice.  I  have  always  been  glad  we  pur- 
chased this  territory  of  Russia,  and  shall  be  glad 
when  we  own  the  intervening  strip  between  here 
and  there.  It  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to 
the  United  States  than  to  any  other  people. 
Washington  TerrUory  is  a  cool,  moist  country, 
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like  England,  with  Winters  less  severe.  It  is  a 
country  as  yet  but  little  developed,  the  whole 
Territory  containing  but  a  few  thousands  of 
white  people.  It  is  capable  of  becoming  an 
excellent  grazing  country,  and  produces  very 
good  wheat.  But  it  wants  population.  It  has 
an  immense  supply  of  valuable  timber. 

Oregon  is  a.  connecting  link,  in  climate,  be- 
tween Washington  Territory  and  California,  or 
between  that  of  England  and  Palestine.  A 
much  larger-  portion  of  the  country  is  mount- 
ainous than  is  generally  understood  in  the  East, 
but  these  mountains  are  probably  rich  in  the 
precious  metals.  The  Columbia  River,  which 
divides  the  lower  part  of  the  State  from  Wash- 
ington Territory,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streams  in  the  world.  It  is  as  large  as  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  more  resembles  it  than  any  other 
river  I  have  seen.  For  a  hundred  miles  above 
the  mouth  it  abounds  in  beautiful  islands ;  then 
it  breaks  through  the  great  Cascade  Range  of 
mountains,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  most  wild 
and  romantic  scenery  anywhere  to  be  found.  At 
the  Cascades,  something  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  above  Portland,  it  is  as  if  the  whole  river 
were  set  up  on  edge,  and  descending  at  a  fearful 
rate  down  a  rapidly  inclined  plane,  foaming,  and 
seething,  and  whirling  along  through  rent  rocks. 
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This  river  affords  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  fin- 
est salmon  in  the  world.  The  numbers  that  pass 
up  in  the  Spring,  and  from  the  Columbia  into  its 
tributaries,  is  almost  incredible.  The  streams,  at 
such  times,  are  literally  full  of  these  choice  fish. 
At  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  well  as 
at  1. umbers  of  other  places,  there  are  extensive 
establishments  for  caiuiing  sahnofi.  The  flesh  is 
taken  from  the  bones  and  put  up  in  cans,  after 
the  manner  of  canning  fruit,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion sent  to  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  vessel  on  which  I  came 
down  took  on  more  than  twenty  tons  of  these 
canned  salmon,  besides  a  great  number  of  bar- 
rels of  salt  fish. 

The  Wallamette  Valley  is  the  great  agricult- 
ural portion  of  the  State.  This  valley  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  perhaps,  on  an 
average,  thirty  or  forty  wide,  and  very  rich.  It 
will  probably  yield  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  State  of  the  Union,  except  California 
and  some  portions  of  Utah.  Oregon  is  also  a 
remarkable  fine  country  for  grazing.  I  saw  the 
largest  cattle  here  that  I  have  ever  seen  any- 
where. Unlike  California,  timothy  and  white 
clover  do  well  in  this  countr}\  Apples,  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  and  the  smaller  fruits  do  remark- 
ably well  in  Oregon.     Apples  grow  larger  here 
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than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  heard. 

The  supply  of  timber  for  fencing,  building,  and 
fuel  is  ver}^  abundant.  In  some  portions  of  the 
Wallamette  Valley  the  amount  of  timber  grow- 
ing on  the  ground  is  perfectly  amazing.  The 
great  burden  of  this  timber  here,  as  all  over  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  also, 
is  resinous  evergreen.  Most  of  it  is  fir  of  the 
white  and  red  species,  the  red  being  the  best. 
Some  of  these  trees  are  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  remarkably 
straight  and  symmetrical.  Already  an  extensive 
trade  in  timber  has  sprung  up  between  Oregon 
and  China  and  Japan.  This  is  to  be,  undoubt- 
edly, a  source  of  wealth  to  the  State. 

The  great  want  of  Oregon,  however,  is  vieii,  a 
want  which  would  not  remain  so  palpable  as  at 
present  if  its  value  were  better  known.  Thou- 
sands of  honest  Scandinavians,  and  Scotchmen, 
and  Germans,  who  have  all  they  can  do  at  home 
to  keep  alive,  would  in  a  very  short  time  acquire 
a  competency  here. 

Farms  are  too  large.  In  other  words,  farmers 
undertake  to  cultivate  too  much  land.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  State  gave  a  whole  section 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  every  man  who 
would  settle  on  it.     Then  men  who  had  a  little 
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capital  to  spare  bought  more  land  than  they 
knew  what  to  do  with,  and  yet  hold  it  too  high 
for  ready  sale.  Men  who  have  come  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  generally  come  to  California 
first,  and  the  result  has  been  California  has  all 
along  had  the  advantage  of  Oregon  as  to  popu- 
lation. The  people  of  Oregon  are  not  so  fast  as 
those  of  California;  there  is  not  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Ohio  peo- 
ple. A  man  who  wants  a  mild  climate,  free  from 
extreme  of  heat  and  cold,  a  quiet,  orderly  people 
to  live  among,  with  a  fertile  soil,  good  water, 
plenty  of  timber,  rainy  Winters,  fine  fields  of 
wheat,  abundant  fruit,  and  large  cattle  and 
horses,   would   do   well    to   look   at   Oregon. 

The  people  are  confidently  expecting  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  come  through  their 
country  and  open  them  out  to  the  East,  as  Cali- 
fornia has  been  opened.  They  claim  that  this 
route  is  free  from  the  deep  snows  of  the  Sierras. 
The  irrepressible  Chinamen  are  spreading  over 
the  State.  When  I  arrived  in  Portland  a  large 
ship  from  Hong  Kong  was  lying  at  the  dock.  I 
wish  I  could  impress  every  body  that  this  China 
problem  is  a  tremendous  problem  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  especially  for  the  American  Churches. 


vir. 


THE   PACIFIC    COAST— HOW    IT   LOOKS. 

OF  a  man  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and 
about  whom  we  are  anxious  to  learn,  three 
inquiries  naturally  arise  in  our  minds.  We  men- 
tally ask  ourselves:  i.  "How  does  he  look?" 
2.  "  How  does  he  act  ?"  3.  "  What  does  he  ac- 
complish ?" 

Similar  inquiries  arise  in  regard  to  a  country 
which  we  have  never  seen,  but  about  which  we 
are  desirous  of  learning :  "  How  does  it  look  ?" 
"  How  does  it  act  ?"  "  What  does  it  produce  ?" 
It  shall  be  my  design  to  answer  these  questions 
briefly  for  such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  have 
seen  this  country,  and  yet  are  desirous  of  learn- 
ing about  it. 

First  then,  as  to  appearance,  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  unlike  any  thing  in  the  Eastern  country.  No 
tree  or  shrub  or  plant  is  the  same  as  on  the 
Atlantic  Slope,  except  it  may  have  been  brought 
fiom  there.  Even  trees  of  the  same  general 
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species  are  different.  So  are  land  animals,  and 
so  are  birds  and  fishes.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  different.  The  valleys  are  wider,  the 
mountains  are  higher  and  more  numerous.  The 
valleys  are  destitute  of  timber,  except  varieties 
of  oak  with  short  trunks  and  wide-spreading 
branches,  many  of  them  being  evergreen.  The 
mountains  up  to  the  snow  line  are  covered  with 
resinous  fir-trees  of  different  varieties,  some  of 
them  being  the  largest  of  all  known  vegetable 
growths. 

There  are  three  great  ranges  of  mountains  be- 
longing to  the  Pacific  Coast :  The  Coast  Range, 
the  Sierra,  and  the  Cascade.  The  Coast  Range 
conforms  to  the  contour  of  the  sea,  extending  all 
the  way  from  Panama  to  Alaska.  Within  the 
tropics  this  range  is  covered  to  the  very  clouds 
with  the  most  gorgeous  vegetation.  In  this  range 
are  situated  the  Geysers,  a  locality  which  will 
more  strongly  remind  one  of  a  bad  place  we  read 
of  than  any  other  place  he  has  ever  seen.  After 
a  fatiguing  and  dangerous  journey  over  the  tops 
of  ranges  of  mountains  more  grand  and  terrible 
than  any  thing  ever  seen  on  the  Atlantic  Slope, 
we  reach  what  is  called  the  Devil's  Canon.  This 
is  approached  by  a  rapid  and  dangerous  descent. 
This   canon   is   a  deep  gorge  in   the   mountains. 

As  you   enter   it,    the   temperature  immediately 
A  i8 
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rises  to  an  oppressive  heat,  and  a  strong  smell  of 
brimstone  gives  you  a  hint  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.  You  advance,  and  on  either  hand  are 
pools  of  boiling  w^ater,  some  as  black  as  ink,  and 
some  transparent,  and  others  a  greenish  color. 
You  must  be  careful  or  you  will  spoil  your  shoes 
in  the  hot  copperas  and  sulphur  water.  As  you 
advance  you  observe  hundreds  of  outlets  in  the 
sides  of  the  gorge  where  jets  of  sulphurous  vapor 
are  escaping,  and  crystals  of  brimstone  are  form- 
ing chimneys  round  these  hissing  orifices.  The 
ground  underneath  you  is  hollow  and  rumbling; 
screeching,  growling,  screaming  noises  greet  your 
ears  from  below.  You  still  advance  up  the 
Canon,  and  come  to  a  place  where  steam  is 
escaping  from  an  orifice  in  the  rock  with  a  terrific 
scream,  and  as  you  look  around  you  multitudes 
of  smaller  orifices  are  giving  vent  to  steam  and 
vapor.  Thus  you  wind  around  up  the  Canon  for 
half  a  mile  or  more  until,  clinging  to  the  sides  of 
cragged  rocks,  you  have  got  above  the  seething 
mass,  not  sorry  you  have  seen  it  for  once,  but 
perfectly  satisfied  to  bid  it  adieu  forever.  It  is 
in  this  same  Coast  Range  that  the  great  red 
wood — not  the  big  trees — of  California  grows,  a 
•timber  used  for  finishing  as  we  use  pine,  but  more 
nearly  the  color  of  red  cedar.  The  lower  por- 
tions of  this  range  produce  abundant  grass  and 
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wild  oats,  aftbrding  the  best  possible  pasture  for 
cattle  and  sheep. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  back  of  the 
Coast  Range  is  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  range  of 
mountains.  This  is  the  snowy  range.  The  snow 
falls  here  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep  and  drifts  to 
enormous  depths.  Sheds  have  been  erected,  to 
protect  the  railroad,  extending  for  thirty  miles. 
These  sheds  almost  entirely  shut  out  the  splen- 
did views  that  would  otherwise  be  had  in  riding 
over  the  Sierras.  In  this  range  the  sugar-pine 
and  the  big  trees  grow.  In  this  range  is  the  Yo 
Semite  Valley  and  Falls,  one  of  the  wildest  places 
on  earth.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Coast  Range, 
grizzly  bears  dispute  sovereignty  with  hardy 
miners  to  the  very  snow  line.  In  these  mount- 
ains are  lakes  found,  many  miles  in  length  and 
breadth,  whose  waters  are  higher  than  the  top  of 
Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  also 
are  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Great 
Cascade  Range  may  be  said  to  commence  with 
Mt.  Shasta  in  the  north  of  California  and  extend 
northerly  through  Alaska.  This  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  grandest  of  all  the  ranges  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  once  in 
about  seventy  or  one  hundred  miles  there  risesc 
vast  towering  mountain  sentinel,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.     The  sight  of  this  range  from  a 
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position  a  little  west  of  Portland,  in  Oregon,  is 
grand  and  imposing  beyond  description.  Turn- 
ing your  face  eastward,  there  is  directly  before 
you  Mt.  Hood,  estimated  to  be  over  seventeen 
thousand  feet  high.  Then  to  the  right  and  left 
of  this  are  similar  mountain  sentinels,  extending 
south  to  California,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, others  extending  through  Washington 
Territory.  These  mountains  are  higher  than  the 
Alps,  and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that  would 
allow  of  all  Switzerland  being  put  in  or  put  out 
without  its  being  noticed  or  missed. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
this  connection  because  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  These,  however,  are  not  infe- 
rior in  grand  proportions  to  the  Sierras  or  the 
Cascades.  Standing  at  Denver,  in  Colorado,  with 
your  face  westward,  you  have  on  your  left  Pike's 
Peak,  a  mountain  rising  into  the  region  of  eter- 
nal snow,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  At 
your  right  another  snow-capped  mountain.  Long's 
Peak,  rises  at  seventy  miles  distance.  Now  from 
one  of  these  mountains  to  the  other  a  snow- 
capped range  of  semicircular  mountains  extends, 
forming  an  amphitheater  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  in  diameter. 

The  Great  Sacramento  Valley  is  four  hundred 
or  five  hundred   miles  long.     The   San   Joaquin 
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about  the  same  length,  with  numerous  other 
smaller  valleys  in  California.  The  Columbia 
River,  in  Oregon,  is  as  large  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  is  every  way  as  fine  a  sheet  of  water,  abound- 
ing in  salmon  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  appearance  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  it,  is  somewhat  dry  and  scorched 
in  Summer,  but  not  nearly  so  desolate,  even  then, 
as  the  Eastern  country  looks  in  Winter,  while  in 
the  Winter  months  it  is  as  green  and  beautiful  as 
any  part  of  New  England  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  Columbia  River,  at  its  mouth  and  for  a 
hundred  miles  up  the  stream,  is  full  of  beautiful 
islands.  Further  up  the  stream  the  river  breaks 
through  the  Great  Cascade  Range,  and  aftords 
some  of  the  most  grand  and  imposing  scenery 
anywhere  to  be  found.  At  the  Dalles,  still  fur- 
ther up,  it  is  as  if  the  entire  river  were  set  up  on 
edge,  and  were  hurrying  down  an  inclined  plane 
in  that  flight  through  reft  rocks,  whirling,  foam- 
ing, seething,  and  dashing  at  a  fearful  rate.  Such 
in  part,  very  imperfectly,  is  how  the  Pacific  Coast 
looks 


VIII. 

THE    PACIFIC    COAST— ITS    CLIMATE    AND 
THE   RESULTS. 

THE  peculiar  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
one  of  its  marked  features.  It  will  doubt- 
less seem  strange  to  people  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  to  be  told  that  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  latitude ^ with 
themselves,  there  is  a  country  of  great  extent, 
where  it  never  rains  in  Summer,  and  never 
snows  in  Winter.  Washington  Territory  is  cool 
and  moist,  like  England,  but  much  warmer  in 
Winter,  and  perhaps  more  rainy.  Oregon  has 
more  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  Eastern 
States,  except  that  there  is  more  rain  in  Winter 
and  less  in  Summer,  and  no  cold  weather  in 
Winter  as  the  Atlantic  States  would  reckon 
cold  weather.  In  the  southern  half  of  Oregon 
the  climate  begins  to  merge  into  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. However,  as  high  up  as  Portland  roses 
bloom  all  Winter  in  the  open  air,  and  I  have 
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seen,  a  little  farther  south  in  this  State,  a  flow- 
ering plant  in  the  gardens  that  never  ceases  to 
be  covered  with  beautiful  blossoms. 

California  has  the  climate  of  Palestine,  except 
it  is  warmer  in  the  Winter,  and  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  less.  There  is  here  no  snow 
in  the  Winter,  except  on  the  high  mountains, 
nor  any  rain  in  Summer,  for  five  or  six  months 
together.  The  dust,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
from  so  long  a  drought,  is  one  of  the  troubles 
of  California.  What  will  seem  very  strange  to 
the  Eastern  people  is  that  the  Winter,  such  as 
it  is,  occurs  during  the  Summer  months.  After 
the  last  rains  in  April  or  May  have  ceased  the 
grapes  and  wild  oats,  which  have  grown  dur- 
ing the  Winter,  begin  to  ripen  and  dry,  and 
finally  become  excellent  hay,  sweet  and  nutri- 
tious, standing  on  the  ground.  These  grasses 
die,  roots  and  all,  and  their  seeds,  in  a  kind 
of  burr,  fall  on  the  ground.  To  look  over  the 
country  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  every 
thing  is  dry  and  scorched,  one  would  think  all 
cattle  kind  would  starve,  but  when  he  sees  the 
cattle  he  finds  them  fat.  The  grasses  of  Cali- 
fornia, unlike  ours  in  the  Eastern  States,  are 
reproduced  from  the  seed  every  year,  and  form 
no  sward  or  sod,  as  in  our  climate.  Being  baked 
for  five  or  six  months  effectually  extinguishes  life. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  ground  has  become  dry 
and  parched,  and  in  many  places  checkered  by 
cracks,  into  which  quantities  of  the  seed  of  the 
grass  and  wild  oats  have  fallen.  Here  in  the 
dry  ground  the  seed  is  preserved  as  carefully 
as  need  be  during  the  dry  season.  When  the 
Fall  rains  commence,  in  November,  these  seeds 
sprout  immediately,  and  grow  rapidly  through 
the  Winter,  affording  abundance  of  the  finest 
pasture,  and  clothing  all  the  hills  and  valleys 
with  green  verdure,  as  in  June  in  the  Eastern 
country.  Thus  all  grazing  animals  subsist  on 
fresh  grass  during  Winter,  and  on  dry  hay 
through  the  Summer,  and  are  generally  in  good 
condition  the  year  round.  Getting  no  backset 
during  the  Winter,  but  growing  right  on  in  their 
fresh  pastures,  young  cattle  of  two  or  three  years 
old  are  more  forward  in  their  growth  by  a  year 
than  with  us.  As  might  be  easily  imagined, 
stock-raising  is  much  more  easily  accomplished 
on  all  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  the  East,  and 
both  beef  and  mutton  are  of  a  finer  quality.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  November  or  December  is 
really  the  Spring  of  the  year  in  California.  In 
Winter  rains  and  bright  sunshine  continually 
alternate  in  agreeable  succession.  There  are 
no  sleety,  driving  storms,  as  in  the  East,  and 
this    condition    of    the    climate,    together    with 
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the  fact  that  there  are  no  thunder-storms,  ren- 
ders CaUfornia  a  fine  country  for  the  culture 
of  silk. 

There  are  no  sultry  nights,  as  in  the  East ; 
although,  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  the  weather  gets  very  warm 
during  the  day,  yet  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  down 
it  is  cool  and  pleasant,  and  one  needs  a  good 
thick  woolen  blanket  for  covering  at  night.  Cal- 
ifornia, as  well  as  the  coast  generally,  is  a  fine 
country  for  refreshing  sleep. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  your  readers  to  be 
told  that  at  San  Francisco  the  difference  in  the 
average  monthly  temperature  between  the  warm- 
est and  coldest  month  in  the  year  is  but  nine 
degrees,  a  fact  scarcely  having  a  parallel  in  ihe 
Temperate  Zone.  The  reason  of  this  remarkable 
uniformity  in  climate  is  that  during  the  Summer 
months  a  cool  north-westerly  wind  prevails,  and 
during  Winter  a  warm  south-westerly  wind  blows, 
the  one  modifying  the  heat  of  Summer,  and  the 
other  tempering  the  cold  of  Winter.  The  winds 
are  not  fitful,  as  in  the  East,  but  blow  from  one 
direction  for  months  together,  and  steadily.  On 
this  account  wind-mills  are  much  in  use  as  a 
motive  power,  particularly  for  raising  water  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  In  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, a  valley  surrounded  mostly  by  high  hills,  are 
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great  numbers  of  artesian  wells.  Some  of  those 
pour  out  water  enough  to  turn  a  mill. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  to  more  rain. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  of 
trees  has  in  all  ages  produced  this  result.  While 
the  seasons  will  always  be  essentially  different 
from  those  on  the  Atlantic  Slope,  the  dry  season 
is  becoming  shorter,  and  there  is  less  and  less 
necessity  to  resort  to  irrigation.  In  the  growth 
of  wheat  it  is  wholly  dispensed  with,  as  the 
growth  is  principally  in  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  Several  kinds  of  fruit  are  now  matured 
without  any  artificial  watering. 

The  climate  is  favorable  to  some  maladies  of 
our  nature,  and  injurious  to  others.  For  general 
debility  and  consumptive  habits  often  great  ben- 
efits are  experienced,  but  persons  affected  with 
heart  diseases,  or  neuralgia,  or  brain  affections 
had  better  stay  away.  A  person  coming  to  Cal- 
ifornia needs  a  sound  intellect,  a  good  heart,  and 
steady  nerves. 


IX. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST— ITS  PRODUCTIONS 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  California,  as 
well  as  the  other  Pacific  States,  produces 
gold.  This,  at  first,  was  the  great  staple,  so  far 
as  California  is  concerned.  It  is  so  no  longer. 
For  the  present,  and  for  generations  to  come, 
wheat  will  be  the  great  staple  product  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  quantity  produced  this  year  and 
awaiting  shipment  is  astonishing.  Already  the 
wheat  of  California  goes  to  Europe,  to  the  East- 
ern States,  to  Japan,  and  China,  and  Chili.  And 
I  do  not  think  I  am  extravagant  in  saying  that 
the  State  of  California  alone,  if  fully  developed, 
can  produce  grain  enough  to  subsist  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States.  California 
wheat,  besides  yielding  about  twice  as  much  to 
the  acre  as  grain  in  the  East,  is  of  a  superior 
quality  also.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  qual- 
ity of  wheat  produced  in  Oregon,  and  of  the 
quantity  per  acre  ;  but  the  portion  of  the  State 
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adapted  to  wheat  culture  is  not  one-fifth  as  large 
as  that  of  California. 

Los  Angelos  Valley,  a  region  hitherto  but  little 
settled  by  English-speaking  people,  is  beginning 
to  develop  a  fine  corn  country,  equaling  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  any  thing  in  the  Western  and 
South-western  States. 

For  nearly  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  the 
climate  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  remarkably  well 
adapted.  Potatoes  grow  much  larger  than  in  the 
East.  Beets  are  sometimes  grown  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds  and  over,  and  I  myself  saw  a 
squash  weighing-  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
pounds.  Cabbage  attains  an  astonishing  size, 
and  so  do  onions.  Celery  is  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  quality  of  the  potato  is  better  in 
Oregon  than  in  California. 

On  the  subject  of  fruits  an  Eastern  man  may 
be  excused  for  not  believing  the  whole  truth  un- 
til he  sees  for  himself.  Oregon  excels  the  world 
in  apples,  and  is  ready,  and  I  think  with  reason, 
to  claim  the  same  for  plums.  In  pears  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  Oregon  or  California  excels. 
But  in  peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  nectarines,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons,  and 
most  luscious  pears  it  is  perfectly  wonderful 
what  California  can  produce.  I  have  seen  grapes 
that  in  every  particular  could  challenge  compar- 
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ison  with  the  far-famed  clusters  of  Eschol.  I 
have  seen  plums  four  times  as  large  as  the  same 
varieties  grow  in  the  East ;  and  every  variety  of 
grapes  and  plums  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  many 
varieties  that  I  never  did  hear  of  until  coming 
here,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 
perfection.  I  have  seen  pears  here,  I  am  sure, 
three  times  as  large  as  I  ever  saw  them  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  quality  of  the  same  kind 
of  pear  is  finer  here  than  there.  At  the  Catho- 
lic Mission  in  Santa  Clara  there  are  pear-trees 
that  have  been  bearing  for  seventy  years,  and 
have  attained  the  height  and  size  of  pretty  fair 
forest  trees.  The  immense  old  trees  are  still 
loaded  with  luscious  fruit.  The  most  choice  of 
all  these  fruits  can  not  be  removed  to  the  Atlan- 
tic States  in  their  natural  condition.  Pears  will 
bear  a  longer  journey  than  peaches,  or  plums,  or 
aj^ricots,  or  nectarines.  Figs  can  be  moved  only 
after  being  dried  ;  but  owing  to  the  remarkably 
dry  climate  of  California  these  fruits  can  be  dried 
by  simply  slicing  them  thin  and  placing  them 
upon  clean  boards.  This  is  all  the  attention 
they  need.  There  is  no  dew  at  the  season  of 
the  year  for  drying  fruit,  and  it  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  take  the  fruit  in  at  night,  or  pay  any 
attention  to  it  after  it  is  placed  upon  the  boards 
until  it  is  dry.     In  this  condition  it  can  be  taken 
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to  the  Atlantic  States  and  possibly  to  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Silk  culture  is  attracting  much  attention  in 
California  ;  the  peculiar  climate  being  found  to 
have  exactly  the  requisites  for  success.  Already 
considerable  silk  is  produced,  and  all  experiments 
of  the  kind  result  more  and  more  favorably. 

The  timber  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  mountains.  This  is  true 
all  the  way  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
There  is,  however,  some  magnificent  timber  in 
the  Wallamette  Valley,  in  Oregon,  and  Oregon, 
as  a  whole,  is  better  timbered  than  Californ'ia. 

In  the  great  valleys  of  California  the  various 
species  of  oak,  among  which  is  the  live  oak,  in 
some  places  make  a  remarkably  fine  appearance, 
reminding  one  of  old  overgrown  orchards.  These 
trees  have  roots  running  to  a  great  depth  in  the 
ground,  and  wheat  grows  as  well  if  not  a  little 
better  than  anywhere  else  under  their  wide- 
spreading  branches.  The  red-wood  of  the  Coast 
Range  has  hitherto  been  the  most  valuable  tim- 
ber for  finishing  purposes.  It  is  a  splendid  tree, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  remarkably  symmetrical. 

The  sugar  pine,  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range, 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  pines  for  size  and 
beauty.     It   attains   a   height   of   three   hundred 
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feet,  a  diameter  of  twenty  feet,  bears  a  cone  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches 
long,  having  in  it  seeds  as  large  as  red-eyed 
beans. 

But  no  description  of  the  trees  of  California 
would  be  complete  which  leaves  out  the  big  trees, 
as  they  are  technically  called.  These  are  of  a 
light,  bright  cinnamon  color,  having  a  diameter 
at  the  ground  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet, 
and  a  height  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  bark  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
thickness.  The  color  of  the  foliage  is  of  a  light, 
bright  green,  more  resembling  the  cedar  than 
the  pine.  They  bear  a  cone  not  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  black  pitch  as 
bitter  as  aloes.  One  of  these  trees  will  make 
more  than  a  thousand  cords  of  four-feet  wood, 
and  has  a  hundred  cords  of  bark.  There  are  old 
trees  lying  on  the  ground  on  wdiich  a  stage-coach 
with  four  horses  could  easily  be  driven  for  two 
hundred  feet.  One  of  these  trees  only  has  been 
felled  by  man.  This  was  done  by  means  of  im- 
mense augers.  It  took  five  men  twenty-two  days 
to  fell  the  tree.  On  the  stump  of  this  tree  stands 
a  round  house  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  It  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  stump  to  say 
that  the  house  on  it  contains  room  enough  in 
square  feet  (though  not  of  just  the  proper  shape, 
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being  round)  for  a  parlor  twelve  by  sixteen,  and 
a  dining-room  ten  by  fifteen,  and  a  kitchen  ten 
by  twelve,  and  two  bedrooms  ten  feet  square 
each,  and  a  pantry  four  by  eight  feet,  and  two 
clothes-presses  one  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  four 
feet  wide,  and  still  have  one  square  foot  to  sjjare. 


WONDERS    OF   CALIFORNIA. 

IF  any  thing  I  can  say  in  the  newspapers  will 
induce  the  American  people  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  our  own  country,  instead  of  go- 
ing abroad  for  sights  every  way  inferior  to  those 
to  be  seen  at  home,  my  scribbling  will  have  done 
some  good.  With  the  extent,  variety,  and  re- 
sources of  our  country  many  of  our  own  people 
are  as  ignorant  as  of  countries  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe.  We  have  the  climates  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Lapland,  France,  Italy,  and  Pales- 
tine, all  in  the  United  States.  We  have  territory 
enough  to  give  every  family  on  earth  a  farm. 
We  have  agricultural  wealth  enough  to  supply 
every  human  being  with  food.  We  have  mineral 
wealth  enough  to  give  every  body  a  fair  supply 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  coal.  The  single  State 
of  California  can  easily  supply  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  with  both  food  and 
money. 

A  19  289 
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Why  should  we  not  get  acquainted  with  our 
own  wonderful  country  before  going*  abroad  ?  I 
have  now  been  three  times  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  each  time  my  wonder  and  admiration  have 
increased  ;  and  if  I  were  now  in  the  east  again, 
and  had  leisure  and  means  to  travel,  I  would  go 
again  for  the  fourth  time  to  our  wonderful  west- 
ern frontier,  before  traveling  in  European  lands. 

Why  should  we  go  to  Italy  to  spend  the  Win  • 
ter?  In  California  there  are  finer  Winters  than 
in  Italy.  Why  should  we  go  to  Switzerland  to 
see  grand  mountains  ?  We  have  finer  mountains 
in  the  United  States  than  any  in  Switzerland. 
But  you  say  the  historic  associations  of  those 
countries  lend  a  charm  to  the  traveler.  But  here 
we  are  making  history.  Look  at  the  great 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  climbing  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  traversing  the  alkaline  plains  of 
Utah  and  Nevada,  and  ascending  the  awful  Sier- 
ras. Ride  in  a  palace  across  a  continent  three 
thousand  miles  wide,  all  in  our  own  country  ; 
ride  on  a  railroad  that  has  changed  the  Orient 
into  the  Occident,  and  made  China,  India,  and 
Japan  Western,  instead  of  Eastern  nations  ;  ride 
on  a  pasture-field  larger  than  England,  Ireland, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany,  all 
put  together  ;  ride  over  a  mining  region  twenty 
times  as  large  as  the  great  State  of  New  York  ; 
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ride  through  the  American  Palestine,  in  all  re- 
spects superior  to  the  original,  on  a  larger  scale, 
more  luxuriant,  and  having,  beyond  all  compar- 
ison, a  grander  future  ;  ride  through  the  land  of 
figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  almonds,  grapes,  lem- 
ons, and  oranges,  not  surpassed  on  the  globe ; 
ride  through  the  land  of  pears,  plums,  and  prunes, 
unequaled  on  earth  ;  ride  through  a  land  produc- 
ing cedars  fifty  times  as  large  as  the  finest  that 
ever  grew  on  Lebanon  ;  ride  over  plains  where 
ten  thousand  buftaloes  feed  in  a  single  herd  ;  ride 
where  you  may  see  both  wild  and  tame  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills.  Go  and  see  falls  more 
than  ten  times  as  high  as  Niagara ;  go  and  see 
lakes  four  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  White  Mountain ;  see  other  lakes  sunk  like 
wells  half  a  mile  below  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding shore,  the  descent  being  perpendicular 
on  all  sides.  Travel  where  roses  bloom  every 
month  in  the  year,  in  the  open  air,  and  where 
you  can  gather  ripe  strawberries  from  the  open 
fields  in  December  and  January,  and  remember 
you  are  all  the  time  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  pay  for  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
see  the  great  wheat  crop  in  the  great  valleys  of 
the  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin,  and  Santa 
Clara.  Thousands  of  cords  of  sacks  full  of  grain 
awaiting  shipment  will  greet  the  eye  of  the  trav- 
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eler  in  these  valleys.  There  is  no  such  a  country 
for  wheat  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States 
as  California  ;  and  no  country  in  the  world  that 
equals  it  for  the  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  ol 
its  fruits  and  vegetables.  Fresh  garden  vegeta- 
bles last  the  entire  year  round.  Come  and  see 
it,  and  get  acquainted  with  your  own  country. 
It  is  time  that  men  of  sense  combine  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  foolish  notion,  that  nothing  is  worth 
having  or  seeing  that  is  not  far  away  and  difficult 
to  be  enjoyed.  Yet  this  foolish  notion  is  carried 
through  all  human  affairs,  not  excepting  even 
the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Men  despise  what  is 
within  easy  reach,  and  would  ascend  up  to  heaven 
to  bring  Christ  down,  or  descend  into  the  deep 
to  bring  him  up,  instead  of  believing  in  a  present 
Savior. 

There  is  not  a  single  doubt  that  God  has  given 
us  the  goodliest  heritage  under  the  heavens,  and 
he  expects  us  to  appreciate  it  and  perpetuate  it 
from  generation  to  generation.  But  how  shall  we 
appreciate  it,  without  we  get  acquainted  with  it, 
and  how  shall  we  become  acquainted  with  it, 
unless  we  see  it,  or  avail  ourselves  of  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  have  seen  and  described 
it  ?  It  is  lamentable  how  much  ignorance  there  is 
among  us  as  to  the  character  of  our  own  country. 
Do  my  readers  know  that  we  have  in  California 
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a  nation  of  pagan  idolaters  ?  that  there  are  two 
heathen  temples  in  San  Francisco  ?  that  there 
are  whole  streets  in  that  city  as  much  China  as 
China  itself?  Do  they  know  that  colonies  of 
Japanese  are  already  on  our  shores  cultivating 
tea  and  silk?  Do  they  know  that  trees  grow  in 
California  that  will  make  more  than  a  thousand 
cords  of  four  feet  wood  to  the  tree  ?  Do  they 
know  that  there  are  trees  growing  here  older 
than  the  Christian  era  ?  Do  they  know  that 
there  is  in  California  a  house  standing  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree  that  has  been  felled,  having  room 
enough  in  it  for  a  parlor  twelve  by  sixteen  feet, 
and  a  dining  room  ten  by  fifteen  feet,  and  a 
kitchen  ten  by  twelve  feet,  and  two  bed-rooms 
ten  by  ten  feet  each,  and  a  pantry  four  by  eight 
feet,  and  a  clothes-press  two  by  six  feet?  Do 
they  know  that  squashes  grow  weighing  over  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  beets  weighing  over  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  and 
onions  to  match  ?  Then  let  them  give  up  their 
European  trips  and  come  and  see. 


XI. 


SEASONS    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

A  TWO-MONTHS'  tour  in  "our  own  native 
land"  will  afford  the  traveler  more  variety, 
more  beauty,  more  grandeur,  more  wealth  in  nat- 
ural resources  than  he  can  find  in  double  the 
time  abroad,  and  yet  it  wall  cost  him  very  much 
less.  We  have  in  our  own  country  perpetual 
Winter,  and  perpetual  Spring,  and  perpetual 
Summer.  And  sometimes  these  extremes  alter- 
nate within  very  short  distances. 

Has  it  occurred  to  my  readers  that  we  have  in 
the  United  States  a  country  where  Summer  and 
Winter  are  reversed  from  what  they  are  in  the 
Atlantic  States.-*  California  is  practically  such 
a  country,  though  there  is  no  snow  in  Winter, 
nor  rain  in  Summer,  as  we  reckon  Summer  and 
Winter  in  the  East.  In  California  the  "latter 
rains  "  cease  in  April  or  May,  and  from  that  time 
for  five  or  six  months  there  is  continuous  dry 
weather.  The  grasses  that  have  afibrded  fresh 
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pasture  all  Winter  now  become  dry.  Indeed, 
they  become  hay,  well  cured,  sweet  and  nutri- 
tious, and  through  the  Summer  season  the  cattle 
subsist  on  dry  food  just  as  they  do  with  us  in 
Winter,  with  just  this  difference,  that  they  gather 
their  food  themselves.  The  fields  at  this  season 
of  the  year  look  dry  and  dreary,  and  a  stranger 
wonders  how  cattle  can  subsist.  But  a  sight  of 
them  reveals  the  fact  that  they  are  fat.  The  wild 
oats  that  abound  in  the  foot  hills  afford  an  excel- 
lent article  of  food  for  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  and  the  grass  produces  a  seed  in  a  sort  of 
burr,  which  falls  off  and  is  scattered  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  dust,  yet  the  cattle  lick  it  up 
and  thrive  upon  it,  Young  stock  get  no  backset 
in  Winter  as  in  the  East,  for  they  have  subsisted 
on  "green  pastures"  through  the  entire  W^inter 
months.  A  soaking  rain  during  the  Summer 
would  be  a  dreadful  calamity  in  this  country.  It 
would  soak  and  destroy  this  hay  composed  of  the 
dried  grass  and  oats,  and  herds  would  starve  to 
death.  As  it  is,  the  beef  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon is,  perhaps,  the  finest  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  grasses  of  this  country  do  not,  as  in  the 
East,  form  a  sward  and  spring  up  from  the  root 
afresh  each  season,  but  they  reproduce  them- 
selves from  the  seed  anew  every  year.  The  rea- 
son for   this  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  on 
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a  moment's  reflection.  If  we  were  to  take  a  sod 
of  grass  and  put  it  into  an  oven  and  bake  it  for 
five  or  six  months  continuously  we  should  not 
expect  it  to  grow  after  that,  no  matter  how  much 
moisture  might  be  applied.  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  happens  to  the^  roots  of  grass  every 
Summer.  The  ground  becomes  dry,  and  cracks 
into  checkered  furrows  ;  the  seed  falls  into  these 
furrows,  and  is  preserved  as  safely  as  if  it  were  in 
the  best  granary  in  the  world.  The  wild  oats  of 
California  are  thus  reproduced  from  age  to  age  as 
evenly  sowed  as  any  fields  cultivated  with  ever  so 
much  care. 

When  the  rainy  season  commences  in  Novem- 
ber these  seeds  all  suddenly  sprout  and  spring 
into  life,  so  th^t  the  Spring-time  in  California 
really  commences  in  November  or  December. 
From  this  time  gentle  rains,  with  bright  sun- 
shine, alternate  from  day  to  day.  There  are  no 
driving  rain  storms,  no  cold  sleet,  "no  wintry 
winds,"  as  in  the  East. 

A  north-west  wind  prevails  during  the  Sum- 
mer, and  a  south-west  wind  during  the  Winter.. 
This  keeps  the  temperature  nearly  the  same 
the  year  round.  There  is  a  difference'  at  San 
Francisco  of  but  nine  degrees  between  the  aver- 
age heat  of  the  coldest  and  warmest  months  of 
the  year.     Wheat  grows  during  the  Winter  and 
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ripens  in  early  Summer,  and  is  the  great  staple 
product  of  California.  From  San  Francisco  it 
radiates  to  New  York,  to  Chili,  to  London,  and 
Japan.  The  yield  per  acre  is  much  larger  than 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  quality  is  better 
on  an  average  than  in  the  East.  Owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  season  when  the  wheat  is  har- 
vested, it  is  put  into  bags  as  soon  as  threshed, 
and  remains  in  the  open  field  thus  for  two  months 
or  more  until  it  can  be  taken  to  market.  The 
amount  of  wheat  at  this  moment  awaiting  ship- 
ment is  enormous.  I  can  not  speak  of  it  by 
bushels,  or  by  hundreds  of  pounds.  If  estimated 
as  we  estimate  wood,  by  the  cord,  it  will  amount 
to  thousands  of  cords  in  different  places  along 
the  line  of  railroads.  A  single  ^farmer  produces 
from  one  thousand  to  forty  thousand  bushels. 
Whether  this  enormous  production  can  continue 
on  the  same  ground  from  year  to  year  seems 
hardly  a  doubtful  question ;  but  it  is  an  American 
habit  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  present,  regard- 
less of  the  future.  We  shall  ere  long  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  a  different  lesson  by  dear  expe- 
rience. 


XII. 


RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

NO  description  of  a  country  can  convey  an 
adequate  conception  of  its  appearance  any 
more  than  it  will  of  a  man.  Still,  we  can  learn 
whether  a  man  is  a  large  or  small  man,  or  black, 
or  white,  or  red  man,  a  benevolent  or  selfish 
man,  etc.,  and  such  information  may  and  does 
convey  correct  impressions  as  far  as  it  goes.  So 
a  person,  while  failing  to  realize  just  how  Califor- 
nia looks,  can  understand  well  enough  the  mean- 
ing of  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  or  of  a 
tree  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  four  hundred  feet 
high,  or  of  a  red  beet  that  will  weigh  one  hundred 
pounds,  or  of  ripe  strawberries  in  the  open  fields 
in  January,  etc.  I  will  say,  then,  of  California,  it 
is  a  beautiful  country  to  look  upon.  It  has 
broader  valleys,  and  higher  mountains,  and  more 
majestic  trees  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  Eastern  country.  Vegetation,  where 
irrigation  is  not  practiced,  looks  very  dry  and 
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scorched  in  the  Summer,  but  not  so  desolate,  by 
any  means,  as  it  does  with  us  in  the  East  in  Win- 
ter, while  during  the  Winter  months  every  thing 
is  as  green  in  CaUfornia  as  it  is  in  June  in  the 
Eastern  States;  and  the  weather  just  about  as 
warm.  In  fact,  barring  the  cold  weather.  Winter 
and  Summer  are  reversed  on  the  Western  coast, 
particularly  in  California,  The  real  Spring  com- 
mences with  the  Fall  rains  in  November  or  De- 
cember. Then  all  grasses  and  grains  spring  up 
from  the  seed,  and  grow  vigorously  through  the 
Winter  months.  There  are  no  snow^s  in  Winter, 
nor  any  rains  in  Summer.  Cattle  subsist  upon 
dry  food  through  the  Summer  months,  and  upon 
fresh  pasture  through  the  Winter ;  but  in  neither 
case  is  it  necessary  to  cut  hay  for  them.  The 
grasses  and  wild  oats  which  abound  in  California 
reproduce  themselves  from  the  seed  every  year, 
and  after  growing  through  the  Winter  and  Spring- 
dry  up  in  Summer,  and  afford  a  sweet  and  nutri- 
tious hay,  standing  on  the  ground.  Cattle,  with- 
out any  attention,  keep  fat  the  year  round,  and 
the  beef  of  California  is  not  excelled  in  any  coun- 
try. It  is  hard  for  a  person  here  to  keep  the  run 
of  the  seasons,  for  while  "  December  is  pleasant 
as  May,"  it  so  much  resembles  June  that,  when 
the  Winter  is  past,  it  seems  only  like  a  long 
Summer. 
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There  is  no  questioo  any  r.:.  -  :  i:  California 
is  hi  ahead  of  any  State  in  the  Un::  r,  ^s  a  wheat- 
producing  country.  The  average  yield  is  nearly 
if  not  qidte  donbie  that  of  the  Eastern  States, 
while  the  quality  is  also  superior.     A  person  will 
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six  or  eight  years.  The  most  rare  and  beautifui 
flowers  blossom  all  Winter  in  the  open  air.  The 
fuchsia,  which  we  with  immense  painstaking  can 
make  grow  a  few  inches  high,  produces  thrift}^ 
trunks  nearly  as  large  as  your  arm,  and  climbs  on 
to  the  tops  of  houses.  Geraniums  make  hedges 
that  would  turn  cattle,  all  covered  with  beautiful 
flowers.  The  passion-flower  will  cover  the  house 
all  over,  producing  thousands  of  the  most  charm- 
ing blossoms  that  the  eye  ever  looked  upon. 
But  my  sheet  is  full,  and  I  have  hardly  begun  to 
describe  California.  Come  and  see  it  before  you 
make  a  European  trip. 


XIII. 
TREES   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

AS  already  stated,  zvheat  is  the  great  staple 
of  California,  so  far  as  *graiii  is  concerned. 
This  remark  applies  to  Northern  and  Central 
California,  the  portions  to  which  English  settle- 
ments have  been,  until  recently,  almost  wholly 
confined.  However,  in  Los  Angelos  Valley,  and 
regions  further  south,  to  which  population  is  now 
rapidly  tending,  corn,  of  a  quality  and  quantity 
not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  is  pro- 
duced, as  are  also  most  of  the  staple  tropical 
fruits.  That  portion  of  the  State  has  a  climate 
unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  health  and  enjoy- 
ment. San  Diego,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
State,  is  at  present  attracting  much  attention  as 
the  probable  terminus  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  to  Southern  California  and  Northern 
Mexico  what  San  Francisco  is  to  Central  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada. 
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I  have  before  spoken  of  the  effect  of  the  cli- 
mate upon  the  grasses.  Owing  to  the  long  con- 
tinued drought  of  Summer,  the  only  trees  which 
naturally  grow  in  the  valleys,  except  the  cypress 
on  the  border  of  the  streams,  are  of  a  kind  hav- 
ing remarkably  deep  roots,  which  drink  up  moist- 
ure from  a  great  distance  beneath  the  surface. 
These  trees  nearly  all  belong  to  some  species  of 
the  oak.  The  live  oak  is  a  very  common  and 
very  beautiful  tree  in  these  valleys.  This  is 
an  evergreen,  witU  a  remarkably  dense  foliage. 
Many  other  varieties  of  oak,  much  resembling 
the  live  oak,  with  short  trunks  and  very  wide- 
spreading  branches,  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  re- 
sembling old  overgrown  orchards,  and  presenting 
a  charming  appearance.  The  trunks  of  these 
trees  grow  into  the  ground  like  a  post,  with 
scarcely  any  appearance  of  roots,  so  that  the 
land  can  be  plowed  close  to  the  trunks ;  and 
wheat  is  quite  as  good,  perhaps  a  little  better, 
under  the  enormous  branches  of  these  trees  than 
elsewhere.  None  of  these  varieties  of  oak  are 
worth  any  thing  for  timber,  their  only  use  being 
for  fuel.  All  the  valuable  timber  of  the  coast  is 
in  the  mountains.  In  the  coast  range  the  great 
red-wood  of  California  grows.  The  red-wood  is 
a  splendid  tree,  three   or  four  times   as  large  as 
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the  largest  pine  ever  found  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
It  is  the  timber  used  in  California  for  finishing, 
and  takes  the  place  of  our  white  pine  in  the  east, 
though  in  color  it  more  nearly  resembles  our 
pine  after  it  has  received  one  coat  of  red  paint. 
This  tree  grows  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
high,  is  very  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  and,  with 
all  other  vegetation  on  the  coast,  has  a  tenacity 
of  life  never  seen  in  the  East.  Every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  resinous  evergreens  in  the  east- 
ern country  knows  that  when  a  tree  of  this  tim- 
ber is  once  cut  down  that  is  the  end  of  it,  so  far 
as  life  is  concerned.  Not  so  here  ;  the  stump 
sprouts  like  our  chestnut.  This  tenacity  of  life 
is  evinced  in  other  ways  on  this  coast.  You  can 
produce  apples  and  pears  from  ciLttings.  Cut  off 
a  limb  of  one  year's  growth,  stick  it  in  the 
ground,  and  in  two  years  you  may  pluck  splendid 
fruit  from  the  new  tree.  The  rapidity  of  growth 
exceeds  any  thing  ever  seen  in  the  East.  I  have 
seen  trees  as  large  as  a  man's  body  that  were 
but  six  years  old.  There  is  a  species  of  tree 
imported  from  Australia  that  for  rapidity  of 
growth  exceeds  any  thing  I  had  ever  imagined. 
At  Napa,  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  formerly  from 
Iowa,  has  in  his  front  yard  two  of  these  trees 
growing  which  are  two   years  old.     The  largest 

one  is  more  than  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
A  20 
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ground,  and  more  than  thirty  feet  high.  The 
black  pepper  tree  produces  a  beautiful  shade  in 
four  or  five  years.  Our  sweet  alder  attains  a 
diameter  of  more  than  two  feet  in  Oregon  and 
California,  and  our  common  alder  grows  large 
enough  for  **  saw-logs." 

But  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains 
are  the  most  wonderful  of  all  trees.  The  hack- 
matack grows  much  larger  here  than  in  the  East ; 
and  there  are  several  varieties  of  white  and  red 
firs  which  attain  an  enormous  size  and  height, 
some  of  them  reaching  an  altitude  of  three  hun- 
dred feet.  But  the  two  most  remarkable  trees 
of  the  coast,  and  of  the  world,  so  far  as  size  is 
concerned,  remain  to  be  described. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  sugar  pine.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  it  produces  from  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  not  from  the  turpentine  or  sap, 
a  ligJit  brown  graimlated  sugar — not  in  large 
quantities,  nor  quite  as  sweet  as  Orleans  sugar, 
which  it  most  resembles,  but  granulated  sugar 
nevertheless.  This  sugar  is  gathered  for  the 
medical  properties  it  is  supposed  to  contain. 
The  sugar  pine  attains  the  height  of  over  three 
hundred  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  twenty  feet,  is 
straight  and  symmetrical,  and  beautiful  beyond 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  pine  to  be  found,  so 
far  as  I  know,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     In  a 
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full-grown  tree,  the  limbs  begin  at  the  height  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  feet,  grow  at  right  angles 
to  the  trunk,  and  bear  cones  three  to  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Un- 
der each  scale  of  these  cones  is  a  seed  as  large 
as  a  red-eyed  bean,  yielding  an  oil  like  a  butter- 
nut or  walnut,  and  is  very  pleasant  to  eat.  By 
the  last  of  September  a  bright  transparent  pitch 
or  turpentine  exudes  from  the  scales  of  these 
cones,  whose  weight  gives  the  limbs  a  graceful 
downward  curve.  This  turpentine,  glistening  in 
the  sunlight  like  myriads  of  precious  gems  over 
the  surface  of  the  tree-tops,  affords  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  Yiews  imaginable  in  a  forest  of 
such  trees.  The  timber  of  the  sugar  pine  is  of 
a  superior  quality,  excelling  in  its  satin-like  text- 
ure all  other  varieties  of  pine.  It  grows  at  an 
altitude  of  one  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  produces  shingles  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
will  soon  take  the  place  of  the  red-wood  for  a 
fine  finishing  material.  But  its  inaccessibiUty 
has  hitherto  kept  it  out  of  the  market. 


XIV. 
OTHER   RESOURCES  OF    CALIFORNIA. 

CONSIDERING  the  variety,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  its  fruits,  I  think  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  CaUfornia  is  the  first  country 
in  the  world.  For  apples  it  can  not  equal  Ore- 
gon. The  same  is  probably  true  in  regard  to 
cherries.  It  is  not  superior  to  Oregon  in  plums  ; 
it  may  not  be  in  pears.  In  all  these  particulars 
Oregon  will  astonish  every  beholder.  But  I 
noticed  one  thing  in  my  last  visit  to  Oregon 
which  gave  me  some  uneasiness.  The  apple- 
trees  are  in  a  multitude  of  cases  dying,  though 
yet  very  young.  On  inquiring  for  the  reason 
of  this,  some  affirmed  that  it  resulted  from  want 
of  attention  in  trimming  and  cultivating  them. 
Others  said  the  unusually  hard  Winter  two  years 
ago  had  proved  too  severe  for  the  trees.  I  fear 
neither  of  these  reasons  is  the  true  one.  An  ap- 
ple-tree will  not  die  at  eight,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
years  old,  simply  for  want  of  cultivation  and  trim- 
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ming.  And  no  severity  of  Winter  in  Oregon  at  all 
equals  the  cold  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
where  the  trees  remain  unharmed.  I  hope  the 
true  reason  may  be  that  the  trees  have  exhausted 
themselves  by  the  enormous  amount  of  fruit 
which  they  have  been  allowed  to  bear,  because 
this  evil  can  be  remedied  by  removing  as  much 
of  the  young  fruit  as  may  be  necessary.  But 
while  Oregon  may  excel  or  equal  California  in  the 
items  named,  in  peaches,  grapes,  prunes,  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  figs,  almonds,  English  walnuts, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  California 
may  challenge  the  world.  I  have  seen  apples 
raised  here  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  peaches  twelve  and  a  quarter  inches, 
and  pears  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  I  ever 
saw  elsewhere,  and  plums  more  than  four  times 
as  large  as  the  same  varieties  used  to  grow  in 
the  East  before  the  insects  destroyed  them. 

At  San  Jose  there  are  old  pear  orchards  that 
have  been  bearing  for  seventy  years.  The  trees 
are  as  large  and  as  tall  as  pretty  good  specimens 
of  forest  trees,  and  bearing  still  an  abundance  of 
this  most  delicate  fruit.  I  do  not  think  it  any 
exaggeration  to  say  that  some  of  these  trees 
bear  a  hundred  bushels  each  in  a  single  season. 
Every  variety  of  grape  ever  heard  of,  so  far  as  I 
know,    does  well   in   this   country.     I   have   seen 
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clusters  myself  that  in  every  particular  answered 
the  description  of  the  grapes  of  Eshcol.  The 
figs  are  not  inferior  to  the  best  varieties  from 
Smyrna.  Strawberries  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
open  fields  every  month  in  the  year.  A  gentle- 
man in  Santa  Clara,  whose  premises  I  visited,  in- 
formed me  that  he  gathered  forty  pounds  last 
year  on  Christmas-day,  and  his  neighbor  gathered 
sixty  pounds  on  New  Year's.  When  millions  of 
people  settle  in  the  mountains  of  the  Great 
Sierra  and  Rocky  Mountain  ranges,  as  they  ere- 
long will,  to  extract  the  precious  metals,  what  a 
market  will  be  opened  for  these  luscious  fruits ! 
Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  California  cli- 
mate, fruit  need  not  go  to  waste  here.  It  can  be 
dried  with  a  facility  unknown  to  moister  climates. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  slice  peaches,  pears, 
and  apples  into  thin  parcels  and  spread  them 
upon  boards  in  the  open  air.  This  is  all  that 
needs  be  done.  No  dew  falls  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  these  fruits  are  ripe,  and  all  the  atten- 
tion it  requires  is,  that  it  be  stored  away  when 
sufficiently  dry.  In  this  way  the  Atlantic  States 
can  be  largely  supplied  with  California  fruits.  As 
yet  no  insect  has  in  the  least  disturbed  it. 

Raisins  can  be  manufactured,  and  are  now 
manufactured,  by  the  simple  process  of  drying. 
Prunes    are    manufactured    in    the    same    way. 
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Besides  its  grain  and  fruit,  California  bids  fair  to 
become  an  extensive  silk-growing  country.  Those 
who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  raising  silk 
in  other  countries  affirm  that  here  are  all  the  con- 
ditions of  perfect  success.  The  climate  exactly 
suits  the  growth  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  also 
the  constitution  of  the  silk-worm.  There  are  no 
thunder-storms  on  the  Pacific  coast.  These  are 
great  enemies  to  the  silk-worm.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  no  driving  rain-storms  of  any 
kind.  These  conditions  are  exactly  such  as  suc- 
cessful silk  culture  requires.  And  this  is  not 
mere  theory.  The  experiment  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  several  years,  and  with  con- 
tinually increasing  success. 

The  Japanese  have  already  established  a  col- 
ony for  tea-growing  in  California,  with  good  hope 
of  success.  California  is,  perhaps,  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  for  wool-growing.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  wool  and  woolen  fabrics  are  already 
exported,  and  an  extensive  trade  must  erelong 
spring  up  between  California  and  Japan,  in  which 
woolen  goods  will  be  exchanged  for  silk  and 
porcelain. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  great  religious 
problem  to  be  solved  on  this  coast  which  may  well 
give  us  all  anxious  concern.  China  and  Japan 
are  beginning  to  pour  their  hordes  of  idolaters 
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into  all  this  region.  They  are  in  Oregon  and 
Nevada,  and  beginning  to  penetrate  Colorado 
and  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  hand  of  Provi- 
dence is  doubtless  in  this  movement.  We  have 
been  slow  to  obey  the  great  commandment  of  the 
Lord  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and 
God  is  now  bringing  these  heathen  to  our  doors. 
They  have  come  for  gold,  but  God  doubtless 
has  sent  them  for  the  Gospel.  Enough  of  these 
strangers  could  come  here  to  outnumber  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  yet  not  be 
missed  at  home.  If  we  fail  to  Christianize  them 
as  they  come,  what  is  to  become  of  us  and  them  } 
Every  Christian  in  the  land  has  a  deep  concern 
in  this  question,  and  every  one  who  loves  his  fel- 
lows, and  desires  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  should  pray  and  labor  for  the  salvation 
of  these  incoming  multitudes.  The  Chinese 
problem  in  this  country  is  the  great  problem  be- 
fore the  Church  to-day.  It  is  the  most  moment- 
ous missionary  question  of  this  century.  Is 
there  faith  enough,  is  there  benevolence  enough, 
is  there  power  enough  with  God  in  the  Ameri- 
can Church  to  solve  this  problem  as  it  must  be 
solved,  in  the  salvation  of  those  whom  God  has 
sent  to  us  for  his  Gospel .'' 


XV. 
WONDERS   OF   THE   SEA. 


Steam-Ship  Japan,  September  9,  1869.  ) 

Latitude  37°  3',  Longitude  143°  57'.        ) 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  letter  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  which  attract 
the  notice  of  persons  traveling,  and  which  con- 
tribute something-  toward  making  a  sea-voyage 
endurable.  I  say  endurable,  for  to  me  it  is  hardly 
enjoyable,  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  kind  of 
prison.  We  sleep  on  a  shelf,  and  often  go  to 
the  table  when  the  ship  is  rocking  so  that  when 
a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is  poured  out  it  upsets  in- 
stantly, spilling  the  contents  upon  the  table-cloth 
or  into  your  lap,  just  as  is  most  convenient. 
Then,  worse  than  all,  is  the  miserable  seasick- 
ness— decidedly  the  most  good-for-nothing  feel- 
ing that  a  person  ever  had. 

But  I  am  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea — some  of  them — and,  to  begin  with  small 
things,  I  will  first  speak  of  the  fl3'iiig-fish. 
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THE    FLYING-FISH. 


This  is  a  small  animal,  varying  from  four  to 
twelve  inches  in  length,  with  a  white  silvery 
breast.  The  motion  of  their  wings  reminds  you 
of  the  chimney-swallow.  These  fish  dart  out  of 
the  water  and  fly  sometimes  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet,  generally  near  the  water. 
When  at  the  end  of  their  journey  they  drop 
suddenly  into  the  sea  and  disappear.  They  are 
more  abundant  in  southern  waters  than  in  north- 
ern, and  sometimes  a  flock  of  a  hundred  or  mori 
will  fly  out  at  once.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have 
said,  that  they  can  fly  only  in  straight  lines.  I 
have  often  seen  them  make  a  sudden  turn  in 
their  flight. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fish  that  hunts  them  in  the 
sea,  and  a  kind  of  bird  that  hunts  them  when 
flying  in  the  air.  At  such  a  time  the  poor  fly- 
ing-fish is,  as  the  soldiers  say,  between  two  fires. 
I  saw  a  very  exciting  scene  of  this  kind  between 
San  Francisco  and  Panama.  It  was  in  a  place 
thickly  inhabited  by  the  flying-fish,  and  a  school 
of  dolphins  were  pursuing  them.  The  way  the 
dolphins  hunt  them  is  this:  They  go  down  into 
the  water  below  them,  and  then,  looking  up 
toward  the  light,  can  see  them,  and  so,  spring- 
ing upward,  attempt  to  seize  them.     The  flying- 
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fish,  to  escape,  leap  out  of  the  water  and  fly  till 
their  wings  become  dry.  In  this  locality  was  a 
large  flock  of  gulls,  which  live  on  these  fish. 
Their  habit  is,  whenever  a  fish  flies  out  of  the 
water,  to  take  after  him,  and  seize  and  swallow 
him  without  ceremony.  You  can  well  imagine 
that,  with  hundreds  of  dolphins  below  leaping 
after  them,  and  with  hundreds  of  birds  in  the 
air  diving  after  every  one  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
above  the  water,  both  birds  and  fish  causing  the 
sea  to  boil  like  a  cauldron — you  can  easily  imag- 
ine, I  say,  that  the  scene  was  exciting.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  flying-fish ;  and  yet, 
for  aught  I  know,  they  enjoyed  the  sport,  playing 
with  the  other  birds  and  fish  a  kind  of  **  hide- 
and-seek."  Besides,  such  fish  would  not  probably 
suffer  as  much,  if  they  are  capable  of  suffering  at 
all,  to  die  in  this  way,  as  to  die  of  old  age  or 
hunger,  having  none  to  minister  to  their  wants. 

THE   NAUTILUS. 

Another  small  animal  which  very  much  inter- 
ests the  lover  of  natural  history  is  the  nautilus. 
This  fish  has  a  shell  like  the  common  snail,  but 
much  larger,  sometimes  being  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Attached  to  this  shell  is  a  circular 
sail,  which  is  spread  above  the  water,  shaped  like 
the  crown  of  your  hat,  and  of  a  purple  color. 
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THE   PORPOISE 

is  another  fish  that  attracts  much  attention  at 
sea.  These  generally  go  in  large  schools,  espe- 
cially the  smaller  variety — for  there  are  two  kinds 
of  porpoises.  The  first  average  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  length,  and  will  weigh,  I  should  think, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds.  These  fish 
travel  by  leaping  out  of  the  water,  and  giving  a 
snort,  as  they  jump  out,  sounding  lilke  the  grunt- 
ing of  a  hog.  When  there  are  thousands  of  them 
in  a  flock,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  whole  sea  is 
in  a  foam  with  their  motion.  They  are  fond  of 
moving  along  by  the  side  of  the  ship.  They  will 
leap  out  of  the  water  three  or  four — and  some- 
times more — feet,  while  they  go  forward  eight 
or  ten  feet  at  each  leap,  and  then  remain  in  the 
water,  sometimes  longer,  and  sometimes  shorter 
distances.  As  they  move,  they  seem  to  have 
leaders  or  commanders,  whose  motions  govern 
the  entire  school.  I  have  seen  a  great  number 
of  them  seemingly  in  a  race  with  the  ship,  when 
suddenly  the  leader  would  turn  at  right  angles, 
and  every  one  of  the  school  would  follow  the 
leader.  The  other  species  of  porpoise  is  much 
larger,  and  much  more  sluggish  in  its  motions. 
They  are  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  do 
not  leap  out  of  the  water,  but  come  up  to  breathe, 
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and  in  descending  describe  a  cur\*e  of  the  body 
resembling-    the    neck    of    a    horse   when    tightly 
curbed    by   the   bit.     On   this   account   they  are 
-sometimes  called  horse-fish. 

Another  and  a  very  wicked  fish  often  seen  at 
sea  is 

THE    SHARK. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  these — the  white, 
red,  blue,  and  black.  In  most  of  the  southern 
harbors  these  voracious  creatures  come  round 
the  ship  as  soon  as  it  stops,  to  see  what  they 
can  find  to  eat.  Off"  the  coast  of  Oregon  I  saw 
a  large  school  of  these  terrible  creatures.  They 
swam,  as  they  always  do,  with  their  bodies  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the  enormous 
fins  upon  their  backs  stood  three  feet  above  the 
water!  There  are  in  this  variety  two  large  fins 
on  the  back  of  each  fish.  These,  I  should  sav, 
were  twelve  feet  apart.  Such  a  creature  could 
bite  a  man  in  two  as  easily  as  you  could  bite 
a  cherry.  The  shark  is  a  cold-blooded  animal, 
and  never  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  like 
the  porpoise  and  the  whale. 

Then  there  is  the  huge 

SEA-TURTLE, 

which  may  be  seen  clumsily  paddling  along  in 
the  water.     These  are  brought  X-o  New  York  to 
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furnish  the  famous  turtle  soup.  If  all  those  who 
are  so  fond  of  this  soup  knew  how  these  creat- 
ures fare  on  the  journey  from  the  tropics  to  New 
York  city,  it  would  abate  somewhat  the  zeal,  I 
think,  for  this  delicacy.  They  are  taken  out  of 
the  water,  laid  upon  their  backs  upon  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  and  so  remain  for  days  and  weeks, 
until  their  eyes  grow  red  with  fever,  and  they 
often  die  on  the  way.  Those  that  survive  are 
served  up  for  fat  aldermen,  and  others  who  de- 
light to  eat  outlandish  things. 

But  another  letter  must  conclude  this  subject 


XVI. 
MORE  WONDERS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Steam-Ship  Japan,  ") 

Sept.  10,  1869.        I 

IN  a  former  letter  I  described  some  of  the 
animals  most  commonly  seen  at  sea.  You 
must  remember  that  the  same  object  on  sea  usu- 
ally attracts  more  interest  than  it  does  on  land. 
When  a  person  has  been  for  weeks  on  the  water, 
and  has  not  seen  a  house,  nor  a  tree,  nor  any 
thing  else  but  a  circle  of  waters  surrounding  him 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  he  is  glad  to  get  a 
sight  of  any  thing. 

THE  JELLY  FISH 

was  at  first  an  object  of  great  interest  to  me. 
These  fish  abound  in  some  localities  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  doubtless  in  other  oceans,  but  here  is 
the  only  place  in  which  I  have  seen  them.  Often 
after  a  high  tide  accompanied  by  a  wind  toward 
the  land,  the  sea,  on  retiring  to  its  former  posi- 
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tion,  leaves  numbers  of  these  creatures  "high 
and  dry  "  on  the  beach.  They  vary  in  size  from 
an  inch  in  diameter  to  the  size  of  a  wash-tub  ; 
I  mean  in  diameter,  for  the  largest  of  them  are 
not  more  than  from  four  to  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness. When  thus  left  on  shore  they  look  at  a 
little  distance  like  a  huge  glass  fruit-dish.  Their 
form  is  circular,  being  thickest  in  the  middle  and 
growing  regularly  thinner  toward  the  edges,  like 
a  double  convex  lens.  They  are  armed  with  a 
poison  sting.  On  this  account  it  is  not  safe  to 
handle  them  without  guarding  against  this  poison. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  have  examined  them  with 
a  microscope,  that  this  sting  is  an  exceedingly 
minute  harpoon  attached  to  a  cord  so  small  as  to 
be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  animal  has  no  fins  nor  any  other  provis- 
ion, as  it  would  at  first  seem,  for  moving  or  swim- 
ming in  the  water,  but  is  to  all  appearance,  as  its 
name  imports,  a  mass  of  transparent,  or  rather 
translucent,  jelly.  How  then  shall  it  manage  to 
swim  .'' 

I  was  not  able  to  solve  this  question  until  my 
last  trip  to  Oregon  a  few  weeks  since.  In  this 
journey,  one  afternoon,  we  ran  through  an  im- 
mense number  of  them.  The  colony  extended 
for  miles,  and  we  saw  them  by  thousands.  While 
moving   in   the  water  they  remain   in  a  vertical 
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position.  If  at  the  top  of  the  water,  instead  of 
lying  flat  on  the  water  they  sit  up  edgewise, 
as  the  boys  would  say.  Now  for  the  manner 
of  swimming.  They  suddenly  change  their  form 
into  a  funnel  shape,  and  then  by  contracting 
this  funnel  or  hollow  cone  this  expels  the 
water,  throwing  it  out  of  the  large  end  of  the 
cone  or  funnel.  The  reaction  thus  produced 
propels  them  in  the  direction  of  the  apex  or  little 
end  of  the  funnel.  By  repeating  this  maneuver 
they  are  able  to  move  with  facility  through  the 
water.  Who  taught  them  to  resort  to  this  singu- 
lar method,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  possi- 
ble method  of  locomotion }  The  infinitely  wise 
and  benevolent  Creator, 

SEA  LIONS. 

On  the  same  trip  which  afforded  this  method 
of  studying  the  habits  of  the  jelly  fish,  we  passed 
through  an  extensive  colony  of  sea  lions.  These 
animals  are  a  species  of  seal.  Some  of  them  are 
nearly  as  large  as  an  ox,  probably  quite  as  heavy 
as  an  ordinary  ox.  Their  fore  limbs  are  some- 
thing like  arms,  something  like  the  wing  of  a 
bat,  and  somewhat  like  the  fin  of  a  fish.  Their 
tail  more  resembles  that  of  a  fish.  By  means 
of  these  equipments  they  can  and  do  climb  to  the 
top  of  high  and  pretty  steep  rocks.  They  have 
A  21 
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their  rocky  homes  where  they  lounge  after  get- 
tiog  their  meal  of  fish.  They  congregate  in  com- 
panies of  fifty  or  a  hundred  on  the  rocks,  and 
keep  up  a  great  noise,  like  a  disorderly  political 
meeting  where  all  want  to  speak  at  the  same 
time. 

But  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to  Oregon  were 
in  the  deep  water,  and  appeared  to  be  making  a 
journey.  They  are  amphibious  and  can  live  a 
long  time  under  water.  But  this  colony  seemed 
particularly  disturbed  by  our  presence,  and  the 
largest  of  them  would  stretch  up  their  necks  out 
of  the  water  and  growl  angrily  at  us,  as  if  we 
were  intruders  in  their  dominions. 

There  is  a  locality  near  San  Francisco  where 
these  seals  are  permitted  to  have  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  ancient  home,  and  where  their 
habits  can  be  studied  to  great  advantage  by  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  getting  acquainted  with 
this  world  and  its  inhabitants. 

THE  WHALE. 

But,  after  all,  the  whale,  as  the  miners  would 
say,  is  the  "biggest  thing,"  and  naturally  excites 
the  most  attention  of  a  sea  voyager,  especially  at 
first.  And  I  want  to  say  to  the  boys  that  very 
erroneous  impressions  are  often  entertained  of 
the  "spouting"  of  the  whale,  as  it  is  called.    This 
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spouting  is  nothing  more  than  breathing.  The 
whale,  although  living  in  the  water,  is  not  a  fish. 
It  would  drown  as  surely  as  an  ox  or  a  man  if 
not  allowed  to  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  I 
say  as  surely,  though  not  so  soon,  for  he  can 
hold  his  breath  under  water  for  an  hour,  while 
the  ox  could  not  do  it  probably  more  than  a 
minute.  The  whale  travels  under  water,  but 
comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  often  it  be- 
gins to  exhale  or  blow  out  its  breath  before  get- 
ting quite  to  the  surface.  This  causes  the  spray 
to  rise,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  the  let- 
ting off  of  a  rocket  or  the  escape  of  steam. 

The  tail  of  the  whale  is  as  much  as  two  feet 
thick  in  the  thinnest  place,  and  the  flat  part  lies 
horizontal,  like  that  of  the  halibut,  and  not  like 
ordinary  fish.  These  animals  are  sometimes  a 
hundred  feet  long.  I  saw  the  skeleton  of  one 
washed  up  on  the  beach  that  was  ninety  feet 
long.  The  day  before  I  was  in  Astoria  a  small 
steam-tug  collided  with  a  whale  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River.  When  the  whale  becomes 
infested  with  barnacles,  as  they  often  do,  they 
have  a  habit  of  breaching ;  that  is,  coming  up 
from  a  great  depth  with  such  rapidity  as  to  shoot 
their  whole  length  upward  and  falling  on  to  the 
water  knock  the  barnacles  ofi". 


XVII. 

HOW   THE   SEA   IS    NAVIGATED. 

Steam-Ship  Japan,  September  25,  1869.  ) 
Latitude  35° ;  N.  Longitude  147°  37'  E.        ) 

I  PROPOSE  to  explain  to  my  younger  readers 
something  about  the  method  of  navigating 
the  ocean.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  at  all 
times,  as  far  as  possible,  know  just  where  we  are, 
otherwise  we  may  be  dashed  upon  rocks,  and 
driven  on  to  dangerous  shores,  or  be  caught 
among  icebergs  and  crushed  to  death.  On  land, 
the  number  of  revolutions  a  wheel  of  a  buggy  or 
carriage  makes  in  a  given  time  tells  us  how  far 
we  have  traveled  in  that  time.  And  at  sea  there 
is  a  machine  for  registering  the  exact  number  of 
revolutions  made  by  the  paddle-wheels,  or  by  the 
screw,  if  it  be  a  screw  steamer.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is,  the  steam-ship  does  not  go  forward  a 
distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
at  each  revolution,  as  a  buggy  does  on  land. 
You  may  say  we  might  try  its  speed  with  a  given 
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amount  of  steam  between  points  whose  distance 
are  exactly  known,  and  by  this  means  find  out 
how  fast  the  ship  goes  each  hour,  and  by  this/ 
means  tell  how  far  she  goes  in  any  given  number 
of  hours.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
plan  is,  that  sometimes  the  wind  blows  against 
the  ship,  that  is,  sometimes  the  wind  is  directly 
ahead,  hindering  the  speed,  and  sometimes  it  is 
behind  the  ship,  helping  it  along,  and  sometimes 
it  blows  against  the  sides,  taking  it  out  of  its 
course.  Besides  this,  there  are  currents  in  the 
sea,  or  rivers,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  Mississippi,  and  when  the  ship 
gets  into  one  of  these  currents  or  rivers,  it  is  car- 
ried forward  or  backward,  or  sidewise,  and  so  all 
our  reckonings  made  by  the  methods  just  stated 
are  subject  to  too  much  variation  to  be  depended 
upon. 

The  method  most  used  at  sea  for  determining 
the  rate  of  speed  the  ship  makes  is  the  log.  The 
log  in  general  use,  until  within  a  very  short  time, 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  wood  with  lead  fastened 
into  one  end  of  it,  so  that  it  would  remain  in  the 
same  position  in  the  w^ater.  To  this  wood  or  log 
was  attached  a  long  line  or  cord  w^ound  round  a 
reel.  This  log,  thus  attached  to  the  string,  was 
then  thrown  out  behind  the  ship,  and  remained 
stationary,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  water,  while  the 
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forward  motion  of  the  ship  unwound  the  cord 
from  the  reel,  which  was  made  to  move  very 
easily.  Thus  the  amount  of  cord  which  ran  off 
from  the  reel  in  a  given  time  showed  how  far  the 
ship  went  in  that  time,  and  so  determined  its 
velocity. 

A  new  kind  of  log  4ias  now  come  into  use, 
called  Massey's  Patent,  which  consists  of  a  cop- 
per tube,  at  one  end  of  which  is  an  arrangement 
consisting  of  fan-shaped  wings  attached  to  the 
main  shaft,  something  in  the  form  of  a  screw. 
This  is  thrown  out  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  ship, 
after  being  attached  to  a  cord,  and  the  motion  of 
the  ship  causes  this  tube  to  revolve  horizontally, 
and  the  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given  time 
are  registered  by  the  machine  itself  and  indicate 
the  velocity  per  hour.  But  currents  in  the  sea  or 
rivers,  as  before  explained,  interfere  with  this  new 
log  as  much  as  with  tlie  old  one.  How  the  mat- 
ter is  remedied  we  shall  see  in  another  place. 

Then,  besides  knowing  how  fast  we  are  sailing 
it  is  necessary  for  our  success,  as  well  as  for  our 
safety,  to  know  in  what  direction  we  are  going. 
When  we  can  not  see  the  sun,  nor  moon,  nor 
stars,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  have  to  depend  on 
the  compass.  This  is  so  hung  by  means  of  a 
double  joint  that  it  is  always  level,  however  the 
ship  may  roll  about.     But  there  are  many  places 
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at  sea  where  the  compass  does  not  point  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  I  have  seen  places  where  the 
variation  was  as  much  as  thirty  degrees,  while  a 
variation  of  a  quarter  of  one  degree  would  be 
enough  to  dash  every  thing  to  pieces.  Besides 
this,  winds  and  currents  carry  the  ship  out  of  its 
course  even  with  the  needle  pointing  all  the  time 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  after  a  hard  blow  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  the  ship  is  going,  or  a  strong 
current,  the  ship  may  be  fifty  miles  more  or  less 
out  of  the  path  she  desires  to  travel.  What  is  to 
be  done  then  ? 

The  first  time  the  sun  can  be  seen  at  noon,  the 
captain  takes  an  observation  with  an  instrument 
called  a  sextant,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  de- 
termines the  exact  moment  when  it  is  noon,  by 
ascertaining  at  what  moment  the  sun  is  the  high- 
est, as  it  is  always  the  highest  at  noon.  Having 
accomplished  this,  he  now  turns  to  his  chronome- 
ters, which  are  instruments  for  keeping  exact 
time,  better  than  any  watch  or  clock.  These 
chronometers  show  him  exactly  what  time  it  is  at 
London,  where  we  begin  to  reckon  longitude,  as 
they  have  been  set  to  London  time  and  have 
kept  that  time  exactly  ever  since.  It  is  known 
that  the  sun  moves,  or  seems  to  move,  north 
and  south  of  the  equator  at  difterent  times  in 
the  year,  being  highest  in  the  north  temperate 
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zone  in  the  Summer  and  lowest  in  the  Winter 
Now,  by  referring  to  the  nautical  almanac,  or 
to  nautical  tables  prepared  for  the  purpose,  he 
ascertains  the  exact  latitude  in  which  the  sun  at 
noon  has  the  altitude  which  he  has  just  taken. 
This  shows  him  his  exact  latitude.  If  he  can 
take  an  observation  on  the  north  star  at  night, 
this  will  also  enable  him  to  ascertain  his  latitude, 
as  it  is  always  equal  to  the  north  star.  Having 
got  the  latitude  all  right,  we  will  now  see  how  the 
longitude  is  found.  We  have  seen  how,  by  the 
observation  taken,  the  Q^aptain  determines  by  the 
highest  point  when  it  is  noon.  His  chronome- 
ters tell  him  what  time  it  is  at  that  very  moment 
in  London.  Now  the  sun  passes  over  fifteen  de- 
grees of  longitude  every  hour,  and  one  degree 
every  four  minutes,  and  places  west  of  London 
have  slower  time  and  places  east  have  faster  time 
than  at  London,  and  this  difference  in  time 
enables  us  to  determine  exactly  how  many  de- 
grees we  are  either  east  or  west  of  London,  and 
so  to  know  our  exact  longitude.  For  example  : 
When  we  have  taken  our  observation  at  noon,  we 
return  to  our  chronometer  and  find  that  it  is  now 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  London.  We 
know  that  the  sun  moves  through  three  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees  of  longitude  each  twenty-four 
hours.     That   irives    fifteen    decrees    each    hour. 
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Now  this  six  hours  difference  requires  ninety 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  we  know  that  we  are 
ninety  degrees  west  from  London.  Suppose 
when  we  made  the  observation  we  found  that  at 
London  it  was  but  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Then  we  should  know  that  we  were  forty-live 
degrees  east  from  London.  The  life  of  a  whole 
ship-load  of  passengers  depends  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  observations  and  the  perfection 
of  the  chronometers.  A  variation  of  one-quarter 
of  a  minute  would  make  an  error  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  four  miles,  which  might  be  calamitous  to 
the  last  degree.  With  such  exceeding  great  care 
have  these  instruments  been  made  that  one  has 
been  known  to  vary  but  seven-tenths  of  a  second 
in  nine  months.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  remark  that 
we  have  to  turn  to  the  heavens  to  ascertain  our 
true  position  on  earth  .^  In  more  than  one 
respect  this  is  so. 


XVIII. 


NOTES    AT    SEA. 


Steam-Ship  Japan,  September  25,  1S69.  ) 

Lat.  35°  N.;  Lon.  147=  37'  E.     ) 

PROBABLY  but  few  people  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  size  of  China  steam-ships. 
I  will  furnish  a  few  items,  as  I  have  gathered 
them  from  the  officers  of  the  Japan,  on  which  we 
are  sailing. 

The  length  of  the  ship  is  three  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  Length  of  beam  fifty  feet.  Breadth, 
measuring  by  the  paddle-wheels,  seventy-eight 
feet.  Diameter  of  the  wheels  forty  feet.  The 
ship  will  carry  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  tons,  and  consumes  fifty  tons  of  coal 
each  day.  It  will  carry  fifteen  hundred  passen- 
gers. The  weight  of  engines,  boilers,  cylinders, 
and  walking  beam  with  attachments,  is  over  three 
hundred  tons.  Stroke  of  piston  twelve  feet. 
Size  of  cylinder  eight  feet  nine  inches.  There  are 
in  all  sixteen  cylinders  of  all  kinds.     There  are 
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two  anchors  weighing  four  tons  each,  to  which 
are  attached  enormous  chains,  made  of  iron  wire 
two  and  one  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  Each 
link  of  chain  is  fourteen  inches  long,  and  eight 
inches  wide,  and  there  is  a  strong  transverse  bar 
in  every  link  to  keep  the  Hnks  from  elongating. 
The  ship  carries  twelve  large  life-boats,  and  four- 
teen hundred  life-preservers.  There  are  four 
boilers,  that  is,  four  large  boilers,  each  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  sixteen  and  three-quarter  feet  wide, 
and  twelve  feet  high,  and  for  each  boiler  there 
are  six  fires.  There  are  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  of  hose  belonging  to  the  ship  to  be 
used  in  case  of  fire.  The  ship,  on  leaving  for 
China,  takes  on  sixteen  hundred  tons  of  coal,  and 
with  this  amount  steers  for  Yokohama,  and  the 
engine  never  stops  its  motion  until  we  reach 
there.  The  cost  of  the  ship  is  one  millioji  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoiisajid  dollars.  The  amount 
of  canvas  when  all  is  spread  is  twenty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  square  feet,  or 
considerably  more  than  half  an  acre.  The  quan- 
tity of  piping  used  is  enormous,  and  would  load 
down  an  ordinary  ship. 

The  steamer  is  altogether  the  most  commo- 
dious, and  the  most  comfortable,  of  any  ocean 
steamer  I  have  ever  seen,  and  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges    to    be   inferior  to    no    ocean 
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Steamer  that  ever  floated  on  the  water,  and 
equaled  only  by  others  of  the  same  line.  The 
saloons,  promenades,  and  berths  are  all  that  such 
things  can  be  on  shipboard,  and  the  table  is 
better  furnished  than  I  have  ever  found  elsewhere 
at  sea.  The  provisions  are  of  a  better  quality, 
and  better  cooked.  All  sailors  and  servants  on 
board  are  Chinamen.  They  are  very  obliging, 
never  impudent,  and  impress  every  one  favorably 
with  the  propriety  of  their  deportment.  We 
have  about  six  hundred  Chinamen,  besides  the 
sailors  and  servants,  on  board.  These  go  for  ;^50 
each  in  the  steamer,  while  the  passage  money  for 
all  others,  without  reduction  for  any  considera- 
tion, is  ^304.50  in  gold.  Even  this  does  not  in- 
clude incidentals  necessary  to  make  one  com- 
fortable, amounting  to,  say  ^15  more. 

The  Chinamen  on  board  as  passengers  take 
this  opportunity  to  lay  in  sleep  enough  for  three 
months  to  come.  Unless  they  were  driven  out 
of  their  quarters,  the  most  of  them  would  only 
be  out  of  their  berths  long  enough  to  eat  their 
rice,  when  they  would  immediately  go  to  bed 
again. 

Besides  the  Chinamen  who  are  returning  home 
as  passengers,  there  are  about  forty  others  on 
board.  Among  these  are  several  consuls  going 
to  different  ports  in  China,  and  several  sea  cap- 
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tains  going  to  join  their  ships.  Dr.  Prime,  edi- 
tor  of  the  New  York  Observer,  with  his  wife, 
Mr.  Atterbury,  of  New  York,  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  a  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  and  a  Miss  Par- 
sons, making  in  all  a  company  of  seven,  are  on  a 
trip  round  the  world.  We  have  had  a  most  de- 
lightful passage  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thus  far, 
and  we  are,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  within 
four  hundred  miles  of  the  Japanese  Islands. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  steamer,  from  the  captain  down. 
Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to,  to  make 
the  trip  enjoyable.  There  is  on  shipboard  a  good 
piano,  and  a  small  but  very  select  library.  Then 
some  enterprising  parties  have  extemporized  a 
newspaper,  called  the  "  Ocean  Wave,"  (long  may 
she  wave !)  which  affords  much  amusement,  espe- 
cially its  daily  dispatches  from  home,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  also  had  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects, which,  in  addition  to  the  amusement  af- 
forded, have  furnished  much  valuable  information. 
One  who  has  not  had  the  experience  can  hardly 
imagine  how  greedily  any  thing  is  enjoyed  that 
breaks  up  the  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage.  Day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  you  see  nothing 
but  one  vast  waste  of  waters.  Every  unusual 
cloud   is  watched  with    anxiety,  and  a  company 
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will  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  imaginar}- 
resemblances  which  they  would  never  think  of 
on  land.  We  take  out  the  photographs  of  loved 
ones  at  home,  and,  not  content  with  seeing  them 
ourselves,  show  them  to  others,  affording  them 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  beautiful  wives 
and  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins 
we  have. 

A  few  faithful  birds  of  the  Albatross  species 
have  followed  all  the  way.  These  birds  have 
very  long  wings,  some  of  the  varieties  measuring 
fifteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  fly  with  an  ease 
and  grace  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
I  have  seen  them  fly  toward  every  point  of  com- 
pass, ascend  and  descend,  performing  every  kind 
of  circle  and  evolution,  without  stirring  their 
wings.  I  consider  the  flight  of  these  birds  as  a 
wonderful  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
in  showing  us  to  what  uses  he  can  put  the  laws 
of  nature.  I  had  not  supposed  that  birds  fol- 
lowed ships  all  the  way  across  the  Pacific,  but 
this  kind  does.  They  have  feet  like  a  duck,  and 
when  they  need  rest  they  alight  on  the  water, 
and  can  easily,  after  a  night's  rest,  overtake  the 
vessel  again  in  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  They 
live  on  the  crumbs  from  the  table.  These,  with 
an  occasional  stra}^  bird,  a  few  flying-fish,  and 
two  whales,  are  all    the   animal   life  I   have  seen 
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for  twenty-two  days.  It  may  be  that  some  who 
see  these  lines  may  take  no  interest  in  such  de- 
scftiptions.  I  see  God  in  these  things,  and  if 
God  can  afford  to  make  them  and  care  for  them, 
I  can  afford  to  look  at  them  and  study  them. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  books,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  vindications  of  Revelation  aoainst  a 
heartless  philosophy,  is  written  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  largely  taken  up  with  the  description 
of  a  bird's  wing. 


XIX. 
"LOST  A  DAY." 

Steam- Ship  Japan,  September  26,  1869,  ) 

Latitude  35°  55';  Longitude  170°  46',  E.        ) 

YESTERDAY  was  Sunday.  Day  before 
yesterday  was  Friday.  What  was  with  my 
readers  Saturday,  the  i8th  of  September,  was 
with  us  a  dies  non.  It  was  dropped  out ;  thrown 
overboard  ;  ignored  ;  treated  as  if  it  had  never 
existed.  If  Job  had  managed  to  be  born  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  i8th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  any  other  day  as  the  ship  was  passing 
the  1 80th  meridian  from  Greenwich,  he  could 
have  had  his  wish  when  he  said,  "Let  the  day 
perish  wherein  I  was  born  ;  as  for  the  night,  let 
darkness  seize  upon  it;  let  it  not  be  joined  unto 
the  days  of  the  year  ;  let  it  not  come  into  the 
number  of  the  months."  This  day  was  dropped 
out  of  our  reckoning  as  though  it  had  never  ex- 
isted, and  we  passed  directly  from  Friday,  the 
17th;  to  Sunday,  the  i8th  of  September,  1869. 
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It  will  be  my  object  to  explain  to  the  youthful 
portion  of  my  readers  the  reason  of  this  singular 
proceeding.  On  account  of  it  we  have  had  two 
Sundays  with  but  five  days  between ;  and  on  re- 
turning by  the  same  route  it  is  possible  to  have 
two  Sundays  come  together,  or  two  Saturdays, 
and  the  same  of  all  other  days. 

But  now  for  the  explanation.  The  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  gives 
the  sun  an  apparent  motion  round  the  earth  from 
east  to  west  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  suc- 
cession of  day  and  night  is  just  the  same,  there- 
fore, as  if  the  sun  went  round  from  east  to  west. 
The  earth's  circumference  at  the  equator  is  di- 
vided into  three  hundred  and  sixty  equal  parts,  or 
supposed  to  be  so  divided,  by  lines  cutting  the 
equator  at  right  angles  and  coming  to  a  point 
at  each  pole.  These  lines,  or  imaginary  lines,  are 
called  meridiaiis  of  longitude.  If  we  divide  these 
three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  longitude  by 
twenty-four,  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day,  the 
quotient  will  be  fifteen  ;  and  as  the  earth  makes 
an  entire  revolution,  or  revolves  three  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  makes 
one  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  revolution,  or  fifteen 
degrees  in  one  hour,  and  one  degree  in  the  fif- 
teenth part  of  an  hour,  or  four  minutes.  In  pop- 
ular language,  therefore,  the  sun  moves  through 
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•fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  every  hour,  ana 
through  one  degree  every  four  minutes.  A  de- 
gree of  longitude  at  'the  equator  is  about  sixty- 
nine  and  a  half  English  miles,  and  grows  less  as 
we  approach  the  poles  ;  being  but  half  this  dis- 
tance in  latitude  sixty.  If,  of  two  towns,  one  is 
situated  a  degree  west  of  the  other,  the  most 
westerly  town  will  be  behind  its  eastern  neighbor 
four  minutes  in  time;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is 
exactly  noon  at  the  eastern  town  it  will  lack  four 
minutes  of  noon  at  the  western  town  ;  and  for 
towns  fifteen  degrees  apart  there  will  be  an  hour 
of  difference  in  time.  This  is  the  reason  why  a 
watch  regulated  to  New  York  time  will  be  too 
fast  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  If  an  hour's  difier- 
ence  of  time  in  two  places  requires  fifteen  degrees 
of  longitude,  then  twelve  hours'  time  will  require 
twelve  times  fifteen  degrees,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees  of  longitude.  If,  therefore,  a  man 
travels  from  any  point  westward  over  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  degrees,  or  half  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth,  the  westerly  point  will  be 
twelve  hours  behind  the  eastern  ;  that  is  to  say, 
supposing  the  day  to  commence  at  midnight, 
when  it  is  noon  of  September  i8th  at  the  western 
point  it  is  midnight,  or  the  beginning  of  Sunday 
morning,  September  19th,  at  the  eastern  point. 
Now,  if  instead  of  moving  westward  the  move- 
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ment  is  eastward,  it  is  plain  that  a  point  fifteen 
degrees  east  would  be  an  hour  earlier  instead  of 
an  hour  late"  than  the  starting  point,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees  would  be  twelve  hours 
earlier  ;  that  is,  when  it  is  midnight  or  the  begin- 
ning of  Sunday  morning  at  the  starting  point  it 
is  Sunday  noon  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees  east ;  so  that  there  is  exactly 
one  whole  day  of  twentv-four  hours  difference  in 
time,  as  reckoned  by  two  parties,  one  of  whom 
goes  west  and  the  other  east  until  they  meet  on 
the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian  or  any 
other. 

The  starting  point  from  which  the  longitude 
is  reckoned,  as  agreed  upon  among  English  and 
American  navigators,  is  Greenwich,  near  London ; 
and  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian  from 
Greenwich  is  in  nearly  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  points  between  London  and  this, 
so  far  as  the  English  are  concerned,  have  gener- 
ally been  made  by  an  easterly  movement  from 
London,  and  so  places  near  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  meridian  will  be  nearly  twelve  hours 
earlier  in  time  than  London.  The  EngHsh  in 
India,  and  in  China,  and  in  the  missionary  sta- 
tions in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  estab- 
lished the  days  of  the  weeks  and  months  in 
accordance   with   the  principles    here  explained. 
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and  the  calculations  in  the  nautical  almanac  ana 
other  nautical  tables  are  also  conformable  to  such 
reckoning.  The  result  is,  that  when  a  vessel 
moving  westward  crosses  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  meridian  it  must  drop  out  a  day  to 
bring  up  its  time  to  the  local  dates  beyond  this 
time  ;  and  when  a  vessel  sailing  eastward  crosses 
this  same  line  it  must  take  on  an  additional  day 
to  put  it  back  to  the  dates  when  it  goes  beyond 
this  line.  If  it  come  to  this  line  on  any  partic- 
ular day  of  the  week  it  must  duplicate  that  day, 
making  two  Saturdays,  Sundays,  or  Wednesdays, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  week.  Thus  all 
confusion  is  avoided,  and  the  dates  come  right. 
On  returning  this  same  steam-ship  Japan  must 
duplicate  the  day  on  which  she  crosses  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  meridian  from  Greenwich. 

The  following  method  of  explanation  may  help 
some  to  understand  the  matter : 

Suppose  a  man  could  go  round  the  globe  in  a 
single  day,  starting  at  noon,  and  traveling  west- 
ward over  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  each  t)f 
the  twenty-fours  hours.  It  is  plain  he  would 
keep  under  the  sun  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  sun  would  appear  to  him  to  stand  still. 
It  would  be  noon  to  him  during  the  entire  jour- 
ney round  the  earth,  and  he  would  lose  a  day. 
If  he  vvent  in  two  days  he  would  be  conscious  of 
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but  one  revolution  of  the  sun ;  if  in  three  days  he 
would  be  conscious  of  but  two  revolutions,  and  so 
on.  And  whatever  time  he  required  for  the  jour- 
ney, the  sun  would  make  one  more  revolution 
than  he  would  be  conscious  of  If,  on  crossing 
the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian,  there- 
fore, he  should  skip  from  the  17th  to  the  19th 
of  September,  if  these  dates  should  correspond 
with  his  arrival  there,  such  a  skipping  of  a  day 
would  bring  forward  his  reckoning  to  agree  with 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  of  which  he  was  un- 
conscious, and  his  days  of  the  week  and  month 
would  all  be  right  on  arriving  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  and  a  man  to  travel  round  the  earth  in 
tv/enty-four  hours,  in  an  easterly  direction,  the 
sun  would  appear  to  rise  and  set  during  this 
time,  making  one  entire  revolution.  Let  a  man 
be  supposed  to  make  this  journey  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  sun  perform  a  revolution  from 
east  to  west  in  the  same  time,  then  there  would 
appear  to  him  to  be  two  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
whereas  there  was  but  one,  and  so  on.  What- 
ever time  it  might  require  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe  in  an  easterly  direction,  there  would  be  one 
more  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  to  such  a 
traveler  than  to  a  person  remaining  stationary,  and 
he  would  have  one  too  many  days  in  his  reckoning. 
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If,  now,  on  crossing  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  meridian,  he  repeats  the  day  on  which 
he  meets  it,  he  thus  corrects  his  reckoning  to 
the  true  time  for  points  beyond.  For  example, 
he  has  counted  one  too  many  days,  and  made  it 
the  1 8th  of  September  when  it  is  but  the  17th. 
If  he  repeats  the  i8th,  making  two  18th  days  of 
September,  this  will  put  back  his  time  to  the 
true  reckoning,  and  when  he  gets  round  home 
he  will  be  all  right. 

By  dropping  out  a  day  is  simply  meant  skip- 
ping over  it ;  by  bringing  forward  our  reckoning 
a  day,  and  by  taking  on  a  day,  is  meant  only  the 
putting  back  our  reckoning  a  day,  by  making 
two  successive  days  have  the  same  date. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  the 
true  measure  of  a  day.  But  when  we  travel 
west,  for  reasons  already  explained,  we  make 
each  day  a  little  longer  than  the  true  day,  and 
by  the  time  we  have  got  round  the  globe  we 
have  lengthened  every  day  in  our  journey  a  little, 
and  this  aggregate  lengthening  amounts  to  just 
one  true  day.  We  have  diminished  the  number 
of  days  by  one,  by  making  every  day  a  little  too 
long.  When  we  have  got  half  round  the  globe 
this  error  in  our  reckoning  amounts  to  half  a 
day,  so  at  this  point  we  correct  our  error  by 
bringing    forward    our   reckoning    a   whole    day. 
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This  correction  is,  of  course,  too  much  ;  but  as 
soon  as  we  have  passed  more  than  half-way 
round  it  amounts  to  more  than  half  a  day,  and 
the  error  is  every  moment  increasing.  If  the 
error  is  to  be  corrected  all  at  once — and  this 
is  the  only  practicable  way  to  make  the  cor- 
rection— then  it  should  be  done  whenever  it 
amounts  to  more  than  half  a  day.  When  the 
journey  is  made  in  an  easterly  direction  every 
day  is  shortened  a  little  in  our  reckoning,  and 
by  the  time  we  have  made  the  circuit  of  the 
earth  this  error  amounts  to  a  true  day — that  is 
to  say,  we  have  made  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  days  instead  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
by  making  every  day  a  little  too  short.  The 
correction  is  made  all  at  once,  as  in  the  other 
case,  when  it  amounts  to  more  than  half  a  day, 
by  putting  back  our  reckoning  a  day — that  is, 
by  having  two  days  of  the  week  and  month  of 
the  same  name  and  date. 

If  Washington,  instead  of  London,  had  been 
the  starting-point — that  is,  the  point  from  which 
we  begin  to  reckon  longitude — then,  of  course, 
the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian  would 
have  been  further  west  than  it  is  by  seventy- 
seven  degrees.  But  the  present  arrangement  is 
better.  The  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian, 
as  now  arranged,  passes  through  no  division  of 
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land,  except  a  little  portion  of  Eastern  Asia  on 
the  west  side  of  Behring's  Straits,  and  it  touches, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  whereas  the 
one  hundred  and  eio'htieth  meridian  from  Wash- 
ington  goes  right  through  Russia  in  Asia,  China, 
Siam,  etc.  Now,  as  places  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  this  line,  for  reasons  already  sufficiently  ex- 
plained, will  have  different  days  of  the  week  and 
month,  it  being  Sunday,  the  19th  of  September, 
on  one  side,  while  it  is  Saturday,  the  i8th,  on 
the  other,  as  in  our  late  experience,  thus  caus- 
ing much  confusion  where  the  line  should  pass 
through  thickly  populated  countries,  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  a  line  has  been  established  where 
no  such  confusion  can  occur. 


